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WARRANT 

APPOINTING A COMMITTEE TO INQUIRE INTO THE WORKING 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECH- 
NICAL INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 


By the Lords Justices General and General Governors of Ireland. 
S. WALKER , C. 

GRENFELL. 


v r, y E , hereby nominate and appoint Sir Kenelm Edward Digby K C 
K.C B., late Under Secretary of State for the Home Department (Chair- 
th ®H°nourable John Dryden, late Minister of Agriculture in 
Ontario; William Lawson Micks, Esq, Member of the Local Government 
^ ela f d; Francis Grant Ogilvie, Esq, Principal Assistant Secre- 
te fo / p Te 5h no . Io gy ln the B 0ar d of Education; and Stephen James Brown, 
aq., J.P., Chairman of the County Kildare County Council, to be a Com- 
the *D “ quir ® “to a nd report upon the following matters connected with 

^ruSiTto “el^d v^T- Ure “ d ° tller IndUStri6S and TeChnical In - 

TeeheVoi 1<1 f llr f an * d re Po rt whether the provisions of the Agriculture and 
and the ™ S 8 d rU h° n t, ( I reland) Act ' 1899 > oonstituting tHl Department, 
nrnvSe^ ? 0d \ WhlCl l tlle ? e P artm ent has followed in carrying out those 
S ha I e en shown b J experience to be well suited to the conditions 
of Ireland , whether any, and, if so, what changes are desirable in those 
“fthods; and to report also. upon the relations of the De- 
the Boa rd Of h T P?"? 01 t* A S rl0 . uIto e, to the Agricultural Board, and to 
hodifs nuon f J J n . s ‘r™tion; upon its relations to local statutory 

S f ™ ds ■ disposal, and the modes of employing them; 

c\tg?d^%Srni^S^° ° th6r Depa “ s ^ th0Se 

tary to e theCommf£ nt ^ Jam “ Taylor ’ Esq " C B ' I S -0.. to be Seere- 


Given at Dublin Castle, the 31st day of March, 1906. 


By Their Excellencies’ Command, 


J. B. DOUGHERTY. 
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AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION (IRELAND) 
A.CT, 1899. 


MINORITY REPORT 

-OF 

COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY 

INTO THE 

PROVISIONS OF THE AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION (IRELAND) ACT, 1899, AND THE METHODS 
FOLLOWED IN CARRYING OUT THOSE PROVISIONS. 

TO HIS EXCELLENCY JOHN CAMPBELL GORDON, EARL OF 
ABERDEEN, K.T., G.C.M.G., 

Lord Lieutenant-General and Governor General oe Ireland. 

May it Please Your Excellency, 

As I have been unable to concur with my colleagues in their opinions 
upon the questions referred to us for inquiry and report by the Viceregal 
Warrant printed on the opposite page, I beg to submit the following Report 
to Your Excellency. 

1. The terms of the reference to this Committee appear to involve the Terms of 
following questions or matters, and they will be followed as nearly as Reference, 
possible in this Report : — 

(I.) Whether the 'provisions of the Agricultural and Technical 
Instruction {Ireland) Act, 1899, have been shown by ex- 
perience to be well suited to the conditions of Ireland; 

(II.) Whether any, and, if so, what changes are desirable in the 
provisions of the Act; 

(III.) Whether the methods which the Department has followed in 
carrying out those provisions have been shown by experience 
to be well suited to the conditions of Ireland; 

(IV.) Whether any, and, if so, what changes are desirable in the 
methods of the Department-, 

(V.) The relations of the Department to the Council of Agricul- 
ture, to the Agricultural Board, and to the Board of Tech- 
nical Instruction; 

(VI.) The relation of the Department to local statutory bodies; 

(VII.) The funds at the disposal of the Department and the modes 
of employing them; 

(VIII.) The position of the Department in regard to other Depart- 
ments, especially those charged with educational functions. 

2. It would hardly be possible in drawing up a Report upon a subject of Introductory 
such intricacy to adhere strictly to the foregoing or to any arrangement of Observations, 
headings, but in a summary at the close of this Report explicit answers are 

given to the various questions involved in the reference. 

3. The object of the Act of 1899 can best be gathered from the speeches Object of the 
of the Ministers who spoke in Parliament during the progress of the Bill. Act of 1899. 
It was prepared and brought in by the Chief Secretary (The Right Honorable 

3 
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Gerald Balfour), the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir M. Hicks-Beach), and the 
Attorney-General for Ireland (The Right Honorable John Atkinson), and was 
View of Mr. ordered to be printed on the 8th of May, 1899. Upon that date Mr. Gerald 
Gerald Balfour. Balfour, in the course of his speech, stated that an object of the Bill was— 

“To provide machinery and funds for carrying out in other parts of Ireland a work 
analogous to that carried out in the congested districts by the Congested Districts Board." 


Another object was stated to be — 

“ To provide machinery and funds for promoting technical instruction, in relation to in- 
dustries of an urban character, in Ireland." 


View of On the 31st of July, 1899. Lord Ashbourne stated in the House of Lords, 

Lord Ashbourne, where he had charge of the Bill — 

“ I, myself, entertain no doubt that the measure will develop and foster the resources of 
Ireland, and by that means work out its material prosperity. I would naturally and reason- 
ably expect that the expenditure which is contemplated under this Bill would be largely 
reproductive expenditure — that is to say, that it would so foster the industries and resources 
of the country, and the habits of thrift of the people, as to soon produce a return which may 
fairly be called reproductive.” 

Further on in the same speech Lord Ashbourne definitely explained the 
objects of the Bill — 

1. “To concentrate in one Department the functions in relation to agriculture and kindred 

industries that are now scattered amongst five or six departments and offices. 

2. “ Secondly, to extend to all Ireland the principles and tasks that are set before themselves 

by the Congested Districts Board, and 

3. “ Thirdly, to extend, develop, and foster technical education.” 

It might therefore have beeu inferred that the object of the Ministry was to 
introduce a Bill that would, among other matters, enable the resources of the 
rest of Ireland to be developed by methods analogous to those adopted in 
the scheduled Electoral Divisions of Ireland by the Congested Districts Board. 


View of the 

Recess 

Committee. 


4. It was moreover generally admitted by the Government that the Bill was 
founded upon the Report of the Recess Committee, and it therefore becomes 
important to ascertain what the recommendations of that Committee were. 
In the second paragraph of Part IV. of the Report (page 67) it is stated 
that — 

T[ Our function here will be confined to indicating the principles of action for the people 
and the State which we think necessary for the development of our resources, and the 
methods by which these principles seem most likely to be successfully carried out. .... 
The subject therefore will be thus divided : — 

“ {a.) Direct methods of promoting agriculture. 

“ (b.) Direct methods of promoting industries. 

“ (e.) Practical education.” 


Powers of 
Department as 
regards 

Agriculture and 
rural industries. 


Question as to 
power to subsidize 
Societies. 


5. As regards the first recommendation for the promotion of agriculture, 
it may be stated that perhaps the widest possible powers were conferred under 
the Act of 1S99 upon the Department, subject to approval of expenditure by 
the Agricultural Board, created under the same Act ; ancl the effective power 
of the Department is limited only by the extent of the funds placed at its 
disposal. As regards agricultural development, therefore, the recommenda- 
tions of the Recess Committee, apart from the question of funds, were given 
full effect to by the Legislature. In one respect only has there been any 
! controversy as to whether there was any restriction at all, even indirectly, 
upon the powers conferred by the Act with regard to the development of 
agriculture, and that is, whether it was intended by the Act that the 
statutory bodies should exercise powers to subsidise certain “ public bodies, 
as defined by the Act. The recommendation of the Recess Committee in 
this respect is to be found at page 72 of their Report, and is as follows : — 

“It is our opinion that the new Department of Government, following herein the example 
of the State abroad, should grant subventions to societies, not being trading bodies, which 
undertake or promote the organisation of farmers for the improvement of their industry by 
their own efforts.” 

This matter will be alluded to subsequently. 
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6. As to the direct methods of 'promoting industries, a more careful com- 
parison is necessary between the recommendations of the Recess Committee and 
the statements of Ministers during the progress of the Bill (paragraph No. 3) 
on the one hand, and the provisions of the Act of 1899 on the other hand. 
After explaining that Ireland, owing to her exceptional conditions, has a 
claim to exceptional treatment, the Report of the Recess Committee states (at 
page 76) that — 

“ The State, in our opinion, should certainly intervene to assist in the initiation of in* 

' (1 us tries, and in the fostering of trades connected therewith, even to the extent of helping to 
find and cultivate markets, and of bringing producers and merchants into connection with 
them.” 

After defending this statement the report goes on to say — 

“The action of the State which we advocate may be confined within the following 
principle : — That where private enterprise is debarred from developing industries by circum- 
stances beyond its strength to remove, the State may intervene to create a condition of things 
in which private enterprise shall be ably freely to do this work. . . . . 

Furthermore, we would point out that if it be maintained on these lines, and judiciously 

directed, the necessity for such action should ultimately cease That this 

is to be expected, is proved by Continental experience One Department 

of Government in Ireland, though its field is limited, has been acting on these principles to a 
notable extent. The Congested Districts Board has introduced industries — the spring 
mackerel fishery, for instance, in Galway Bay ; it has fostered others by loans at low interest, 
e.g., the woollen factories of the Sisters of Charity in Foxford, Co. Mayo; it has helped the 
work of voluntary associations for the promotion of industries by making grants (for example 
its grant to the Carna and Kilkerrin Associations). It has imported instructors to teach 
industries ; it has subsidized crews from one part of Ireland to give the example of successful 
fishing operations to another. It has entered into commercial relations with commission 
agents for the marketing of produce ; it has negotiated with railway companies for the 
facilitating of transit ; it has subsidized a steamer to take iced fish from the fishing grounds to 
the nearest train service ; it has helped in the organisation of the fresh egg trade ; it has given 
subventions to a propagandist body to organise co-operative societies ; it has made a grant for 
the introduction of technical instruction in certain primary schools ; . it has set up curing 
stations and worked them itself ; it has joined with private committees in forming a loan fund 
to enable people engaged in an industry to purchase materials and apparatus. And in each 
of the particulars here enumerated it has met with gratifying success. The difference between 
the Congested Districts and most other parts of Ireland, in respect of the need for Government 
action in the development of industries is only a difference of degree. Thus here we have 
already in force a system which the new Department might apply, with necessary modifica- 
tions, to (he greater portions of the country A specially important part 

should be played by the towns in this industrial development. Each country town in Ireland 
should not only set to work at introducing industries for the population within its own 
limits, but should aim also at being a centre of organisation for the industries of the surround- 
ing districts, and being a depot and mart for the exhibition, sale and forwarding of the articles 
produced. 

7. In making these quotations from the Report of the Recess Committee 
it is right to quote also the final paragraph of the covering letter of its 
Chairman to Mr. Gerald Balfour, then Chief Secretary, forwarding to him 
the Report of the Committee : — 

« Ja conclusion, I ask you, in judging of our recommendations, to bear in mind our reliance 
upon individual and combined effort rather than on State aid. In asking for the latter, we 
have throughout attached the utmost importance to its being granted in such n manner as 
to evoke and supplement the former ; and if, at the outset, we appear to give undue pro- 
minence to the capabilities of State initiation, it mast be remembered that we are dealing 
with economic conditions which have been artificially produced, and may therefore require 
exceptional treatment of a temporary nature to bring about a permanent remedy. 

8. The third of the recommendations of the Recess Committee 
was in favour of improving “Practical Education, by which it would 
appear that more than technical instruction is meant. Probably it was 
intended that practical education should mean technical instruction, 
with a special application to practical purposes, involving the earning of 
wages and a consequent improvement in the condition of the working classes. 

9. The foregoing paragraphs (Nos. 3 to 8) indicate what members of the 
Ministry, and'what members of the Recess Committee thought the powers of 
the Department should be. In order to indicate what the opinion of the in- 
telligent public was, it may he stated that since the Department was consti- 
tuted a work was published, in 1903, by Miss Alice Effie Murray, D.So. (Loud.), 
entitled “ A History of the Commercial and Financial Relations Between 
England and Ireland from the Period of the Restoration ” At page 423 


Promotion of 
Industries 
recommended by 
Recess 
Committee. 


Powers and 
Operations of the 
Congested 
Districts Board. 


Letter forwarding 
Report of Recess 
Committee to 
Chief Secretary. 


Practical 

Education. 


Opinions as to 
powers of 
Department. 
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Statement in 
Report of the 
Department. 


Powers and 
Duties of tho 
Department 


the first edition of this book the following expression of opinion is ffivpn 
to the functions of the Department : — 

“ The task of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction is to do through 
the whole of Ireland what is being done in certain poor districts by the Congested Dist ’t 
Board, and arrangements have been made to prevent any overlapping iD the work n f n 
Department and the Board” Ule 

Frequent references are subsequently made to the very valuable historical 
portion, that is to say the first eighteen chapters, of Miss Murray’s book.* 

first In th® First Annual Eeport of the Department to the Lord Lieutenant 

the following statement is made at page 1 : — 

“The purpose of the Agriculture and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899 ; s * 
establish an Irish Department of State so constituted as to be representative at once’ of th* 
Crown, the recently created local government bodies of tho country, and those classes of 
people with whom its work is chiefly concerned ; and to give to this Authority the function 
of aiding, improving, and developing the agriculture, fisheries, and other industries of Ireland 

“ d ' in snoh a to 

Again at page 16 of the same report, under the head of “Princmles of 
Administration,” this statement is made ^ ' 

“ In the scope of work and effective powers which have been confided to them involving 
a commission to attempt not only to develop the industrial resources of the couitey b^ to 
influence in vital ways the education of the people, the Department realise how much mav 
depend for good or ill upon the manner in which they discharge their crust.” 

The eight headings in the first paragraph of this Eeport will now be taken 
up in their order : — 

I.-How far the Provisions of the Act of 1899 are suited to the 
Conditions of Ireland. 

1 1- a ought i in the fii-st place to be stated here very briefly what powers of 
rionf T* 1 a PP<»r to have been conferred by the Legislature upon the' 

Department and the statutory bodies created by or through the Act o? 1899 

frZ oth7r 16 * ‘he several functions and duties transfemd 

from other Departments, that is to say, what new duties of importance have 

associX°wrth it h F iff 18 " UP ° ? the , nw Department and the bodies 
associated with it. Excluding some minor, but no doubt important functions 

Fmclp Uties imp08ed °“ the Department by the Act 

(“') Th ® ® x P en<ll * ure of the surplus or unappropriated income for the 

SCTv d ff g T rS re o nd - other rura * industries, as more par- 
rl \ ti defined (See Sections 16, i.g. and 30, i.) : 

’ Th reSarchf; fnr a fb mg in ^ °f in 1 uirie s, experiments, and 

asnouitureandother rurd ;nd - 

(c.) The administration of the new grant of £55,000 a year, for the purposes 
of technical instruction. (See Section 16 i.c. and Section S0?iT 

i vln in ““““‘ion with the evidence 

under the Tot of , S TJ’ r ! xte “* the r owera of Department 
fecess^ Committee «!? short ° f tlle ideal of the ““mbers of the 

upoT?onSat?on of th^t t expectations that would naturally be formed 

SS; &*&££%&££? Ministers daring L ’ 

12. In attempting to form an opinion as to the adequacy of the provisions 

4 or ^ {am0nS consulted o»i in a. prep^tio. of ft* 

of Ireland,” mA^oThe Commercial BesloC 1 . &Iol ? n T eu f’ \ 6 ^ 8 ' " Debates relative to the affaire 
‘ Thom's Tracts " (reprints) 1861' “ The Case^LA^ d ”°s A 7 At? Hsl y Hutchinson, 1779; 
of Ireland during the period of Pailiammtm T J 1 ^ A J T ph F,sheI '’ 1863 ; ■' The History 
(Vice-Provost, Trinity College Dublin) 1ST AAfSA? ?' T a , “ ture b T JalMS Willim Barlow 
by J. a. Swifc MaeNeill, m? 1886 “ A she A wA* t A to ? f . e ™f e with Irish Industries” 
George Walpole, 18S7 ; ” England’s Wealth BwAv % ° f A" Fi? gd rS m at Irelimd ” by Charles 
“ A History of the Irish ProKst against Ove^T A A"' e ''S, by d ? om “ a hough, M.r., 1896 ; 
1897: “ Tlie Life of Charlpv f p °y®y-Taxation by Thomas Kennedy, Barrister-at-Law, 

by r! JW O’sLn ft? YearS of . to ^eland/ ’’ 

Davitfc, 1904; “ Ireland in the New rW” ,T, e £ al L. of ^ e 5^ a ^ ism * a Ireland” by Michael 
Progress in Ireland” by the Rev M O’R • V Su ’ Horace Plunkett, 1905; “ Catholicity and 
Iretad” by theE,rlofDnn™ven, 19W. »»°« i "The Outlook In 
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of the Act it seems necessary in the first place to ascertain, as clearly as is 

possible within the limits of such an inquiry as this, what the condition of 

Ireland was at the time when the Act of Parliament was introduced as a Bill 

into the House of Commons in the year 1899. The extremely diverse 

conditions that have existed, and still exist, in various parts of Ireland make 

this question one of great complexity ; and a brief historical retrospect appears Historical retro- 

therefore to be unavoidable before we can have a fairly accurate general view spect necessary. 

of the state of the country with respect to possible beneficial operations by 

means of legislation. If any defence for such a course were necessary it 

seems to be supplied in a speech delivered at Manchester, on the 26th of 

January of this year, by the Right Honorable James Bryce, lately Chief 

Secretary for Ireland — “ The way to regard Ireland was always to remember 

“ its past. When they were administering Ireland they must remember there 

“were centuries of misgovernment and misunderstanding, and that the results 

“ of these centuries could not be got rid of in a few years.” 

The Plantations of Ireland. The “Plantations” 

13. As bearing directly and intimately upon the present material condition of Irelftni - 
of Ireland, perhaps the earliest important transactions that need be referred 

to are the “ Plantations ” in the Tudor, Stuart, and Cromwellian periods, 
whereby tlie lands of practically the whole country were taken from almost 
all Irish occupants, who formed the majority of the population, and were 
conferred upon British settlers, to be held according to English law instead 
of under Irish custom. During a period of about one hundred years the 
Crown, or the Commonwealth, assumed full possession of most of the lands of 
Ireland, upon which British colonists in successive periods were “ planted.” 

The result of these operations was twofold. Nearly all the good land fell into 
the hands of the new settlers ; while the Irish, who were dispossessed, either 
became servants or sub-tenants to the new settlers, or else they became 
occupants of untenanted lands of poor quality, chiefly in the western half of 
Ireland, where, owing to the unprofitable nature of the land and to other 
unfavourable conditions, it became more and more difficult for the inhabitants 
to live in any state approaching comfort, according as the population increased 
in numbers, and as the general standard of requirements was raised. 

14. The practical importance at the present time of these Plantations is Practical 

that the comparatively barren lands of the West, which had up to that time a * f 

been occupied to a very small extent, became the main refuge for the Irish plantations, 
who, when dispossessed, had failed to get land as tenants or sub-tenants in a 

better part of the country nearer their old home. Those who would not 
leave Ireland and enter the army of the King of Sweden, or of some 
other foreign monarch, had to remove to the moors and hills of Donegal, 
to the bogs, marshy lands, rocks, and mountain sides of Connacht and Clare, 
and to the remote and less fertile portions of Cork, Kerry, and Tipperary. 

The extreme poverty that now prevails throughout so much of the W est and 
in many other mountainous or infertile districts of Ireland is largely due to 
this enforced migration, which was the only course open to those who were 
deprived of their lands. Owing to the heavy cost of travelling, expatriation 
or emigration at the time of the Plantations was, as far as the poor were 
concerned, within the reach only of those who were compulsorily transported 
by the Government to Barbadoes or some other colony. It is not merely in 
the West of Ireland however that we meet with these most obvious results 
of the Plantations. In every county of Ulster, and in other parts of Ireland 
also, we find that barren hillsides and large tracts of poor land are as a rule 
occupied by the descendants of those who lost their lands in Plantation 
times ; and these migrants by compulsion on their “lean lands” (as the phrase 
was at the time) have naturally been less prosperous than the occupants of 
the “ fat lands.” 

15. The Plantations were carried out on the lines of race and religion, and Methods of 
in Ulster this cleavage still exists to a large extent. On the other hand, Plantations, 
in parts of Munster and elsewhere in Ireland the colonists in large numbers 
amalgamated with the Irish and became identified with them in sentiment 

and religion. It seems necessary that some brief references should be given 
in detail to make clear the policy of the Plantations and the manner in 
which they were carried out. 
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Suppression . 
Monasteries. 


Plantations of 
Queen Mary. 


Plantations of 
Queen Elizabeth 
in Munster. 


Plantations in 
Ulster by 
Queen Elizabeth. 


16. The first confiscation of lands during the Tudor period was by Henry 
VIII., in 1540, after the suppression of the monasteries, and at the same 
time the King resumed possession of the estates of some absentee proprietors 

17. It appears probable that the granting of the Abbey lands at the close 
of Henry’s reign created a desire for further confiscations among courtiers 
who hoped to obtain grants. During the brief reign of Edward VI. some 
struggles took place between the king’s troops and the septs of Leix 
Offaly, Fercall, and Ely; and, in the reign of his sister Mary, these 
territories, on the defeat of the Irish, were converted into the Queen’s 
and King’s Counties. Colonists from England were put into possession 
but there was not any expulsion of the Irish inhabitants generally. This 
plantation failed in its object of Anglicising the territory, as the colonists 
and the original inhabitants lived together in a more or less neighbourly way. 

18. In the reign of Elizabeth the Counties of Limerick, Kerry, Cork, and 
Waterford, in the Province of Munster, and Monaghan, with parts of 
Antrim and Down in Ulster, were planted. Sir Peter Carew and some 
other Englishmen made a proposal in 1570 to colonise the Desmond territory 
in Munster, offering to relieve the Queen of all expense and trouble in return 
for Desmond’s lands. The resistance of the Irish continued with varying 
success for a loEg time in Munster before plantation became possible, and 
contemporary accounts from English sources give details of the methods and 
of the results. 

Holinshed wrote : — 

“ Whoever did travel from one end of Munster to tbe other would not meet any nun, 
woman, or child, saving in towns and cities, and would not see any beast.” 

Spenser the poet, who was himself one of the adventurers, in words, 
very often quoted, describes the scene : — 

“ For notwithstanding that Munster was a most rich and plentiful country, full of corn 
and cattle, yet after one year and one half they were brought to such wretchedness as that 
any stony heart would rue the same ; out of every corner of the woods and glens they came, 
creeping forth upon their hands, for their legs would not bear them. They looked like 
anatomies of death ; they spoke like ghosts crying out of tbe graves. They did eat the dead 
carrions where they did find them, yea, and one another soon after, in as much as the very 
carcases they spared not to scrape out of their graves.” 

Sir William Pelham describes, in a despatch to the Queen, his method 
of waging war in Munster : — 

“ Touching my manner of proceeding it is thus : — I give the rebels no breath to relieve 
themselves ; but by one of your garrisons or the other they be continually hunted. I keep 
them from their harvest, and have taken great preys of cattle from them, by which it 
seemeth the poor people that lived only upon labour and fed by their milch cows are so 
distressed as they follow their goods and offer with their wives and children rather to be 
slain by the army than bo suffer the famine that now beginnetli to pinch them.” 

As soon as these operations were over (and it should be borne in mind that the 
struggle was one of Irish landowners against foreign adventurers for lands and 
property) grants of very large territories were made about 1586 to those who 
undertook and assisted in the war against the Desmonds. No native Irish were 
to be taken as tenants by the grantees ; tradesmen of all kinds were to be 
brought from England to reside and ply their trades in Munster. All the 
profitable land was assigned to the grantees, and the remnant of the Irish was 
removed to the hillsides. Precautions were adopted to guard against the 
intermingling of the colonists and the natives, but the new owners became 
absentees and took Irish tenants contrary to the arrangement. The intention 
to Anglicise Munster therefore failed. 

19. In the same reign, in 1573, grants were made of the County Antrim 
and of the Barony of Earney, in the County Monaghan, to the Earl of Essex. 
It is unnecessary to refer to the massacres for which that nobleman was 
responsible at Rathlin Island and Islandmagee, as he failed to establish his power 
and authority in Antrim ; and of course it is not forgotten that savage conduct 
on the one side provoked excesses in retaliation on the other. A grant was 
also made by Elizabeth of the Ards and other territory in County Down, to Sir 
Thomas Smith, in 1570, and in the same year part of the County Armagh was 
granted to Thomas Chatterton. All these grants were for plantation purposes. 
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20. The close of Elizabeth’s reign synchronises with the defeat of O’Neil 
Earl of Tyrone; and very early in the reign of James the First both the Earl 
of Tyrone and the Earl of Tyrconnell fled out of the kingdom, being apprehen- 
sive of proceedings against them. The six Counties of Donegal, Derry, Tyrone, 
Armagh, Cavan, and Fermanagh were accordingly held to be escheated to the 
Crown, and the Plantation of Ulster was determined upon. Commissioners 
made most careful surveys ; the estates to be granted were not to be too 
large ; the Irish occupiers were to be removed, and British settlers were to be 
grouped together for mutual protection either in towns or villages. In some 
■comparatively few cases grants were made to well-affected Irishmen, and in 
certain restricted cases lands might be let to Irish tenants. Charles George 
Walpole, in his history, thus summarises the result of the Plantation to the 
Irish : — 

“ Slowly and sullenly the Irish gentry removed themselves and their belongings into the 
contracted locations to which they had been appointed away from the ‘ fat lands ' to the 
‘ lean lands, ’from the rich pasture to the barren moor. Slowly ancl sullenly the mass of the people 
followed them, thrust out of their homes, to find new refuges wherein to lay their heads, some 
amongst the servitors, some in the ‘ lean lands,’ some transplanted in gangs at the command of 
the Government into waste lands which no one wanted in Munster and in Connaught.” 

This Plantation of Ulster, though far more successful according to its 
design than any others in the past, did not altogether accomplish its 
Anglicising object, as any Irish who remained in the locality outbid the 
strangers in their offers of rent, and in this way many became tenants. And 
besides, owing to a scarcity of labour, the colonists were, from the necessity 
of the case, compelled to engage Irish labourers. The Rev. George Hill in 
his work, the recognized authority upon this transaction, writes as follows : — 

" With only two, or perhaps three, exceptions, every native landlord and every native 
tenant within the bounds of the six counties was? dispossessed and displaced ; and although a 
few of both classes were afterwards permitted to share slightly in the great land-spoil, it was 
only in some other and less attractive localities than their own. In other words, such natives 
as succeeded in obtaining small grants were not permitted to remain on the lands they had 
previously occupied, nor even anywhere in their native districts, but were dismissed into 
certain bai’onies set apart for them, and proverbially known as the most barren in the 
respective counties to which they belonged. A few servitors, or military men, were located 
in each of such baronies to watch and overawe the native grantees ; but, as a matter of 
course, the servitors’ grants included whatever good lands could be found in the several bleak 
and rugged districts referred to. The reader will find these baronies distinctly specified in 
the plantation papers ; and indeed they may be but too easily discovered on the otherwise fair 
face of Ulster by their comparative sterility even at the present day.” 

21. King James I. also carried out with similar success extensive plantations 
in Leinster, and in the County Leitrim. The counties in Leinster which were 
planted were Wexford, Wicklow, Queen’s, King’s, "Westmeath, and Longford. A 
very full account of the transactions in the County Longford is to be found in 
the “ History of the County Longford,” by J. P. Farrell, m.p., pp. 42-128. 
In order to obtain possession of the lands in Leinster and in Leitrim a 
Commission was issued to inquire into defective titles, and Mr. Walpole in his 
history states — 

<• To give an appearance of legality to these iniquitous proceedings juries were empanelled 
and forced to give verdicts in favour of the Crown ; witnesses were compelled to give satis- 
factory evidence ; and both jurors and witnesses, if they had the boldness to withstand the 
pressure of the Crown lawyers were hauled before the Castle Chamber, imprisoned, pilloried, 
and branded.” .... “Success had attended James’s plans in Ulster and 
Leinster with the additional advantage of filling the empty cotiers of the State.” 

“ The general result of the plantation policy was to flood Ireland with a host of 
needy Englishmen and Scotchmen who looked upon the country as a grand field for enter- 
prising persons with slender means. The colonists in Ulster were in a great measure the scum of 
both nations, debtors, bankrupts, and fugitives from justice. Shoals of land jobbers and land 
speculators came over to obtain a share in the general division. The hangers-on of the Castle, 
the conforming lawyers, the poor relations of the Council of State became lai'ge landowners 
and country gentlemen ancl were put into the Commission of the Peace. Every act of spoliation 
was carried out under the protection of the law ; every legal form and every legal step was 
strictly adhered to with a surprising ingenuity which makes the account of the most unfair and 

arbitrary acts read like a narrative of strict but inevitable justice.” 

“It was at this time and in this way that the new English interest became developed. The 
new adventurers hung together and intermarried with each other. They did not exhibit 
the tendency to amalgamate with the people whom they found in Ireland to nearly the same 
extent as those who had gone before them. They were essentially strangers in the land, who 
felt that they had gone in for a good speculation, and who would have to do their utter 
most to maintain their position.” 


Plantation in 
Ulster by James I. 


Plantations in 
Leinster and 
Connaught by 
J ames I. 
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Plantation by 
Oliver Cromwell. 


22. The next and last plantation was that of Oliver Cromwell under an Act 
of 1653; and John P. Prendergast, the Irish historian of that period in 
“ The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland” very briefly sketches the previous 
plantations in Ireland : — 


At first it was the native Irish that were stripped, as the O’Moores, the O’Connors ai 1 
the O’Neills. The Earl of Desmond’s great territories extending over Limerick and Kei 
Cork and Waterford, were next confiscated and planted. Finally, in James the First’s reiwn 
native Irish, not only of Ulster, but of Leitrim, and wherever else they continued possessed 
of their original territories, were dispossessed of portions of their lands, varying from one-third t 
three-fourths, to form plantations of new English. Dining the reign of Queen Elizabeth the 
old English of Ireland, though they agreed in point of religion with the native Irish always 
adhered to the English in any rebellion of the Irish, as in a national quarrel. In James the 
First’s reign, as all the planters were of the new religion, the old English found themselves sim- 
planted by them in all the offices of the State, as the Irish found themselves supplanted bv 
them in their native homes. . . .” y 


23. Then occurred the war between Charles the First and the Parliament 
during which the Irish were upon the side of the King. What happened to the 
Irish on the conclusion of the war is thus described by Prendergast : 

“ They were finally subdued in 1 652 by Cromwell and the arms of the Commonwealth and 
then took place a scene not witnessed in Europe since the Conquest of Spain by the Vandals. 
Tndeed it is injustice to the Vandals to equal them with the English of 1652, for the 
Vandals came as strangers and conquerors in an age of force and barbarism, nor did they 
banish the people, though they seized and divided their lands by lot ; but the English in 1652 
were of the same nation as half of the chief families in Ireland, and had at that time had the 
island under their sway for five hundred years. The captains and men of war of the Irish 
amounting to 40,000 men and upwards, they banished into Spain, where they took service 
under that King ; others of them, with a crowd of orphan boys and girls, were transported 
to serve the English planters in the West Indies, and the remnant of the nation, not 
banished or transported, were to be transplanted into Connaught, while the conquering army 
divided the ancient inheritances of the native and naturalised Irish amongst them 'by lot. 

. . . . Connaught* was selected for the habitation of the Irish Nation by reason of its 

being surrounded by the sea and the Shannon all but ten miles, and the whole easily made 
into one line by a few forts. To further secure the imprisonment of the nation, and cut 
them off from relief by sea, a belt four 1 ** miles wide, commencing one mile to the west of 
biigo, and so winging along the coast and Shannon, was reserved by the Act of 27th 
September, 1 Go 3, from being set out to the Irish, and was to be given to the soldiery to 
plant. Thither all the Irish were to remove at latest by the first day of May, 1 654 
except Irishwomen married to English Protestants before the 2nd December, 1650, provided 
they became Protestants, except also boys under fourteen and girls under twelve in Pro- 
testant service, and to be brought up Protestants; and, lastly, those who had shown during 
tiie ten years warm Ireland their constant good affection to the Parliament of England in 
preference to the King. There they were to dwell without entering a walled town or coming 
mJes of same on pain of death. All were to remove thither by the 1st of May, 
1654, at latest, under pain of being put to death by sentence of a court of military officers, 
if found after that date on the English side of the Shannon.” 

Lori Macaulay-, 24 Lord Macaulay, in his history, thus alludes to the treatment of Maud 
View of treatment by Oliver Cromwell: — 
of Ireland by 

yiel T ed , vi « our and abiIit y of Cromwell. In a few months he 

SSSto L- e JT d ’i a , S Ire aad had never b «en subjugated during the five centuries of 
slaughter which had elapsed since the landing of the first Norman settlers. He resolved to 
put an end to that conflict of races and religions which had so long distracted the island by 
Zll fr ■ T g i sh / nd Protestant population decidedly predominant. For this end he 
foJTii to .“® fierce . entlu,siasm of his followers, waged war resembling that which 

1 i n “0 °anaanites, smote the idolaters with the edge of the sword so that great 
left , without inhabitants, drove many thousands to the Continent, shipped off 
c tb a Tudies ’ and su PP lied fcb e void thus made by pouring in 

numeious colonists of Saxon blood and of Calvinistic faith." ^ F 

25. Of the actual removal Walpole states— 

T S *r 6t m lie x r 5* d> , w ® re well nigh impassable, and the squalid multitude, as 
, , 1D 0 *^ e . ^ est ) found that the barren land to which they had been sent was all 
i S'™ 601 T oramodat ion. When the exiles reached Connaught, they were 
piiiaged by the officera employed to set out their allotments, who had to be bribed either 
; a P° r ^ of the ] “ d awarded before they would stir in the business. . - - 

called towns, which were exclusively inhabited by people of English blood, were cleared 

* Including the County Clare, but excluding the County of Sligo and the Barony of 
Tyraw ey, County Mayo, which were reserved for Cromwellian soldiers; 

Afterwards reduced to one mile. 

*** Islands off the coast also reserved for soldiery. 


Oliver Cromwell. 


Mr. C. G. 
Walpole’s view. 
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like the country. The Cork and Waterford merchants went into exile, and carried their 
enterprise to Ostend, to Rochelle, to Cadiz, and even to Mexico. The flourishing trade of 
the ancient chartered towns was a thing of the past. The wealthy burgesses of Kilkenny 
and Tipperary were alike expelled, with Walter Cheevers of Monkstown, or Lord Roche of 
Fermoy. And Galway, whose quays had lately been laden with cargoes from French and 
Spanish merchant vessels, was knocked down to the citizens of Liverpool and Gloucester in 

discharge of their advances to the Parliamentary army The plantation failed, 

like the earlier ones, by the planters being absorbed by the Irish. Notwithstanding the most 
stringent regulations to the contrary, the soldiers intermarried with the young Irish girls. 

The natives were taken as servants by English masters. The old process was begun over 
again which had been at work in the days of the Plantagenets ; the settlers succumbed to 
the old influences. Forty years after the Settlement had been accomplished, numbers of the 
children of Cromwell’s soldiers were unable to speak a word of English.” 

26. The Plantation period lasted for almost a century — to be accurate, Period of 
for the ninety-six years from 1558 to 1654 — and the object of England Plantations, 
was to Anglicize Ireland by planting British Protestant settlers in the 

place of the Irish Catholic inhabitants of the country. What the results of 
the Plantations were, and to what extent they continue to be causes of the 
present condition of Ireland, can hardly be regarded as matters of controversy. 

The opinion of historians upon the occurrences of the period is unanimous, 
and it could not be otherwise. There can be no doubt about the reality of 
the terrible hardships, slaughterings, and infamous transportations, especially 
of women and girls, that accompanied the execution of the sordid and heartless 
Plantation projects. But these methods of slaying and transporting may 
perhaps be regarded as being without any practical effect upon Ireland itself 
at the present time. It is different, however, if we look to what was done with 
the Irish who were permitted to live and to remain in their own country. We 
can still see throughout most of Ireland that the “lean lands” are occupied, 
and in many parts overcrowded, b}- the descendants of those who were moved 
from the “fat lands” to make way for the colonists. A full realization of all the 
circumstances seems to be necessary before such a knowledge of the condition 
of the country can be acquired as would enable useful and effective legisla- 
tion to be undertaken. It should be thoroughly understood that the con- 
dition of the people of Ireland is not the result of laziness, vice, or even 
hopeless resignation ; but that the existing state of poverty is the direct and 
necessary consequence of such action, with continuing results, as would at 
the present day be regarded as so unjust as to be almost inconceivable. At 
this point it need only be mentioned that the policy of confining the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of a country to the ooorest lands that are at all 
capable of cultivation seems, as regards the inhabitants so restricted, to lead 
inevitably to a chronic struggle for existence that becomes intensified into 
destitution, and even famine, by bad harvests, or by want of such employment 
as can be obtained, or by any calamity such as widespread fever or pestilence. 

27. It is very generally the habit to deprecate any allusions to transactions Habitto deprecate 
such as the Plantations, or to hostile interference with Irish trade or indus- allusions to such 
tries, or to penal legislation of various kinds. It is said that they are matters 1S lica even 
of ancient history, and that the only result of such allusions can be the creation 

or revival of a feeling of bitterness and exasperation on the part of the descen- 
dants of those who were injured. It is therefore urged that the dead past 
should be buried, and that nothing should now be said to injure friendly and 
cordial relations among all concerned. But unfortunately the past cannot 
truly be described as u dead,” for its effects survive. It may however safely 
be affirmed that at the present time all references to those wrongs are made, 
not for the purpose of producing ill-will, but with the object of causing the des- 
cendants of the wrong-doers to repair the injuries that were done, in so far as 
the descendants of the injured still continue to suffer thereby, and in so far as the 
effects of the injuries are remediable. Besides, it must be obvious that friendly 
and cordial relations can, between two nations so circumstanced, only be 
completely established upon any genuine and lasting basis by a determined and 
hearty effort on the part of those whose ancestors inflicted continuing injuries 
to do everything in their power to remove or to mitigate the effects of 
deplorable action in the past, not by a mere shifting of the crushing burden 
to a different position on the body of the bearer, but by complete removal 
accompanied with restorative treatment. Another reason for giving a clear 
account of what happened in the past is a belief that among the ordinary 

4 
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citizens of the United Kingdom only very few are aware of the cause f 
the condition of Ireland ; and that, without such knowledge, the natural ' ° f 
pression among people in general might be that the claim ’put forward*™ 
behalf of special treatment for Ireland is unreasonable, and without » 
sufficient justification. J ar ‘^ 


Consideration of 
length of time 
that has elapsed. 


28. As regards the length of time that has elapsed since the Plantations 
and the restrictive legislation referred to, there is at the present day 
tendency in men’s minds to be influenced by a vague impression that what has 
happened is obsolete for all practical purposes. But this is not so as regards 
the life or history of a nation. The Plantation of Cromwell took place in 
the year 1654, and to show how very near that tremendous event is to us it 
is interesting to realise that one who died about the middle. of the nineteenth 
century (say the Duke of Wellington or Dan O’Connell) might have spoken 
to a man whose father was transplanted to Connacht, from whom the son had 
received a clear account of the circumstances of that dismal exodus as they 
actually happened, when as a boy of (say) ten years of age, the father had 
to leave his home with the family and all their belongings to seek a 
resting place beyond the Shannon. That is to say, there was only one life 
between the Duke of Wellington or Dan O’Connell and the Cromwellian 
Transplantation. And, indeed, the same illustration applies as regards our- 
selves if we take a chain of three lives of eighty-five years each— no un- 
common age. Similarly, if we assume three lives of seventy years there is 
only one clear life between us and the year 1699, when the Act of Parliament 
was passed prohibiting woollen manufacture in Ireland. 


Legislation imposing Agricultural and Industrial Restriction. 

Satiim , 2 ?‘ As the effect of the Plantations upon the agricultural occupants of the 
lands ot inferior quality in Ireland, even at the present day. must be obvious to 
any person whose attention is drawn to the condition of the country and to the 
state of its inhabitants ; so it must be equally clear, it is believed, that in Ireland 
the various kinds of industrial and commercial classes, and also the agricultural 
class as regards the disposal of its produce, have been either obliterated or 
else most seriously crippled by legislation passed in the interest of England, 
buch restrictive legislation was passed with the avowed object of injuring 
Irish trade, and in other instances the direct or ostensible aim of the Legis- 
lature was to pass laws suited to England regardless of their effect upon 


Navigation 
12 Car. II., c. 


Cattle Acts. 


Acts SO. It is noteworthy that very soon after the period of Plantations, which 
ceased durmg the Commonwealth, the policy of restricting the trade of Ire- 
land in agricultural produce and in manufactured goods was adopted. In 
‘py;- J? 60 < immediately after the Commonwealth, the Navigation Act 
°\ V 61 ’ “5 eoted a gamst the Dutch, was extended, but its provisions were 
not directed against Ireland, The Navigation Aot of 1668 however did 
indirectly exclude Ireland from British privileges, and treat it as a foreign 
coun ry. s regards European b fates, it was by this law enacted that all goods 

imported into .England should be subject to a higher rate of duty, unless they 
were earned m English ships. This Act had the effect of penalising and 
practically of preventing a carrying trade in Irish ships. 

3 ' ,r 31 ‘ % a Statute passed in 1666, three years after the Navigation Act, 
the exportation of cattle from Ireland to England was prohibited with a view 
o eeping up he puces of English cattle, and to raising or keeping up the value 

0 and in England. Without going into the question whether such legislation 
was either then or subsequently advantageous to England, it is obvious that 
it was at the time most injurious, and in many instances ruinous, to Irish 
airneis or cattle dealers. The Act, under the penalty of forfeiture, prohibited 

1 6 lr ?i^D r ^ 10D . m ^° England from Ireland of all cattle, sheep, and swine, and 
a so all beef, pork, and bacon, except for necessary provisions, the importa- 
tion ot either fat or lean cattle being declared unnecessary, destructive of the 
welfare of the kingdom, and a public nuisance. Subsequent legislation 
included mutton, lamb, butter, and cheese in the list of prohibited articles. 
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32. The prohibition against the importation of Irish cattle and provisions into Unforeseen 
England led to the establishment of an Irish trade in piqkled or salted meat and C0nse< iuent 
provisions with the French and other nations, including the inhabitants of the commerce and 
colonies. The exportation from Ireland to foreign countries of hides, tallow, and industries, 
butter, also became an important trade. Trade with foreign countries led to a 

great increase in Irish shipping, and the Irish, instead of exchanging in England 
as formerly, their cattle and other exports for whatever they wanted, obtained 
their requirements in France, Holland, or other places abroad. The result . 
was that the English lost much of their provision trade with foreign countries, 
and, owing to the prohibition of Irish “ stores,” the cattle reared in England 
little more than sufficed for home consumption, so that even the English had 
to come to Ireland for provisions. What had been intended as an injury to 
Irish trade, and it did inflict a very heavy injury at the time of the actual 
dislocation of the former trade, dealt a still heavier blow to English trade, not of 
course immediately but gradually during the series of years that followed the 
prohibitory legislation. Under the wise guidance of the Duke of Ormonde and 
the Irish Council of Trade the industries and commerce of Ireland were 
energetically and successfully developed during the period of comparative 
prosperity that began about 1670, and ended with the campaigns of William 
the Third against James the Second, from the siege of Derry in 16S8 to the 
treaty of Limerick in 1691. While the war lasted, and for some little time 
afterwards, all trade and commerce were suspended, but after a little while 
attempts were made to revive and restore the state of affairs that had existed 
before the war. 

33. The revival of industries and trade in Ireland soon attracted the notice Interference with 
of English manufacturers and merchants, and representations by way of Irisl1 Industries, 
complaint were made to King William the Third. Interference with Irish 

industries had, however, been broached before on different occasions. In 
1634 the Earl of Strafford wrote to King Charles the First : — 

“ I am of opinion that all wisdom advises to keep this kingdom as much subordinate 
and dependent upon England as is possible, and holding them from the manufacture of wool 
(which unless otherwise directed I shall by all means discourage), and then enforcing them 
to fetch their clothing from thence, and to take then.* salt from the king (being that which 
preserves and gives value to all their native staple commodities), how can they depart from 
us without nakedness and beggary 1 Which is of itself so mighty a consideration that a small 
profit should not bear it down.” 

34. Ill the year 1660 by the Statute 12 Car. II., c. 4, a heavy duty was 
imposed upon Irish woollen goods on their importation into England. In 1673 
Sir William Temple proposed that the manufacture of most woollen goods in 
Ireland should cease, as being prejudicial to the English woollen trade. In 
1697 a Bill was introduced into the English House of Commons forbidding all 
export of woollens from Ireland, but the dissolution of Parliament prevented 
the passing of this Bill. In 1698 each House of Parliament in England 
presented an address to the King praying that the woollen industry of Ireland 
should be discouraged, and that the linen manufacture there should be 
encouraged. The address of the House of Commons stated with reference 
to the woollen manufacture: — 

“ It becomes us like our ancestors to be jealous of the increase and establishment of it 
elsewhere, and to use our utmost endeavours to prevent it." 

King William III. gave the well-known answer : — 

“ I shall do all that in me lies to discourage the woollen manufacture in Ireland, and 
encourage the linen manufacture there, and to promote the trade of England." 

35. A subservient and non-representative Irish Parliament by their Act 
(10 Will. Ill, c. 3) imposed prohibition duties upon woollens exported from 
Ireland. Of this transaction Mr. W. E. H. Lecky writes : — 

“ The main industry of Ireland had been deliberately destroyed because it had so prospered 
that English manufacturers had begun to regard it as a competitor with their own. It is 
true, indeed, that a promise was made that the linen and hempen manufacture should be 
encouraged as a compensation ; but, even if it had been a just principle that a nation should 
be restricted by force of law to one or two forms of industry, there was no proportion 
between that which was destroyed and that which was to he favoured, and no real reciprocity 
established between the two counti’ies.” 

4 2 
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In the year 1700 the value of the export of Irish linen amounted to littl 
more than £14,000, Mr. Leeky states, and he proceeds to say: — 


“ The English utterly suppressed the existing woollen manufacture in Ireland in order 
reserve that industry entirely to themselves, but the English and Scotch continued os 7 l 

their manufacture of linen The Irish linen manufacture was undoubted 

encouraged by bounties, but not until 1743, when the country had sunk into a condition If 
appalling wretchedness.” u 01 


Edmund Burke’s 
view of repressive 
legislation. 


36. But it is not in the case of woollens alone that Irish manufactures were 
prohibited, or penalised. Sail-cloth ; glass ; checked, striped, and dyed linens • 
cottons; silk; beer; malt; hats; gunpowder; bar-iron; iron- ware; and other 
articles were taxed out of existence so far as Irish trade was concerned 
Edmund Burke, with this legislation in mind, asked as a member of the 
British Parliament — 


‘ Irela I ld united to the Crown of Great Britain for no other purpose than that we should 
counteract the bounty of Providence in her favour, and, in proportion as that bounty hns 
been liberal that we are to regard it as an evil which is to be met with in everv sort of 
corrective?” y ot 


Lord Dufierin’s 
opinion. 


Hostile tariffs. 


Miss Murray’s 
summary. 


Mr. J. A. Froude observes on this matter — 

. “ England governed Ireland for what she deemed her own interest, making- her oalcuh 
tion on the gross balance of her trade ledgers and leaving her moral obligations to accumu" 
late, as if right and wrong had been blotted out of the statute book of the universe.” 

Lord Dufferin is not less strong in what he says — 

“During the course of the last 250 years we have successively tasted the tender meroip« 
of every interest in turn— whether landed, trading, or commercial— and have little reason to 
pronounce one less selfish than another. From Queen Elizabeth’s reign until within a few 
years of the Union the various commercial confraternities of Great Britain never for » 
moment relaxed their relentless grip on the trades of Ireland. 

“ ° ne 0n ® ° f eac , h of ? ur nascent industries was either strangled in its birth or Landed 
over gagged and bound to the jealous custody of the rival interest of England, until at last 
every fountain of wealth was hermetically sealed, and even the traditions of commercial 
enterprise have perished through desuetude.” erciai 

. 87. The principal weapon used by England for the destruction of Irish 
industries was that of hosti e tariffs ; and in this respect Ireland was unarmed 

subrnHtsd t n °tl re T t ^ ll , at § because under Poyning's Act Bills before being 
submitted to the Irish Parliament had to receive the sanction of the Privy 
Council of England. The greatest variation in duties existed in the two 
countiies.and the agitation m Ireland for what was at the time called Free 

estlblisbw / qUa l - a j’® 01 n °, tarfffs at alL But Free Trade ™ “>t 

established un til trade and industries throughout Ireland generally had largely 

tfon of PnSSb w?” >™d only sixpence a yard was imposed c/the import^ 

of 7/ fl ® vw i 1 t b- whl i e the Insh ln En g land were charged with a duty 

fo treat * W 1 °° urse 1 - Wa , S a ° f FoWhition, an'd 

m great numbers of other cases hostility to Irish trade was shown in +h P 
arrangement of preferential tariffs for England. 

38. Miss Murray, in her “ History of the Commercial and Pinaucial 
Eelations between England and Ireland,” summarises the transactions of 
the seventy-five years following the accession of William III. 

a r * ““‘W wate 7 Maud was to bo little more than 

resSLSs.” P Portion, pohtioal corruption, and commercial and industrial 


Mr. Froude’s 
opinion. 


and^nimereeTs^f 1 P ,° s j ion after tie prohibition of manufactures 

ana commerce is clearly described by Mr. Froude— 

^ Act, their woollen manufactures taken 

thTeof the Irish^o rtiS ,tSb, ,“ff cr TP W “ d “"Oped, the single resource left to 
Slltem nourished dreams of improving their unfortunate country was 

numerous than as vat e-riot-, l "ir™ employment for a population tliree times more 
substantial comfort Li material ataSL™ * Pr “ 1 ’ eCt ' “ “°S l""” 11 ** ' “ f 

in their leaser tn v w,. , • • • • • I he tenants were forbidden 

away into holes and coiners, long< f em P lo y ed - ™ driv ® n 
keeping starving cattle of their own » the ^subsistence by potato jjardensor by 

COTs2oe a o“ttriSp m “S b8ta f t0 , 8 ” bsi,t ”P»o tool conditions forced its eff “at K the 
2™ 2 other^S T- ” 'r“ d ’ “'“S' 1 composed of landowners who were tempted 
Commons in 1716 r P <inlv P d 1611 • farms . 011 tbfi terms m °st profitable to them, the House of 
2X7Sd22boft " all f *" e ® lrt f ” • general ehLnge of system 
p p and country by bringing back and stimulating agriculture. They 
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passed a vote that covenants which prohibited the breaking soil with the plough were 
impolitic and should have no binding force. They passed heads of a Bill which they recom- 
mended with the utmost earnestness to the consideration of the English Council, enjoining 
that for every hundred acres which any tenant held he should break up and cultivate five, 
and, as a further encouragement, that a trifling bounty should be granted by the Govern- 
ment on com grown for exportation. And what did England answer? England, which 
was so wisely anxious for the prosperity of the Protestant interest in Ireland : England, which 
was struggling so pathetically to make the Irish peers and gentlemen understand the things 
that belonged to their peace? The bounty system might or might not have been well 
calculated to produce the effect which Ireland desired. It was the system which England 
herself practised with every industry which she wished to encourage, and it was not on 
economic grounds that the Privy Council rejected a Bill which they ought rather to have 
thrust of their own accord on Irish acceptance. The real motive was probably the same 
which led to the suppression of the manufactures. — the detestable opinion that to govern 
Ireland conveniently Ireland must be kept weak.” 

40. In eleven years after a similar Bill passed, but was ineffective. Its Mr. Lecky ’s 
history is given at length by Mr. Froude and by Mr. Lecky in his “ Eighteenth opinion. 
Century.” In the same book with reference to this period Mr. Lecky reviews 
the transactions that have here been briefly alluded to — 

“ No country ever exercised a more complete control over the destinies of another 
than did England over those of Ireland for three-quarters of a century after the Revolution. 

No serious resistance of any kind was attempted. The nation was as passive as clay in the 
hands of the potter, and it is a circumstance of peculiar aggravation that a large part of the 
legislation I have recounted was a distinct violation of a solemn treaty. The commercial 
legislation which ruined Irish industry, the confiscation of Irish land which demoralised and 
impoverished the nation were all directly due to the English Government and the English 
Parliament.” 

The opinion of Mr. Froude is no less clear — 

“ If the high persons at the head of the great British Empire had deliberately considered 
by what means they could condemn Ireland to remain the scandal of tbeir rale they could 
have chosen no measures better suited to their end than those which they pursued unrelentingly 
through three-quarters of a century.” 

41. The measures taken by England were completely successful in ruining Result of 
the manufactures, the trade, and even the agriculture of Ireland ; and for the repressive 
eighty-one years, from 1699 to 1780, there did not exist, with the exception of legislation, 
the linen industry for the second half of that period, and there could not be, 

any remunerative work or effort in the country — owing to the conditions and 
restrictions that had been imposed and continued by the English Government. 

But from 1780, and still more from 1782, there was a brisk revival in the 
industrial life of the country, and the sixteen years from 1782 to 1798, when 
Irishmen had more control in the government of their country than for any other 
period, stand out clearly in history as the summit-level of Irish prosperity.- 
Before were the eras of wars, confiscations, restrictions, and repressions ; and 
afterwards followed a period of unequal partnership which Ireland would have 
been more fit to enter on terms beneficial to both if she had previously had 
like advantages in the development of her resources. 

42. The Parliament of 1782 was representative of only a small section of Revival of 

Ireland, and the Executive Government of the country was altogether inde- industries under 
pendent, of the Irish Parliament. It was however almost altogether composed 611 ° 

of Irishmen, and this assembly, even with its great faults and drawbacks, 

effected more in its time for the practical prosperity of the country than any 
Parliament before or since. Miss Murray, in her history, after giving some 
particulars of what was done, says : — 

“ In fact, the independent Irish legislature set itself to promote the material prosperity of 
the country in every possible way, and there is no doubt that its efforts had much to say to 
the really surprising commercial progress which was made from 1780 until the years imme- 
diately preceding the Union. The Irish fisheries became the envy and admiration of Great 
Britain, and agriculture, as we have already seen, increased rapidly. Yarious manufactures 
in Ireland began to thrive. The manufacture of hats, of boots and shoes, of candles and soap, 
of blankets and carpets, of woollens, of printed cottons and fustians, of tabinets, and of glass, 
all sprang into importance, while the linen manufacture, which had decayed during the 
American War, quickly revived, and in ten years the exports of various kinds of . linen 
doubled. All this progress was made whilst Irish manufactures, with the one exception of 
certain kinds of linens, were denied admittance to the British market, and whilst Irish ports 

were open to all British goods From 1798 to the Union the general export 

of Ireland fell considerably, owing to the disturbances caused by the Rebellion, and to the 
universal uneasiness among the business and manufacturing population on account of the 
approaching legislative union with Great Britain. The woollen manufacture shared in this 
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general decline of trade, and from 1798 to tlie Union the exportation of all kinds of woollen 
stuffs declined. It continued to decline at a rapid rate from the Union till 1823, from which 

date we possess no definite records of Irish exports and imports ’’ “ On the 

whole this short period of legislative independence in Ireland was by far the most prosperous 
period which the country had ever experienced. The Irish Parliament included among its 
members many brilliant and capable men, who knew by what means they might best promote 
the prosperity of their country. The pity was that they had only a short twenty years in 
which to work, and that when the U nion took place the industrial life of the Irish people was 
• not fully or firmly enough established to benefit by the new connection. From a material 

point of view the Union achieved nothing for Ireland, simply because the two countries were 
too different in their economic life to allow of both reaping equal benefit from the operation 
of the same commercial system. Almost directly after the Union there began a decline in 
Irish trade and industry, slow at first, but afterwards very rapid, a decline which only quite 
recently has begun to be arrested.” 

During the nineteenth century the methods and conditions of life have been 
revolutionised in every civilised country. The application of power to in- 
dustrial machinery ; the rapid transit of cattle and goods by land and sea • 
the methods for preserving perishable produce; the application of experimental 
science and physics to agriculture, commerce and industries ; the free-trade 
legislation of England ; and the wonderful extension of literary and other 
education are among the chief causes of the marvellous change that has 
taken place in most civilised countries, but, perhaps, least of all in Ireland. 

1800°* Umon m . 43. When the Act of Union between Great Britain and Ireland was passed 
in the year 1800 Ireland had little more than made the first successful steps 
under the fostering care of its own Parliament towards the establishment of 
its industries and trade. Until greater powers were conferred upon the Irish 
Parliament it had in those days of restrictive tariffs and direct aids been 
impossible for manufacturers and merchants in Ireland to attempt to compete 
with England which had for some time been engaged in strengthening 
its industries and commerce by bounties on home produce and by hostile 
tariffs against competing foreign products. During the sixteen years between 
1782 and 1798 it would not have been possible to have trained and developed 
Ireland to an extent that would have enabled her to compete at all with the 
English industries that had been put on their feet by State aid, whether in 
fine form of bounties, or of exemption from tariffs levied against goods shipped 
from foreign countries — in which category Ireland was placed for trade pur- 
poses. After the Act of Union hostile tariffs and discouragements were 
relaxed and Ireland, as regards industries and trade, was associated upon more 
e T . terms with England where however State-aid had served its purpose in 
giving support to industries at their start, and continuing it until they became 
. esta blished. The result was that Irish manufactures, industries, and 

trade succumbed in their competition with those of highly developed England 
and of ‘ protected ” foreign countries. 


Views of different 44. Some authorities will now be cited for the preceding observations, 
result of Act of ceXiiy^statmg 0 — a chapter Upon the occurrences of the nineteenth 

history _°f Ireland during the nineteenth century divides itself naturally 
P ■ n s \ ^. e * ainu ?? 1846 and 1847 forming the dividing line. Prior to the 
i ' P°P U steadily increased, and the condition of life among the mass of the 
rpaJhod^bTi r .°“ worse. Just when the poverty and misery of the Irish people had 

flip foiJiiro ’ A S ° 8 ra P lucall y described to us in the report of the Devon Commission, 

their H pota,t ? ° r ?P> , on w tich the majority of the population entirely depended for 

n«rind • enoe > 1® C 1 to thousands of deaths by starvation, and the commencement of the 
romhinori +i ° n ’ | s still continuing. The net result of this process of emigration, 

„j i. 1 e rava 8;es during the Famine, has been a decrease in the population from 

£ ^ T de ? f rr dalatt ■ • • The last twenty years of the nineteenth 

lias *° r ^ e an< * years of economic strain, for the pressure of foreign competition 

them nf tho a , tran ^ forillatiori - in the most important Irish industries, and has deprived 
effeef-o m, a , van tages in the English market which they used to possess. The whole 

and did ah 6 m ' W1< l® au *g the English market took many years to work themselves out, 
the fall nf wll/ a PP ear . until about 1880, when the pressure of competition greatly increased 
amono- Irish farmers »P nC8S k een going on for some time, and led to much distress 

Miss Murray a!so points out at. length the effect of the Act of 1846 
p mg e English Corn Laws, at first checking the growing of Irish grain, 
^subsequently, vast fore %n corn-fields came into cultivation, leading 

e practical extinction of the Irish as well as the British trade in home- 
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grown corn. As regards Irish industries the result was similar. From 1820. 
when protective duties were withdrawn, a further decline took place owing to 
the inability of the Irish woollen trade to compete with English capitalists, 
and owing to the new machinery introduced for spinning and weaving. 

“It was difficult,” Miss Murray states, “ if not impossible, for a small Irish manufacturer 
with little capital to erect the new expensive machinery which British capitalists were 
beginning to use, and which was resulting in such a cheapening of production. As the era 
of the development in mechanism advanced, Irish manufacturers, more especially the 
woollen manufacturers, found that they had not the material resources necessary to meet it, 
and the ruin of the woollen industry was more complete than that which had resulted from 
the repressive legislation of nearly a century and a half before.” 

If such a crisis had arisen iu Ireland between 1782 and 1798, or if 
there had been an Irish Parliament when the crisis did occur, that Parliament 
would, without doubt, have made some arrangement, by lending money or 
otherwise, that would have enabled the manufacturers to purchase new 
machinery, and so preserve the industry in the country. The opinion of Mass 
Murray may be quoted in this connection.” 

“The industrial history of Ireland during the nineteenth century shows how impossible it 
was for Irish manufacturers to compete with British once the two countries were commer- 
cially united, and all Custom duties on articles going from one countiy to the other gradually 
abolished. It also shows the advisability of a country possessed of little industrial develop- 
ment fostering and protecting its infant manufactures until they are firmly established in 
order to prevent them being crushed out of existence by the competition of other countries. 
But union with Great Britain necessitated the application of the new Free Trade principles 
to Ireland just at the time when Irish industries should have met with encouragement and 
protection.” 

45. The history of Irish agriculture, trade and manufactures from 1660 to 
the present time is, according to the authorities that have been quoted, a 
chronicle of hostile enactments and repressive proceedings on the part of 
Great Britain, as long as Ireland was a separate but dependent kingdom ; 
and, when a Parliamentary Union had been effected, history shows that 
subsequent legislation was beneficial, on the whole, to the established manu- 
factories of England, as they had been in existence for a long time without 
any serious competitors, while the state of the law was at the same time, 
ruinous to Ireland, except in the case of those few Northern localities in which 
capital had accumulated, and an industrial population had been trained by 
means of the aid given for a long time in the case of the linen industry. 

The Over-Taxation of Ireland. 

46. Ireland has been still further impoverished, as has been shown by the 
recent Royal Commission on the subject, by excessive taxation which has 
been enormously increased even since the date when that Commission reported. 
Even if it were the fact that the amount raised by such taxation was mostly 
spent in Ireland there would not, it is submitted, be a sufficient explanation 
or justification for overtaxing the Irish people. A poor country should be 
economically governed, having regard to its means and requirements; and in its 
methods of administration the example of a wealthy country should pot be 
followed. Notwithstanding the finding of the Royal Commission, it is still 
contended by many, both in Great Britain and Ireland, that Ireland is not a 
separate entity, and language is used with reference to Ireland as if it were an 
English shire. A glance at the map of the United Kingdom is in its way an 
obvious answer to those who deny that Ireland is a separate entity ; and the 
argument from geographical position is confirmed by undisputed historical facts. 
Up to the year 1800, when the Union of Parliaments took place, there had 
been for centuries in Ireland a separate Parliament, exercising full, undisputed, 
and sole power to levy taxes both for Irish administration and for contribu- 
tions towards the support of the Army and Navy common to both Great 
Britain and Ireland.* From 1800 to 1817 there was a separate Exchequer 
for Ireland and evfen to the present time the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
Great Britain is separately gazetted as Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer. 
It cannot be disputed that up to 1800 Ireland was a separate financial entity, 
and by the Acts of Union of the Legislatures of Great Britain and of Ireland, 
which must be regarded as a treaty, special provisions were enacted by each. 
Parliament, stipulating that Ireland should have a right to special financial 
treatment. The speeches and statements that were made at the time of the 

* See speech of William Pitt in the British House of Commons on 31st January, 1799. 
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Union by members of the British Ministry were intended to assure the 
Irish Parliament and the Irish people that the financial position of Ireland 
would be improved by a union with Great Britain, and that in the event of a 
union Irish taxpayers would have to pay less than if they were to remain a 
distinct kingdom, as it was until 1800. The report of the Financial Relations 
Commission has however established that the surrender on the part of Ireland 
of the right to be taxed only by its own Parliament has resulted disastrously 
to Ireland. 

47. The general report of eleven out of thirteen of the Financial Relations 
Commission was as follows : — 

“(10.) In carrying out the inquiry we have ascertained that there are certain questions 
upon which we are practically unanimous, and we think it expedient to set them out in this 
joint report. Our conclusions on these questions are as follows — 

“ I. That Great Britain and Ireland must, for the purpose of this inquiry, be considered 
as separate entities.” 

“II. That the Act of Union imposed upon Ireland a burden which, as events showed 
she was unable to bear.” 

“ II L That the increase of taxation laid upon Ireland between 1853 and 1860 was not 
justified by the then existing circumstances.” 

“IV. That identity of rates of taxation does not necessarily involve equality of burden.” 

“ V. That whilst the actual tax revenue of Ireland is about one-seventh of that of Great 
Britain, the relative taxable capacity of Ireland is very much smaller, and is not 
estimated by any of us as exceeding one-twentieth.” 

The majority report, of which the foregoing is the tenth paragraph, was 
signed by O’Conor Bon (Chairman), Lord Farrer, Lord Welby,°the Hon. 
Edward Blake, Messrs. B. W. Currie, W. A. Hunter, Charles E. Martin, 
J. E. Redmond, Thomas Sexton, Henry F. Slattery, and G. W. Wolff. Those 
who dissented from this expression of opinion were Sir Thomas Sutherland 
and Sir David Barbour, but the latter did agree that Ireland was more 
heavily taxed than Great Britain, and he considered that Ireland should be 
given the benefit of any reduction that could be effected in Irish 
expenditure — that is to say that the over-taxation of Ireland should be 
continued in order to provide for Irish development ! Sir Thomas Suther- 
land stood alone in considering that Ireland is not over-taxed. When 
vast sums appear to have been overpaid by Ireland since the Union of 
the Parliaments of Great Britain and of Ireland, it seems that, when full 
restitution is not claimed, there ought to be a hearty willingness on the part 
of the Parliament of the Lnited Kingdom that enforced the over-taxation to 
do all in its power to remedy the impoverishment of Ireland that resulted from 
such over-taxation, and from the effects of other hostile and ruinous measures 
not merely in the relatively remote past, but practically up to, and even at 
the present time. 


Land Tenure in Ireland. 

48. Another cause of the poverty of Ireland, not merely of the agricultural 
population, was the almost universal prevalence of tenancies at will for 
agricultural holdings, with the results that accompanied such a system in 
Ireland. It seems unnecessary to enter into this branch of the affairs of 
Ireland, as the consideration of the Land Question has for the past fifty years 
occupied public attenti on more than any other subject in Ireland. Having regard 
to the very great number of small holdings in the country, there is however a 
danger lest, m the attempt to remedy difficulties as regards tenure, undesirable 
conditions may be renewed and perpetuated by the mere conversion of 
occupiers into owners of too small holdings, and by giving the new and more 
permanent tenure of ownership to purchasers of large agricultural or pastoral 
holdings. Land agitation started in Connacht, where in particular the results 
of the Cromwellian and other Plantations made it impossible for the majority of 
the inhabitants to make a decent livelihood there. F6r the small tenants of 
Ireland a change from occupancy to ownership would be an improverhent, but it 
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would not at all in itself enable them to support themselves in reasonable com- 
fort. For such people an energetic and thorough development of the resources 
of the country at large seems to be necessary to supplement the further 
measures that are being attempted under various Land Acts for providing 
new holdings of sufficient size, or additions to existing small holdings. The 
importance of the Land Question affecting tenure so much occupies public 
attention that there seems to be the danger of regarding the abolition of the 
dual interest in land as a final or effective step in the establishment of a 
“live and thrive ” condition for small peasant proprietors. There is the further 
danger, already just alluded to, that action taken under the new legislation may 
tend to stereotype the continuance of too large a number of small holdings, but 
the risk in this respect would hardly be serious, as an “ dwner ” of too small a 
holding would probably be just’ as ' willing or unwilling as when he was an 
“ occupier ” to migrate to a larger holding, or to make a livelihood Otherwise in 
Ireland. As has been mentioned in paragraph No. 20, there are large tracts in 
different parts of Ireland where the occupiers of land have not sufficient means 
for comfortable support, and the remarks made here specially as to Connacht 
apply to such districts also, and equally to the large number of insufficiently 
employed labourers, with or without small allotments of land, that are 
scattered over the entire country, chiefly in portions of Munster and Leinster. 


The Penal Laws. 

49. .The Penal Laws, which, among other- matters, included legislation 
imposing disabilities as regards education and citizenship, have not yet lost 
their evil and debasing effects. The education of the country in every grade 
is still either inadequate or non-existent; and only recently have those 
affected by disabilities gained such rights of citizenship as enable them to, 
make any effective representations as to their condition. Mr. Lecky, in his 
“ History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century,” after describing the state of 
Ireland after the Revolution, says : — 

“ Such were the conditions that produced the penal code against the Irish Catholics and 
the commercial restraints against Irish industry which form the capital facts of Irish history 
in the generations that immediately followed the Revolution. It will, perhaps, be convenient, 
instead of following a strictly chronological method, to consider these two systems of legisla- 
tion as connected wholes, examining the relations between their many parts, and their 
combined and most fatal influence on Irish life. ... It must- be observed also that the 
penal code which began under William, which assumed its worst features under Anne, and 
which was largely extended under George I. and George II., was entirely unprovoked by any 
active disloyalty on the part of the Catholics. . . . Almost all the great persecutions of 
history, those of tbe early Christians, of Catholics and Protestants on the Continent, and, 

- after the Revolution, of Catholics in England, were directed against minorities. It was the 
distinguishing characteristic of the Irish penal code that its victims constituted at least three- 
fourths of tbe nation, and that it was intended to demoralise as well as degrade. Its enact- 
ments may be divided into different groups. One group was intended to deprive Catholics 
of all civil life. By an Act of the English Parliament they were forbidden to sit in that of 
Ireland. They were afterwards deprived of the elective suffrage, excluded from the corpora- 
tions, from the magistracy, from the bar, from the bench, from the grand juries, and from 
the vestries. . . . They were, of course, excluded on the same grounds from the army 

and navy. . . , In his own country the Catholic was only recognised by the law * for 

repression and punishment.’ The Lord Chancellor and the Chief Justice Robinson both 
distinctly laid down from the bench ‘ that the law does not suppose any such person to exist 
as an Irish Roman Catholic.’ ... A second object of the penal laws was to reduce 
Catholics to a condition of the most extreme and brutal ignorance. As Burke has justly said : 

‘ To render men patient under such a deprivation of all the rights of human nature, everything 
which would give them a knowledge or feeling of those rights was rationally forbidden.’ The 
legislation on the subject of Catholic education may be briefly described, for it amounted 
simply to universal, unqualified and unlimited proscription. The Catholic was excluded 
from the university. He was not permitted to be the guardian of a child. It was made 
- penal for him to keep a school, to act as usher or private tutor, or to send his children to be 
educated abroad ; and a reward of £10 was offered for the discovery of a Popish schoolmaster. 

• • . The operation of these laws alone might have been safely trusted to reduce the 

Catholic population to complete degradation, but there were many other provisions 
intended to check any rising spirit of enterprise that might appear among them, 
and to prevent any ray of hope from animating -their lot. . . . 

By the laws I have desciibed the immense majority of the Irish people were excluded in their 
own country from almost every profession and from every Government office from the highest 
to the lowest, and they were placed under conditions that made the growth of industrial 
virtues and the formation of an enterprising and aspiring character wholly impossible. 

• «. . . The chief branches of Irish commerce and industry had, as we shall see, been 
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deliberately crushed by law in the interest of English manufacturers ; but the Catholics we 
not specially disabled from participating in them, and the legislator contented himself with 
assigning strict limits to their success by providing that, except in the linen trade, no Catholi 
could have more than two apprentices. In the case of landed property, however, the laws 
were more severe, for it was the third great object of the penal code to dissociate the Catholics 
as much as possible from the soil. Of this policy it may he truly said that, unless it was 
intended to make the nation permanently incapable of self-government, it was one of the most 
infatuated that could be conceived. . . . The penal code, as it was actually carried out 
was inspired much less by fanaticism than by rapacity, and was directed less against the 
Catholic religion than against the property and industry of its professors. It was intended to 
make them poor and to keep them poor, to crush in them every germ of enterprise, to degrade 
them into a servile caste who could never hope to rise to the level of their oppressors.” ° 

To the same effect Arthur Young, as quoted by Mr. Lecky, writes in 
his “ Tour in Ireland,” in the years 1776-7-8. 

“ I have conversed on the subject with some of the most distinguished characters in the 
kingdom, and I cannot after all but declare that the scope, purport and aim of the laws of 
discovery, as executed, are not against the Catholic religion, which increases under them but 
against the industry and property of whoever professes that religion.” 


The period of the Penal Code in Ireland against Catholics may be said to 
have begun with the eighteenth century, in the closing years of the reiem of 
King William III, though from the reign of Henry VIII. various Acts were 
from time to time passed for a like purpose, but they were not enforced 
constantly and strictly. The Code of William III., Anne, and Georo-e I. 
remained in force and was put in force to the extent indicated by Lecky and 
Arthur Y oung during three-quarters of the century. The first relaxation of the 
Penal Laws was in the year 1778 (17 & 18 Geo. III., eh. 49), two years after 
the date of American Independence, and the year in which the Irish Volun- 
teers were first enrolled. In February, 1782, the Volunteers at Dungannon 
declared that they held the right of private judgment in matters of religion 
to be equally sacred in others as themselves, and they 


Resolved, thei-efore, that as men and as Irishmen, as Christians and as Protestants we 
rejoice m the relaxation of the penal law against our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, and that 
we conceive the measure to be fraught with the happiest consequences to the union and 
prosperity or the inhabitants of Ireland.” 


In July of the same year the Irish Parliament submitted the following 
address to King George III. : — 


To assure His Majesty that Ins subjects of Ireland are a free people. That the Crown of 
Ireland is an Imperial Crown inseparably annexed to the Crown of Great Britain, on which 
connection the interests and happiness of both nations essentially depend : but that the Kin»- 
dom of Mand is a distinct kingdom, with a Parliament of her own— the sole legislature 
theieof. That there is no body of men competent to make laws to bind this nation except the 
King, Lords and Commons of Ireland ; nor any other parliament which hath any authority 
or power of any sort whatsoever in this couutry, save only the Parliament of Ireland. To 
assure His Majesty that we humbly conceive that in this right the very essence of our 

whlch 7 e >. “ , fche P art of ail people of Ireland, do claim as their 
birthright, and which we cannot yield but with our lives.” 


In reference to the occurrences of 1782, M. Gustave de Beaumont 
observes ( translated ) — 

Ameriolm provinces, whose declaration of independence was a 
the d w LlT 1 E “S knd ’ Ireland more closely united to that country than on 

Sf.“ T™ n? ner parliamentary independence was established, tor that independence was the 
SLn to V fr I “‘f ““P"f ; *« Unite! States broke that compact by their emend- 
of wh? ? r, ^ a ” d fataw by becoming free. Burke well described the, event 
ot 17b J when he called it the 1688 of Ireland.” 


Further penal laws were repealed in this memorable year of 1782, and 
again m 1793 although in 1792 a petition asking for a smaller measure was 
rejected the _ change of attitude is attributed to the beginning of the 
j 1 ™ ^volution and to the outbreak of war between England aud France, 
and therefore to the desire to do something towards removing the internal 
grievances of the country. But the excesses of the French Revolution 
rought about a reaction. The Catholic clergy withdrew from the agitation, 
n.dmund Burke ceased to advocate the Irish cause, and the general feeling, 
norrihed by the occurrences in France, became too much depressed to enter 
heartily into efforts for even constitutional reforms. The Government took 
this opportunity of arranging for the dissolution of the Irish Volunteers, apd of 
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passing the Convention Act, which prohibited any assembly of delegates from 
deliberating upon public affairs. The Association of United Irishmen met 
secretly instead ot openly, and the course of resistance was turned into 
channels that led to the events of 179S, and ultimately, in connection with 
other methods, to the Act for the Union of Parliaments in 1800. 

50. In the United Parliament no action was successfully taken for the repeal Catholic 
of the penal laws, but in 1810 a Catholic Association was established in Ireland Emancipation, 
for making efforts in this direction ; and subsequently, under the leadership of 
O’Connell, who was elected M.P. for the County Clare in 1828, its exertions 
were successful, and the Catholic Emancipation Act was passed in 1829. 

Some disabilities continued, but the main provisions of the penal code were 
then removed from the Statute Book, though their adverse effect necessarily 
continued long after the repeal of the code itself, which must still be 
regarded, in connection with subsequent distasteful educational administration, 
as an enduring cause of much of the want of prosperity of Ireland, and of the 
defective education of the mass of the population. 


Free Trade Legislation. 

51. From the Restoration in 1660 — the agricultural and pastoral population Free Trade, 
of Ireland had, whenever restrictive legislation was not in operation, good 
markets for their produce, though, under the Irish land system that existed, 

the tenants did not, and could not, thrive. The repeal of the Corn Laws 
in 1846 was the first manifestation of the complete change that was 
approaching. The British workman naturally wished for cheap food, and, 
by his newly-acquired political power, insisted upon getting it. The opening 
up of a free and extensive market for corn gradually brought supplies to 
England from distant quarters of the world, while, at the same time, a 
serious injury was thereby inflicted upon the agricultural population of 
the entire United Kingdom, including Ireland. Tillage accordingly was 
discouraged, and land in Ireland was to a greater extent devoted to cattle, 
many farmers giving up almost altogether the cultivation of even sufficient 
crops for home-grown food for their families and cattle. And, as means of 
communication improved, steamers were designed for a foreign meat and 
cattle trade, so that the Irish cattle ti'ade, as it had hitherto existed, was 
seriously injured. Similarly, foreign competition has injured the Irish 
agriculturists’ and merchants’ profit in the butter, egg, bacon, and wool trade. 

Various foreign and colonial countries have obtained a foremost place 
in English markets for agricultural produce of all kinds, including cattle, 
butter, cheese, bacon, fruit ; and the question to be considered, and that 
which is being considered is, what use farmers in Ireland should, according 
to circumstances, make of their land, how the produce should be prepared for 
sale, and how it should be marketed. The Irish farming population is 
deficient, for the reasons that have already been stated, in primary, secondary, 
and technical instruction, and therefore the methods that have been adopted 
in countries where the inhabitants have had greater educational advantages 
are not yet perhaps altogether suitable for Irish farmers. 

The Adequacy of the Legislation of 1899 as regards Agriculture and 
Rural Industries. 

52. The question for consideration at present in this Report is not what Was legislation of 
steps ought to be taken in order to improve the position of Irish farmers — 1899 adequate 1 ? 
that is a matter for subsequent reference — but whether sufficient powers and 

sufficient funds have been given by the Act of 1899 to the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical instruction to enable it to carry out such changes 
as may be considered necessary or desirable. The bodies created under the Act 
of 1899 have, it may be stated briefly and at once, received the fullest powers 
from the Legislature to develop agriculture and other rural industries, and if 
funds are sufficient there is nothing to prevent the undertaking of any 
work or duty, provided that the Department, the Council, the Board, and 
the County Committees established under the Act of 1899 act in 
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unison. Reserving the question of funds until the finance arrangements 
are being ' dealt with, the opinion can therefore be submitted to your 
Excellency that adequate powers were conferred by the Act of 1899 upon the 
Department and the other bodies associated with it for the development of 
agriculture and other rural industries. Inasmuch as the fullest possible dis- 
cretionary powers as regards agriculture and other rural industries were given 
to the Department and the other bodies created under the Act, without any 
control by the Executive Government or the Treasury in respect of expendi- 
ture out of the Endowment Eund, it is considered that the provisions of the 
Act are to be regarded as well suited to the conditions of Ireland with 
reference to that portion of the work of the Department. Complaints have 
however been made that the Treasury refused to make provision for the 
remuneration of officials who were considered necessary by the Department, 
and it would probably be found more satisfactory if a lump sum of sufficient 
amount were provided annually by the Treasury for the payment of the official 
staff employed by the Department as in the case of the Congested Districts 
Board. 


The Inadequacy of the Legislation of 1899 as regards Industrial and 
. , . . Commercial Development. 

Ministerial 

statements during 53. The question has now to be considered — whether the provisions of 
progress of Bill, the Act of 1899 are well suited to the conditions of Ireland for purposes 

other than the development of agricultural and other rural industries? 
It has been above pointed out that the Ministers in charge of the Bill, 
during its consideration in the Houses of Parliament, stated that the inten- 
tion of the Government was that the Department to be created should 
discharge functions for the rest of Ireland similar to those possessed by the 
Report of Recess Congested Districts Board for Ireland in respect of “ congested districts” in 

Committee. Ireland. It has also been shown that the Report of the Recess Committee, 

upon which the Bib of 1899 was based to a large extent, had, as one of its* 
main recommendations, a suggestion that State-aid should be provided to 
supplement, and if necessary, to initiate efforts for the development of the 
resources of Ireland upon the lines laid down for and by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board. 


I™ 0 ffidm ieS ' • 54 ‘ The Mi . uisterial explanations in Parliament, and the fact that legisla- 
Ireland as to ^ on . w . as admittedly intended to confer upon the Department powers analogous 
scope of Bill. or similar to those of the Congested Districts Board, produced an impression 
throughout Ireland generally that the Department would possess, in addition 
to its transferred duties, the powers and means for developing the resources 
of the rest of Ireland in the same way that the Congested Districts Board 
had been attempting to improve the condition of the inhabitants of those 
districts which were scheduled under the Act of 1891. 


Powers of 
Congested 
Districts Board. 


55. It therefore seems necessary to ascertain at this stage what powers 
had been conferred upon the Congested Uistricts Board when it was founded 
“ 18 4 1 - In one °f tlj e opening paragraphs of the First Annual Report of 
that Board the following explanation is given as to its powers 

“ The Board ii empowered to take such steps os it thinks proper for improving congested 
districts, in connection with the following subjects or matters, namely 


1. Agricultural development. 

2. Forestry. 

3. Breeding of live stock and poultry. 

4. Sale of seed potatoes and seed oats. 

5. Amalgamation of small holdings, 

6. Migration. 

7. Emigration. 


8. Fishing and matters subservient to fishing, 

9. Weaving and spinning. 

10. Any other suitable industries. 


In short : the Board’s efforts are to be directed, as regards agriculture, towards increasing the 
size of small holdings, and towards improving live stock and methods of cultivation; and in 
the second place towards aiding and developing all industries, including fishing. Further, it 
m enacted that agriculture and industries in their various branches may be aided and developed 
by indirect as well as by direct means.” 
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56. No wider powers could have been, or could be, given, to any body 
■entrusted with the development of the agricultural and industrial resources 

•of a district or country. The powers' of the Board were only limited by the Legislation s to 
very small income (£41,250 per annum) that was at first placed at its disposal, ^/g^etimentol 
and it was very natural at a time when the operations of the Board would be was ex P erimen 
.experimental, that at first only a small sum of money should be granted by 
Parliament. This view is rather suggested in the speech of the Right Honor- 
.able A. J. Balfour at Glenties, County Donegal, on the 6th of November, 

1890:— 

“I hope that in a portion of the Land Purchase Bill, which I trust will be passed by 
Parliament this session, will be found for at least the poorer portions of Ireland, in germ at all 
events, machinery to meet some of the great evils which have been borne in upon my mind 
during ray tour in Galway and Mayo, and that it may do something to remove from our states- 
manship the reproach that it cannot meet the material wants of the Irish people.” 

57. Reference to the terms of the Act of 1899 shows, however, that the L° we ^ °f 
Legislature did not confer upon the Department as wide powers as those that as e | >a i^^gtrial 
were conferred upon the Congested Districts Board with regard to the development, 
development of industries other than agriculture and rural industries and 

sea fisheries. The Congested Districts Board were given absolutely unlimited 
powers to develop weaving and spinning and any other suitable industries, 
but the powers of the Department in this respect appear to be limited to 
affording technical instruction under Section 16 (c.), and the term “ technical 
instruction ” is by Section 30 (1) defined as follows : — 

“ The expression * technical instruction ’ means instruction in the principles of science and 
art applicable to industries, and in the application of special branches of science and art to 
specific industries or employments. It shall not include instruction given in elementary 
schools or teaching the practice of any trade or industry or employment, but, save as aforesaid, 
shall include instruction in the branches of science and art with respect to which grants are 
for the time beirig made by thfe Department, and any other form of instruction, including 
modern language and commercial subjects, which may for the time being be sanctioned by the 
Department by a minute laid before Parliament and made on the representation of a county 
or urban district council that such form of instruction is required by the circumstances of its 
district, and shall also include instruction in the use of tools and modelling in clay, wood, or 
other material.” 

Not only was there an omission in the Act of 1899 to authorize the 
expenditure of money upon industrial development in Ireland, but in the 30th 
Section, just quoted, there is a positive prohibition against even giving in- 
struction in the practice of any trade industry or employment, except, of 
course, “agriculture and other rural industries,” as defined in the first 
paragraph of Section 30 (1) of the Act. 

58. An attempt was made by the Department in the year 1903, to assist View of the' 
an industry (quarrying) on the grounds that it would be included in the Department in 
term, “ other rural industries,” but their Counsel advised that it was not 
contemplated in the Act that the Department should assist in such a 

■case, the industry in question being, in their opinion, a commercial and not 
a rural industry. The Department,, in seeking legal advice, also indicated 
various other industries that might be aided, improved, or developed, if the 
powers conferred by the Act were sufficient for the purpose. The opinion of 
their Legal Advisers however was that the Department had not been em- 
powered to act as suggested in the case submitted for a legal opinion. 

59. Subsequently, in the year 1906, an application was made to the Depart- Statement of the 
ment to assist a knitting industry at Bandon, Co. Cork, and it would appear 

from the following reply that the duty and function of the Department in d^es^lnd T 
such a case is now clearly settled : — functions. 

“.It does not appear to he fully understood that it is no part of the duty of a public depart- 
ment. to take the place of private enterprise in the promotion or establishment of industries, 
or to take part in financing such industries when promoted. The Department’s function is to 
second the efforts of private enterprise by furnishing, as far as practicable, the means of training 
skilled hands for the practice of the industries which may be started ; and to aid the initial 
efforts by supplying, for private enterprise, all the information and expert advice in their 
power ‘which can assist the judgment of those prepared to enter upon' such undertakings.” 

- 60. When the methods followed by the Department in carrying out the The present 
provisions of their Act are being subsequently referred to in this- Report, condition of 
special attention will be given to the details of various cases in which action ire anc1. 
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was taken by the Department with respect to different industrial efforts. At 
present, however, the question under consideration is whether the provisions 
of the Act are adequate or well suited to the conditions of Ireland. One sure 
test of the condition of a country is the increase or diminution of its population. 
It is generally known that the population of Ireland in the year 1845 was 
about eight and a half millions, and in the following Table is shown the 
fluctuations of population during the thirty years ended in 1901. The popula- 
tion is divided into rural and urban, and it is a matter of sad importance that 
the rural population in every county in Ireland has been steadily decreasing 
during that time, as may be observed from the Table on the next page 


61. Population of Ireland according to last Three Census Enumerations. 


L 

2 . 

Enrol Population. 

3. 

Urban Population. 

4. 

Total Population by Provinces. 

5. 

Total Population for 
Ireland. 


Ulster. 

Munster. Leinster. 

naught. 

Ulster. 

Munster. 

“"■j iSKi- 

Ulster. 

Munster. 

Leinster 

Gon-^ 

Rural, j Urban. 

Total. 

1881 

1,343.179 

1,068,156 

791,163 

761,002 

369, 89G 

269.959 

491,609 J 56,972 

1,748,075 

1,338,115 

1,282,672 

817.974 

3,963,600 : 1,218,336 

5,181.835 

1891 

1,168.162 

923,102 

701,800 

669.797 

451,052 

249, 3C0 

489,462 51,475 

1,619,814 

1,172,402 

1,101,262 

■ 721,272 

3,462,861 1,241,889 

«?8 

1001 

1,017,007 

809,182 

627,562 

594,929 

565,819 

267,000 

525,267 51,003 

1,582,826 

1,076,188 

1,152,829 

040,732 

3,019.680 | 1,409.085 

4,458,774 


It will be seen from the first column in heading 5 that the rural 
population in Ireland has diminished seriously in each of the three decades, 
while, according to the next column, the tendency was upward in cities and 
towns, especially according to the Census of 1901, which shows an 
increase of 167,206 in the urban population of Ireland. This increase is 
however to a very large extent apparent, and results from the formation 
of new urban areas or from the enlargement of existing county boroughs and 
urban districts, with the consequent transference of population from a rural 
to an urban district. To the extent of such transference the diminution of 
rural population is also only apparent. The figures in the last column of the 
table are those of the combined rural and urban population of Ireland for each 
of the three decades ended 1901, and they exhibit a decrease of 478,086 
between 1881 and 1891, and of 245,975 between 1891 and 3 901, the decrease 
in the rural population being 500,689 between 1881 and 1891, and 413,181 
between 1891 and 1901. 

Comparison 62. The fluctuation of population in each city and town in Ireland during 

urban earU ulatira tlie same ^ ree doeades is shown in Appendix No. LV. These figures are 
nr an popu a ion. g 00( } basis for considering the present condition of Irish towns. In many 
cases the increase in the population of county boroughs and urban districts 
results, as pointed out in the preceding paragraph, from an enlargement 
of the boundaries of the city or town, with which exception it is generally 
true that any. substantial increase in population has taken place only in 
towns possessing factories or industries or in health or holiday resorts. 
The proportion between rural and urban population is as follows :■ — 
Ulster, 1,017,007 rural and 565,819 urban ; Munster, 809,182 rural 
and 267,006 urban; Leinster, 627,562 rural and 525,267 urban; and Con- 
nacht, 595,929 rural and only 51,003 urban — or, in other words, there are 
about twice as many rural as urban inhabitants in Ulster ; in Munster the 
rural population is three times as numerous as the urban ; in Leinster, owing 
to some large towns, particularly Dublin, and to the large tracts of almost 
uninhabited grazing lands, the rural and urban population approximates very 
closely, there being about five urban inhabitants for every six rural ; in Con- 
nacht the disparity is very great indeed, the rural population being almost 
twelve times as numerous as the urban. Of the town population of Connacht, 
Galway and Sligo, at the extreme and opposite ends of the Province, contain 
about half of the entire urban population. This disparity is to be explained by 
an almost complete absence of manufactories, and by the very large number of 
occupiers of small holdings, situate chiefly along the sea-coast, with the 
exception of the large East Mayo and immediately adjoining Koscommon 
district. 
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63. List of Counties in Ireland and their Population (excluding that of 
Towns) according to the Census for the last Three Decades. 


Name of County. 

Population (excluding that of Towns) in 

Observations. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

Ulster : — 
Antrim, 

206,342 

182,551 

153,545 


Armagh, 

126,275 

107,710 

93,037 


Donegal, 

122,880 

105,681 

91,623 


201,007 

180,844 

168,993 


Fermanagh, 

208,775 

183,664 

157,430 


79,167 

68,600 

60,018 


Londonderry, 

126,976 

109,168 

94,862 


Monaghan, 

91,697 

76,358 

64,953 


Tyrone, 

180,110 

153,586 

132,546 


Total 

1,343,179 

1,168,162 

1,017,007 


.Munster : — 
Clare, ... 

135,150 

114,928 

101,300 


Cork, 

369,391 

321,024 

281,647 


Kerry, .. 

184,478 

160,742 

146,598 


Limerick, 

139,521 

119,684 

103,599 


Tipperary, N.K., ... 

73,259 

64,554 

55,926 


Tipperary, S.R., ... 

85,430 

72,776 



Waterford, 

80,927 

69,394 



Total, 

1,068,156 

923,102 

809,182 


{Leinster 






38,529 

33,425 

27,516 


Dublin, 

69,317 

66,675 

64,693 


Kildare, 

64,443 

58,378 

53,228 


Kilkenny, 

84,597 

73,955 




62,799 

56,728 

41,303 


Longford, 

56,629 

46,986 



50,852 

79,188 

44,649 




69,066 

59,717 



65,839 

58,423 

52,053 



63,939 

97,200 

56,546 

50,512 



86,810 

79,453 


Wicklow, 

57,831 

50,159 



Total, 

791,163 

701,800 

627,562 


■Connaught!: — 






215,983 

191,673 

168,766 



90,372 

78,618 




231,128 

206,560 




122,749 

100,770 

105,207 

97,423 


Sligo, ... 

87,739 



Total, 

761,002 

669,797 

595,929 


Total Ireland, 

3,963,500 

3,462,861 

3,049,680 
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Condition of 64. The low level of subsistence and comfort ill the western half of 

inhabitants in Ireland is well known, and it is hardly necessary to go into much detail as to 

poorer lstricts. the condition of the various classes who in many different ways contrive to 
make a livelihood, but little more. The description given in the first report 
of the Congested Districts Board may be quoted : — 

“In the first place, pi'actically all the inhabitants of congested districts in Ireland are in 
— possession of small plots of land, so that the development of agriculture and the improvement 

of the breeds of live stock and poultry are of primary and universal importance. Secondary 
sources of income vary in different districts. In many localities the results of sea fishing 
are as valuable* as the produce of the land. In other districts wage-earning in England 
Scotland, and elsewhere is an indispensable source of livelihood. Weaving, knitting, serving' 
kelp-making, sale of seaweed, sale of turf and peat, sale of illicit whiskey, donations from 
relatives in America, occasional employment at home are sources of income of greater or less 
importance in different localities. In hardly any of the districts are the means of livelihood 
identical. Residents along the sea-shore have many advantages arising from, fishing, from 
gathering seaweed for kelp and manure, and from cheap carriage by sea for - flour, meal and 
other commodities ; but on the other hand, peat for fuel has often to be brought. from a 
great distance by those living on the sea-shore, and rough grazing for cattle and sheep is 
frequently not available there. People dwelling inland either depend almost altogether on 
their farms or else they regularly migrate for some months of the year in search of employ- 
ment in England and Scotland, or even America in rare instances. In some inland mountain 
glens where the inhabitants have very small patches of land tilled in primitive and unskilled 
methods, where their cattle and sheep have deteriorated in breeding and diminished in 
numbers, where little effort- is made by the men to earn money through migratory labour 
or otherwise — in such mountain glens are to be found those people who endure the most 
comfortless and cheerless lives of all the inhabitants of congested districts in Ireland. In 
‘ a good year ’ they are little more than free from the dread of hunger, while a complete or 
partial failure of their crop involves as a consequence proportionately greater or less suffering 

from insufficient food The income at the Board’s disposal is only at the rate- 

of a few shillings a year for each family in the congested districts, so that prosperity is not 
to be conferred through money payments by the Board ; it must he earned by the people 
themselves, for the Board’s funds are only sufficient to provide instruction and opportunities 
for those who are willing to struggle hard to improve their condition.” 

Results of work of „ 1 . 

Congested b5 - bmee tins description was written iu 1892, hundreds, or rather 

Districts Board, thousands ot’ families have been placed in a state of comparative comfort and 
independence by their own exertions under the guidance and with the help 
of the Congested Districts Board. The use made of the experimental income 
placed at the disposal of that Board, has put it beyond the power of those 
who disbelieve in the practicability of developing the resources of a pool- 
country by State aid to continue to predict and assert that failure and 
disaster must follow from any interference by a Department of State in 
commercial and industrial development. Those of the laisser-fcdre school 
who make such predictions and assertions forget that the commerce and 
the manufactories of Great Britain itself, were nursed and supported for 
generations by bounties and by tariffs, Ireland during that long period being 
treated with invariable hostility as a foreign and competing country. Nor is- 
it remembered that, in addition to the establishment of British trade and 
industries by such methods, the success of the linen factories of the north- 
east of Ireland is also due to development of the same kind, though with less 
assiduous attention. 


other parts of description of the condition of the inhabitants in congested 

Ireland. districts can truthfully be extended, with very little qualification, to large- 

areas m other parts of Ireland already alluded to. The great poverty in most 
Irish towns, owmg to want of regular employment, is also deplorable, 
there are exceptions to this statement, as some towns have breweries or 
distilleries, and there are ill a comparatively small number of towns and 
villages factories with a limited production. The “ working man,” with his 
regular employment, or the wage-earning girl living at home, is rarely to 
be met m large numbers in towns out of the Northern districts in which linen 
metones, shirt-making factories, and ship-building works are in existence. 
Ihe bacon factories of Limerick, Waterford, Cork, Dublin, Belfast, and Derry 
also give considerable employment. Milk, butter and allied industries in 
Limerick and elsewhere also afford employment. The manufacture of paper is 

* This was written before ihe fishery development of ihe Congested Districts Board had achieved 
any good results. 
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also taking a better place among Irish industries. But after making due allow- 
ance for all existing employments, the fact remains that there is not nearly 
enough of employment in the country for either town or country people, and 
that healthy young men and women are leaving Ireland every year in tens of 
thousands, mainly because they cannot earn wages in their own country. It 
is, no doubt, true that there is also a great attraction for young people to 
emigrate to the United States of America, because, owing to enforced 
emigration in the past, they have so many relatives and friends there. Besides, 
there is the hope of making a fortune ; much is widely known of the few 
verv fortunate Irish emigrants who become rich in America, but nothing much 
is heard or said of those who fail utterly abroad, or of those who have a hard 
struggle with adverse circumstances or with ill-health in a foreign climate. 


67. The facts that now stand out prominently are that there is widespread Summary of 
poverty throughout the greater part of Ireland; that the young and able- iu 

bodied are leaving the country in great numbers ; that there is not sufficient j> e i an d. 6 
employment for the inhabitants of the country ; that the industries which 
used to exist in the country were killed by the hostile legislation of the 
British Parliament ; that the people have an aptitude for mechanical and 
other kinds of work ; and that the experimental industrial efforts of the 
Congested Districts Board have been on the whole successful and encouraging. 


68. At the time when the Act of 1899 was passed it was generally hoped 
and believed in Ireland that the Department would stimulate, and, if 
necessary, even assist in, the starting of industries. Apart from aspirations 
of a different nature, the chief want of Ireland is generally felt to be the 
provision of remunerative employment for its inhabitants. It is not claimed 
by those who hold this view that the Government through any Department 
of State should, except in rare cases, if at all, initiate or continue to work any 
factory or other industrial undertaking. The position taken is rather that 
reasonable assistance should be given by an Industrial Department to assist 
those who had raised capital for the carrying on of a wage-paying industry 
in a locality in which the inhabitants had not the industrial knowledge or 
experience that must be regarded as an essential condition if capital is not to 
be unduly expended and perhaps exhausted in the preliminary education or 
training of workers. Instances will be given subsequently of specific cases 
with which the Department is or has been concerned. But the legitimate claim 
of Ireland in matters industrial does not seem in fairness to rest here. Far 
more may be claimed, having regard to the active hostility shown towards 
Irish industries up to the year 1782, and to the sufficiently effective neglect 
in the years that followed 1800, a date from which British industries may 
certainly be said to have been so securely established by State-provided aid as 
to be able to compete on far more than level terms with all outside competi- 
tion, including the strangled efforts of Irish enterprise. 


69. If the action of Great Britain towards the industries of Ireland in 
the past be considered from a just and generous point of view, and if, at the 
same time, the present poverty and state of dependence of Ireland is taken 
into account, a claim can justly and equitably be made for setting up and 
maintaining an Irish Department charged in general terms with the duty of 
developing suitable industries of all kinds m Ireland, and endowed with a 
sufficient income for the purpose. A large annual income is being suggested 
and at the beginning of a thorough development of the resources and 
industries of the country a very considerable sum of money yearly should be 
assigned for this purpose alone, and it should be absolutely clear of guarantees 
for other purposes. It is also considered essential that such a Department 
should, like the Congested Districts Board, be free from the control of the 
Imperial Ministry or Parliament, and that it should be composed of persons 
responsible to Irish representative opinion only. 


Discussion of 
claim for 
development. 


View of the 
action that 
ought to be taken. 

Vide Paragraphs 
Nos. 363-7. 


XX —Whether any, and, if so, what changes are desirable in the provisions 
of the Act of 1899- 

70. Having regard to what is stated in preceding paragraphs, it appears Opinion as to 
that the provisions of the Agricultural and Technical Instruction (Ire _ , • i legislation of 
Act 1899 are not well suited to the conditions of Ireland as regards industrial 1899 
development, and that the Act should be amended in the manner indicated 
above, and also in subsequent paragraphs. g 
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jointly^- 8 neCeSSal ' y t0 take tbe next t ' vo main leadings of this Beport 


First work of the 
Department. 


(Ill ) Whether the methods which the Department has followed in carry- 
out the Provisions of the Act of 1899 have been shown by exnerieno® 
to be well suited to the conditions of Ireland; and 
(IV.) Whether any, and, if so, what changes are desirable in 
methods of the Department. 

72. It is stated in the first annual Report of the Department that its dutv 
during the early months of its existence was mainly constructing and 
orgamsmg its official machinery and planning and laying down the principles 
of its future action. It is now desirable therefore to describe generally P the 
theTnt 0f d e an ', an g e “ eIlts that were made for the administrate of 

mltdeo“edtUoo e S ° f P ° Kcy Up0n whioh lhe 


Initial official 
arrangements of 


cb,s de spnption the wording of the first annual Eeport will be 
the DVrtmmt. P“ ss,bl f 111 a condensed statement. It appears that the 

statutory aim of the Department was to promote, as far as niight be nroner 
to such a Department, the industrial development of the country P Thn 
different sections of the Department's work were allotted to a number of 
snoeisi 6 bra ?.‘i he f' ai ^ ea ; b branch was, it was stated, manned by a 
® i Uallfi 1 d staff > and had at its bead an Assistant Secretar/ or 
Head of Branch, a highly-trained expert or administrative officer ^The 
machinery for general direction and co-ordination of the work of the branches 
was provided m the offices of the Vice-President and of the SecX^ 

Seed 16 ™,? 1 W n rk ° f th 1 De P al ' tmeut and certain administrative work wls 
placed under the general supervision of the Chief Clerk, while its financial 
work was entrusteS to a Clerk in Charge of Accounts. The branches amon vrt 
which the Department divided its work at first were the following : S 

1. Agricultural Branch. 

2. Technical Instruction Branch. 

3. Fisheries Branch. 

4. Statistics and Intelligence. 

5. Veterinary Branch. 

6. Accounts Branch. 


Advisory Com- 
mittees. 


Special Committees of Experts were also nominated by the Denartment 
feherit 18017 iUn ° tl0nS “ r ^ rds borse-breeding, iiaxi^nd 


machinery o£the me nt 'ovei- 6 ancT above thf ei A en * S p r tl i e S, entral ma °biuery of the Depart- 

Vice-President. SeCreta ‘' y *° ^ L ° rd Lieute “ aat ) 

Secretary. 

2 Assistant Secretaries. 

Chief Clerk. 

Clerk in Charge of Accounts. 

. Chief Inspector of Fisheries. 

El? 401 ’ Statistics and Intelligence Branch 

9 Inspectors of Agricultural Branch. 

InspXfSStaJf™ 011011 “• 

Inspector, Statistics, and Intelligence Branch 
16 Suffice® aDd MiscdIan “« 8 Officials. 

46 Second Division Clerks. 

29 Miscellaneous Clerks. 

28 Assistant Clerks. 

24 Boy Clerks. 

6 Typists. 

Chief Veterinary linspeetor. 

« t& Veterina ^. “• 

52 Ship Inspectors. 
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This list amounts to 297 officials in addition to those . of the National 
Library, College of Science, Science and Art Museum, Metropolitan School 
of Art, Botanic Gardens, Geological Survey, and various Agricultural 
institutions. A full list of the general staff is given at pages 870 and 871, 

Thom’s Directory, 1907. 

75. Much of the work under the Act of 1899 is done by local committees 

nominated under section 14 by County and District Councils. The work T ^dme b tfaef 
falls, roughly speaking, the first report of the Department states, into these Department & 
broad divisions : — 

“ Direct measures for improving agricultural and industrial conditions : and indirect 
measures, which may be generally summed up in the word educatwn.” 

The Department further relies upon the efficacy of “ Organisation ,” 
specially referring to the advancement of agriculture by this method. 

Direct Measures for Development. 

76. The direct measures for improving the condition of the country Direct measures 

include according to the Department’s first annual report — for development. 

“ Schemes for encouraging improvement of the breeds of livestock, for itinerant instruction Agriculture, 
of the fanners themselves, with direct reference to the cultivation of their own holdings, for Live Stock, 
the development, through itinerant instruction and otherwise, of rural and all other industries, 
and all the efforts which can be made for improving the transit of agricultural and industrial 
produce, and the conditions under which such produce is placed on the markets.” .... 

“ Steps have been taken, and others are in contemplation, for improving the position of the Fisheries, 
sea and inland fisheries in such directions as opening new markets, the extension of loans for 
the purchase of boats and geax', the technical instruction of fishermen, the erection of hatcheries 
for the artificial propagation of salmon and trout, experiments in oyster culture, the pi-otection 
of the fishing grounds from illegal trawling and poaching. No action of any consequence F ores fc rv 
has as yet been taken with regard to tree planting, but schemes for work with the county ' * " 
councils in this particular are being matured. There is an important class of industries which 
it is hoped may be promoted in Ireland, that requires co opex - ation between rural and urban Co-opei - ative 
communities. To the coming together of town and country in such enterpi-ises for their rural and ui-ban 
common benefit the Department will attach importance, in view of the peculiar circumstances industries, 
of Ireland, and the difficulty which the task of establishing a system of technical instruction 
meets here, through the lack of industries in provincial towns." 

7 7. The first annual report then pointed out the great utility in this respect, The utility of 
in the opinion of the Department, of Exhibitions, and a reference was made Exhibitions, 
to its action in the erection of an Irish Pavilion in the Glasgow International 
Exhibition, in which was shown a representative exhibit principally of the 
smaller or cottage industries that have been developed in Ireland of recent 
years, and of mineral and other resources. The same report then went on 
to say : — 

Belonging also ratliex’ more to the direct than to the indirect means are those scientific Experiments, 
investigations, surveys, and experiments l-elated to agriculture, fisbei-ies, and other industries, Scientific Investi- 
which can only be rightly earned out for a country with the aid of the State. Several gations, etc. 
undertakings of this kind have been set on foot during the past year by the Department, 

details of which will be given further on . . These various direct means of Tlie p^y 0 f 

assisting the development of agriculture and industry will be pursued by the Department Department as 
with careful regard to the limits which it is desirable to observe, even in Ireland, where re ,Aj^ s industrial 
exceptional action in this respect is justified, in the relations of the State with the domain of development, 
private enterprise. It is a chief aim of the Department to stimulate rather than to weaken 1 

the spirit of industrial self-help, and its action will be governed by this idea. Its endeavours 
will be mainly confined to removing the obstacles which at present hinder in Ireland the 
due exex-cise of initiative in industrial matters, and to creating a state of things in which 
private enterprise can act with confidence and freedom.” 

78. This declaration of policy would probably be assented to in Ireland as Comments on the 
well as in Great Britain, if, bearing in mind that in Ireland “ exceptional foregoing state- 
action in this respect is justified,” definite practical efforts were made “ to ment of policy, 
stimulate the spirit of industrial self-help.” For instance, while the advice 
of officials of the Department not possessing any practical industrial 
or commercial (as distinguished from educational) experience, would 
not be likely to be of much advantage to the organisers of a local 
industry or undertaking, yet the Department could contribute largely to the 
probability or possibility of success of any local undertaking which, after 
careful investigation by a commercial expert, was reported to have been 
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started on right lines. Local industrial effort in the greater part of Ireland 
is handicapped by the want of a trained industrial population, and the 
owners of an Irish factory at its start are under the disadvantage that 
they have to employ at a heavy cost an excessive number of foremen 
who practically act for the first few years as teachers, while the “hands” 
during the same period, are only being taught to become more and more 
effective as the time passes on. Their labour cannot earn a profit for the 
factory until they become adept at their business, and this period of training 
is longer or shorter according to the circumstances of each undertaking. 
In the manufacturing districts of Great Britain an industrial population 
is at hand for capitalists. The reason that there is not an industrial 
population in Ireland has already been explained. In order therefore to 
equalise matters, it has been urged by witnesses that practical instruction 
should be provided in Ireland as educational assistance, though not through 
the medium of an education department. These observations have, in passing, 
been made on the statement of policy of the Department, but the question 
is considered in detail subsequently. 


Indirect or Educational Policy for Development. 


Indirect 
development on 
Education. 


79. The second method adopted by the Department for the development 
of the country is the indirect or educational. The Department regards this 
policy as. the most powerful and abiding means of promoting the end in view, 
for it thinks that direct measures cannot by themselves alone produce very 
great or deep results. The following sentences are quoted from the first 
annual Report of the Department, but not at all with a view to endorsing 
any opinion expressed there, so far as the meaning conveyed is understood : 


“ But a proper system of education, which, while paying due heed to the training of the 
character and the will,, will train the intelligence to deal with concrete things as well as with 
ideas, and which will give to the generation receiving it skill and knowledge that will bring 
out and make them conscious of their own power and resources in practical affairs, cannot 
have disappointing results. Experience lias amply proved that it is to the individual and 
national resourcefulness and the confident character thus developed by an educational system, 
more than to any other cause, countries which have in recent times achieved marked 
industrial success, owe their progress. The Department accordingly feel that however 
imperfect other forms of effort may be, or whatever the conditions which may prevail in 
Ireland, if the people be placed in full possession of the benefits of such an educational 
system, they will have the instrument of their own salvation in their hands. Supplemented 
bymol. a system moreover, mid directed by apubEc opinion mstraoted on economic subjects, 
all othei forms of State action m relation to industry become immensely more effectual.” 

‘ ‘ * ■ . , The Department do not desire that Ireland, at tliis period of transition in her 
educational history , should fall into the mistake which, it is beginning to be recognised, has 
been committed, elsewhere, of underestimating the value of the human and ethical parts of 
education even in the direct production of utilitarian results.” 


The avowed 
object of the 
legislation and 
administration of 
1899. 


• 8 xb ^ ere ca ^ no doubt that the “ production of utilitarian results,” or 
the starting of industries to enable wages to be earned, is 
what the peopie of Ireland most wish for. Accordinf to the success or 
failuie of tins object people will judge of the value of legislation and adminis- 
tration that have for their avowed aim the development" of the resources of 
the country and the . provision of such employment as will lessen the drain of 
emigiation by enabling those who are willing to stay at home and work to 
earn a livelihood in their own country. 


Is theoretical 
education likely 
to lead to the 
establishment of 
industries 1 


.®J* l^^ely that any person of intelligence would argue against the 
ii 0 Lpij 11 ^ 6 y outl \ of a C0UQ try the best possible education ; and there 
b ? ~a! assent to the opinion^ of the Department upon 
+1 ? su , V ke further question, however, arises whether in our own country 
es a is men of a system of mere education, however good, may reason- 
ably be expected to produce an industrial revival in the near future, or at all, 
unless direct steps, are also taken for the practical encouragement, and, per- 
nature^ 611 ^ im ^ ia ^ 10E b actual specific undertakings of an industrial 
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Local Economic Organisation or Co-operation. 

82. The third factor upon which the Department relies for the development 
of Ireland is local organisation primarily in relation to economic agriculture 
and industry. The opinion of the Department is expressed in the following 
passage taken from its first annual Report : — 

“ Thus for the sake of efficiency in its educational work, and of economy in administra- 
tion, the Department would be obliged to lay stress on the value of organisation. But there 
are other reasons for its doing so ; industrial, moral and social. Organisation is itself an 
agency of the greatest power, and an essential agency, in modern economic conditions, for the 
advancement of the agricultural industry, and of industries connected therewith, not only 
rural industries, but undertakings in which town and country share ; and by its means capital, 
as well as directing skill and economic management, is made available both for such under- 
takings, and for the most minute concerns of the smallest farmers and labourers to whom the 
use of helpful capital is possible through no other channel. Again, organisation is perhaps the 
most direct means of nourishing the self-i'eliance and strengthening, so to speak, the moral 
back-bone of the people ; for, through mutual help, it renders the self-help of a community at 
once effective, and brings the intelligence of the most intelligent to assist in promoting 
the interests of the most backward individual who engages in the common effort. But not the 
least important aspect of organisation for Ireland, where the isolation and dulness of rural 
life have something to do with the continuance of emigration, is its social side. Around 
every little society through which the people of a district have been successfully working 
out their industrial advancement and learning the powers which combination gives the 
simplest and most remote of communities, even in complicated business affairs, there is an 
inevitable tendency for combined efforts for other purposes to group themselves. In this 
way opportunities and means for educational improvement and social amenity are multiplied 
in places where such means and opportunities did not exist before ; while the faculties of 
the people are expanded, their hopefulness is increased, and life at home on the Irish 
countryside is rendered more attractive. The Department relying, as it does, for the 
ultimate improvement of the country mainly upon the developed character of the people, 
will encourage, so far as it may, organisation, which is calculated to have such results.” 

83. It is obvious that the Department believes in the possibilities which it 
forecasts, and one must sympathise with the anticipation, be it Utopian or 
be it practicable, that is outlined for the reader of the passage just quoted. 
The advancement of organisation or co-operation of a definite kind, by means 
of the Department, will be subsequently referred to in connection with the 
evidence given on the subject. 

84. In considering the evidence dealing with various schemes and projects 
it will be well to bear in mind the three foregoing main lines, of direct 
measures ; indirect or educational measures ; and organisation or co-operation, 
laid down by the Department when starting work for developing the resources 
of the country. This statement of policy will be found useful for reference 
when a general view is being taken subsequently of the operations of the 
Department. 


Review of Agricultural Operations since 1731, and View of some 
Present Conditions. 

85. The official evidence of the Department, in giving an account of its 
work, began with what was done by it from the year when it started its 
■operations. No statement was made of what had been done before 
by other agencies; and, in the statistics and diagrams exhibited to this 
•Committee of Inquiry by the official witnesses when giving evidence, the year 
when the Department began to expend its funds was taken as the datum 
level , and agricultural progress was shown in the diagrams according to the 
yearly transactions and expenditure of the Department only from the starting 
point of its own work and not from an elevation already reached owing to 
■earlier efforts. This mode of presenting the case, which omitted any 
reference to similar work in the past, might produce an impression that 
the Department had started operations upon virgin soil, where improve- 
ments in agriculture, under its various heads, had not been previously 
attempted. But a great deal had been done before, though not in some 
respects on the scale which became possible owing to the grant of additional 
.funds to the Department. 


Local economic 
organisations or 
co-operators. 


Observations on 
this statement of 
policy. 


Recapitulation of 
the three factors 
for development 
railed on by 
Department. 


Star-ting point 
assumed by the 
Department. 
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Royal Dublin 
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Early work of 
Royal 
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-Farming Society 
of Ireland. 


Statistical County 
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86. An account in the briefest outline would appear therefore to be 
desirable as regards what has been done for Irish agriculture in the past by 
voluntary efforts combined with State-aid. In the year 1731 the Dublin 
Society (called the Royal Dublin Society from 1820) was founded “for im- 
proving Husbandry, Manufactures, and other useful Arts and Sciences,” and 
in 1749 this Society obtained a charter. From the year of its foundation the 
Society received countenance and help from the State, and during its early 
life the meetings of the members were held in one of the Committee-rooms of 
the Irish House of Parliament. The work done by the Society met with the 
approval of Parliament, and in 1761 the sum of £2,000 was voted by the Irish 
House of Commons to the Society. The grant increased from time to time 
uutil it had reached the sum of £15,500 in the year 1800, when the Union 
of Parliaments of Great Britain and Ireland took place. From 1801 to 1832 
the grants from the Imperial Parliament to the Society varied from £11 000 
to £5,500 a year, but in 1S32 the grant was reduced to £3,000. Owing to 
efforts that were made the grant was raised in the following year to £5,300 
an amount that continued to be voted for many years, but which ceased so 
far as agriculture proper was concerned, before the year 1877, when various 
institutions (Botanic Gardens, Museum, &c.), managed by the Royal Dublin 
Society, were transferred to the Government. Subsequently, in recent years, 
a grant of £5,000 a year was made to the Society for improving the breed of 
horses and cattle by means of providing sires. The mention of these grants 
makes it desirable however to state that the widely celebrated Horse and 
Cattle Shows and Exhibitions of the Society did not receive any assistance 
from the State. 

87. In the year 1732 the Society acquired land for a Nursery close to 
Dublin, near Ballybough Bridge ; in 1 736 four acres of land were taken at St. 
Martin’s Lane, off Marlborough-street ; and in 1795 the site for the Botanic 
Gardens at Glasneviu was purchased. A full record in scores of volumes of 
all the proceedings of the Society is in existence, but it may be mentioned 
that in 1765 premiums were offered for reclamation, growing of cereals and 
roots, planting of forest trees, establishment of nurseries, fencing, and irriga- 
tion of land, bee-keeping, and growth of dye-stuff. Although it relates to 
industrial development, and is therefore out of place in this paragraph, it may 
also be mentioned that premiums were offered for fisheries, for the manufac- 
ture of broadcloths, wool-combs, stocking-frames, felt hats, pearl barley, also 
for tanning - , knitting, and production of saltpetre and smalt. Figure paintings, 
landscapes, and designs, were also among the subjects for which premiums 
were offered. This is not a complete list, as many other matters were en- 
couraged by premiums, including the sale of porter — which is now the 
principal manufacture of Dublin. In 1780 Arthur Young writes 

“Great honour is due to Ireland for having given birth to the Dublin Society, which has the 
undisputed merit of being the father of all the similar societies now existing in Europe. It 
was established in 1731, and owed its origin to one of the most patriotic individuals which 
any country has produced— Dr. Samuel Madden.” 

In Ireland however the name of Thomas Prior is also associated with that 
of Dr. Madden, as the joint founder, if not the originator of the Society. 

88. As time passed the attention of the Society was devoted rather more 
to industries than to agriculture, a tendency which, at the close of the 
eighteenth century, led to the formation of a branch society, called the 
arming Society of Ireland. It was in close connection with the Dublin 
Society , and derived portion of its funds from the parent society. In order 
to prepare the ground for the Farming Society, the Dublin Societ}'- under- 
t l j 6 ® r ? a * J wor k °f publishing a statistical survey for each county in 
Ireland, each to possess a map of the county— a formidable undertaking— 
nearly half a century before the issue of our Ordnance Maps. Of the 32 
counties m Ireland, nine remain unsurveyed by the Society, but the 23- 
county surveys that were issued (mostly in the opening years of the nine- 
teenth century), contain information that is still very valuable. The unsur- 
veyed counties are Carlow, Fermanagh, Limerick, Longford, Louth, Tipperary,*' 

* The MSS. materials for the Tipperary Survey are in the National Library, Dublin. 
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Waterford , Westmeath, and Kerry ; but the Farming Society issued, in 

1814, a volume of 223 pages upon Kerry, very much on the same lines as 
the surveys of the Dublin Society. Nothing can convey a better idea of 
the state of agriculture in Ireland at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
than an inspection of these County Surveys. Some of these (e.g. Meath) are 
well illustrated, and have prints of the various kinds of live stock then 
in the country. One cannot lay aside these books without feeling that con- 
siderable attention had been, and was being, devoted to agriculture and live 
stock on the fertile lands of Ireland ; but even in remote counties more 
theoretical knowledge of agriculture was then possessed than might now be 
supposed probable. 

89. The Farming Society of Ireland was founded in the last year of the 
eighteenth century, the same year in which the County Surveys were under- 
taken by the Dublin Society. The subsequent Charter, dated 1st March, 

1815, directed that the Society should “be for ever one body politic and cor- 
porate, in deed and in law, by the name of the Farming' Society of Ireland, Work of the 
for improving the agriculture and live stock of Ireland, and for promoting the fining Society 

rowth of timber, and planting of trees therein,” &c., &c. The Dublin of Ireland - 
ociety contributed largely to the funds of the Farming Society, but after 
about forty years the Royal Dublin Society resumed its agricultural opera- 
tions directly. Its work in connection with Horse and Cattle Shows is so 
well known that it has largely escaped public attention that the Society, as 
far as its means permitted, promoted the improvement of agriculture. Their 
agricultural work was overshadowed by their encouragement of the breeds of 
live stock. Even so far back as 1891 prizes to the value of £3,206 were 
offered at the Society’s Spring Show. 

90. To improve agricultural methods experiments were carried out in every Recent work of 
county in Ireland with reference to the best variety of potatoes, and it is the Royal Dublin 
believed that the Royal Dublin Society first introduced into Ireland the Society- 
method of spraying potato crops with a mixture of sulphate of copper and 

lime. It also afforded practical instruction in what were subsequently known 
as the Congested Districts by means of Example-holdings in the Swinford 
Poor Law Union in the County Mayo. It moreover made grants for 
boars of a better breed, and for poultry. It maintained a Chemical Laboratory 
for agricultural purposes ; and the services of a Consulting Botanist and of a 
Consulting Entomologist were provided by the Society. Provincial Agricul- 
tural Societies were also assisted by annual grants of money. 

91. The report of a Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1864 Select Committee 
on scientific institutions (Parliamentary Paper No. 495) is an indication of ^°y al Dublin 
the work of the Royal Dublin Society, as to the Agricultural Department of ocie y ‘ 

which the following remarks are made : — 

“ Agricultural Department. 

“ The operations of this Department consist in — 

(1.) “ The holding of two Agricultural Shows annually ; one at Spiing, consisting chiefly of 
breeding stock ; the other at Christmas, consisting of fat stock and of farm and dairy 
produce. 

(2.) “ The maintenance of a Museum of Agriculture. 

(3.) “ The delivery of courses of public lectures by the Professor of Agriculture ; practical 
evening demonstrations in analytical agricultural chemistry to working students in 
the laboratory, and chemical analyses and examination of manures, soils, and agricul- 
tural produce performed by him for the Members of the Society, and the public 
according to a scale of fees. 

“ Agricultural Shows. 

“ These exhibitions, especially those held in Spring, must be regarded as of the greatest 
importance to the country. To these, in connection with the A n nual Exhibition of the 
Royal Agricultural Society may be in great part traced the introduction of the best breeds 
of cattle into Ireland, and their spread into districts where some years ago they were 
unknown.” 

92. When one reads the description of agriculture and live stock given in 
the twenty-three County Statistical Surveys of the Society, at a time when 
the object was to improve, not to record an improvement in, the condition of 
the country ; and when one reads the continuous publications as to the 
operations of the Society, including the report of the Parliamentary Corn- 
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nrittee just quoted from, it is obvious that much was attempted and that 
much was done for the improvement of agriculture and live stock during the 
period from 1731 to 1899, when the Society and its subordinate local asso- 
ciations were at work. An appreciation of the labours as a whole of this 
Society has vet to appear. Its work was unobtrusively done before the days 
of Press Notices that praise with enthusiasm the enunciation of ideas and 
theories as if weighty undertakings had been accomplished. 

93. In the year 1880 the Irish Government arranged for the establishment 
of an Agricultural Branch within the Irish Land Commission, at the head of 
which was placed Mr. Thomas Porter, an Assistant Land Commissioner, who 
is now one of the Inspectors of the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction, having been transferred to the Department under the 22nd Section 
of the Act of 1899. In addition to the duties transferred from this Branch to 
the Department by the Act of 1899, some other duties were discharged by that 
Branch, including instruction in potato spraying, in the planting of trees 
and instruction in agricultural matters to a necessarily limited extent owing 
to the small amount of money at the disposal of the Branch for this purpose. 
Upon the passing of the Act of 1891 the officials of the Branch acted on 
behalf of the Congested Districts Board in carrying out their agricultural 
and live stock operations. 


94. In the year 1891 the Congested Districts Board was established, and 
the staff of the Agricultural Branch of the Land Commission undertook 
all the agricultural work of the Board, and carried it out until the Act of 
1899 transferred the duties of the Agricultural Branch of the Land Com- 
mission to the Department of Agriculture. From 1899 to 1903 the Con- 
gested Districts Board discharged, under its own immediate supervision, 
its functions as to agriculture and live stock, and in the latter year an 
arrangement was made by which this work was taken up by the Department 
of Agriculture upon payment of the obviously inadequate sum of £2,000 a year 
by the Board, the amount being fixed by the Bight Hon. G. Wyndham, the 
Chief Secretary, at that time. All the operations (except shows for horses and 
other kinds of live stock), in connection with live stock and with agriculture 
in the most comprehensive sense that were formerly discharged at various 
times on behalf of the State by the Boyal Dublin Society, the Farming 
Society, the Agricultural Branch of the Land Commission, and the Congested 
Districts Board have now been merged in the Department ; and no other 
Department of the State in Ireland has any functions in respect of agriculture. 

95. As regards the improvement of the breed of live stock the Department 
adopted the system initiated by the Boyal Dublin Society and followed by the 
Congested Districts Board, with the exception of the horse-breeding scheme of 
the Congested Districts Board, which was not approved of by the Department, 
by the Boyal Dublin Society, nor by those in Ireland who were interested 
in maintaining and improving the qualities of the Irish hunter. The increased 
funds applied by the Department seem to have produced a proportionate 
improvement in the breeds of various kinds of agricultural live stock and 
poultry. It would not however appear to be accurate to express an opinion 
that the schemes of the Department have been framed so as to ensure that 
the poorer class of farmers would be certain to receive benefit from the 
schemes prepared by it for the farmers of an entire county. 


96. It has already been pointed out that, in the past, the fertile lands of 
much of Ireland were conferred upon one class, and that the less profitable, or 
even barren lands,, were assigned to a different class. In some parts of 
Ireland, especially, in Ulster, it happens that, in County Committees, or 
representative bodies, the poorer farmers have not a preponderating voice in 
County Committees in the framing of local schemes, nor, indeed, have 
they, in many localities, such weight as would enable them to bring 
influence to bear upon those who have the power of determining the 
direction and scope of projects intended to benefit the localities or areas- 
within a county. The small farmer resident on poor land is apt to he, and it 
appears, to a considerable extent, has been, overlooked in Bural Districts in 
which large farmers predominate upon local representative bodies.* And yet, 
the condition of the larger or more comfortable farmers would hardly have 

n * P Y^!? B ° r 1 o 1 ? 13 $' 57 ; 15274 392; 16407-79; 16630-9. Mr. Gordon, 16394-416. Mr- JL 
Doran, 1 6735-46 ; 16763-81 1 ; Lieut, -General Clifford, o.b., 9889-94. Mr. J. Behan, 12832-7; 12843; P- 
J. Kennedy, j.p., 14069-71. 
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been then considered such as would warrant exceptional measures of State Aid. 
It is not too much to say that it was the condition of the small farmers that led 
to the introduction of the special measures for the development of agriculture 
in Ireland. It appears that the Department did not, in framing or 
approving of Schemes, take sufficient precautions to ensure that the class for 
which the Act was specially intended should have their interests safe- 
guarded, and that the application of the Scheme to small farms should not 
be left to the decision of the larger and the more prosperous farmers 
of a county or distinct. These observations are intended to apply generally 
to all agricultural schemes worked by County Committees in conjunction 
with the Department, and a neglect of suitable provision for the benefit of 
small farmers, appears to be the main defect observable in the working of 
agricultural and live stock schemes under the Act of 1899. At the same 
time, no complaint is here made that too much is being done for the larger 
farmers : it is considered, however, that too little is done for small farmers. 
The Assistant Secretary for Agriculture was, in consequence of evidence given 
by witnesses, questioned upon this aspect of administration. He explained 
that the County Committees are responsible for the Schemes and that the 
Department was slow to interfere with the discretion of the local body or to 
do anything that would appear to resemble dictation. The Department did, 
however, call attention, in the county Tyrone, to the neglect of a large poor 
district in that county ; and, in Bathlin Island and in the Glens of Antrim, 
some sires were supplied out of the funds of the Department, as it was con- 
sidered that sufficient provision had not been made for these localities. All 
the evidence given by the Assistant Secretary for Agi'iculture on this matter 
is important. The last question and answer in his examination on this subject 
are ; — 

Question 15155 — “There are all over Ireland mountainous districts, where holdings are 
small, with poor occupiers, and it has been ascertained from many witnesses that these 
districts do not receive, in the opinion of the witnesses, as much attention as they ought to 
receive ?” 

Ansiver. “ I daresay that is so, but the Department would only have been censured, by 

some of the County Committees if they interfered with that unduly.” 

The Chief Agricultural Inspector was then examined upon this matter, 
and, after mentioning seven counties (Fermanagh, Antrim, Tyrone, Donegal, 
Tipperary, Kerry, and Wexford), in which independent expenditure, as dis- 
tinguished from the usual procedure through the County Committee, had 
been made by the Department, he added : — 

“ But I must say the County Committees themselves have been most anxious to do all they 
could for these poorer districts. The difficulty the members have is to get applicants, and 
the Department made that offer to induce applicants to come forward.” 

Upon being asked whether he ever brought this inequality in the adminis- 
tration before the Department by a formal report, he replied ; — 

“ Well, I brought it before Professor Campbell on more occasions than one, and the result 
was that the Department did specially treat those very districts.” 

In further examination however at the time it appeared that such expendi- 
ture was trifling in amount. 

97. The inference here drawn from the evidence given as to the 
administration of the Act in districts all over Ireland in which there 
are large numbers of small farmers is that the method of the Depart- 
ment in agricultural development is not suitable to such localities ; and that 
small farmers on poor land in backward places, as compared with better-off 
farmers even in the same rural districts, do not derive anything like a pro- 
portionate benefit from the operations of the Department, although the 
improvement of the condition of the small poor farmers was presumably the 
chief object of the Act. 

98. The mode of procedure of the Department is to work their 
schemes for agricultural instruction, for improving the breeds of live stock 
and poultry, for butter-making, horticulture and bee-keeping through County 
Committees established under Section 14 of the Aet of 1899. These Com- 
mittees are differently constituted. In some cases all county councillors are 
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upon the committee, witli some “ other persons " nominated bv the ( v„. * 
or District Council. To give two extreme instances The Cork c„, * 7 
Council consists of 51 members, all of whom are members of the Onei 7 
Committee of Agriculture, and, in addition to this number 32 other dpi ' 
have been placed upon the Committee, which thus consists of 83 Ju 
a body that must be unwieldy for detail administration. As an instance 1 
a direction that seems to tend more to efficiency, the Clare Countv (wLi 
consists of 34 members : of these 9 were put upon the Committee^ Ami 
culture, and 7 other persons were added by the Council, making the +5,1 
number of the Committee 16. The Department does not seem to have 
power or responsibility in the matter, as the provisions of Section 24 of tS 
Act enabling the Department to make regulations do not apply to Committee 
appointed under the 14th Section. J emcees 

99. As regards the method of improving agriculture, the Department 
has relied chiefly upon education and organisation for eflecting improvements 
and the question now to be answered in accordance with the reference d 
this Committee of Inquiry, is whether the Department has proceeded udoh 
right lines since the passing of the Act of 1899 in such methods si it 
adopted— or, m other words, whether it sufficiently employed direct means for 
effecting improvements, and whether its indirect measures were satisfactory 

100 In two most important respects it is felt that the methods of the 
Department were defective or faulty. In the first place, owing to the back- 
ward condition of Ireland generally as regards education, it is considered that 
the delay would be too great if reliance were placed upon education 
and oigamsation to the extent that the Department has ^one. Direct 
measures might, it is thought, be most hopefully undertaken, as will now be 
explamed in detail In the second place, it will here be pointed out that both 
agricultural education and agricultural organisation might with advantage 

ttw b e e “al d pS ken ^ th ° ^ HnestotS: 

Winter or all the-year-round Dairying. 

esne°ctnv 1 in fhlqotir 0 ]!* ™P ort , ant sou ™ 8 of income to Irish farmers, 
S * f? From about 1885, if not 

me hod of 3b, / directed m Ireland to the success of the Danish 

Co KMaL fe s^ome ve h “ K b ^ T1 “ Wend Canon Bagot, of the 
to a wise and LTTuflm the year 1889 ’ devoted m uen of his time 

Efforts of Canon the introduction of cent T 6 i° r ^ t0 revo utaon ‘ sfc Irish butter trade by 
nubShed a Ha^hLk n g?1 s 5 ,arators ' Ia «>e year 1886 Canon Bagot 
adnrSon „? „ lndbo “ k ™ Dairy Factories, in which he urged strongly the 

ment^ of a central ^^ecutive ^ Iu ^ e *. 0(d£ dairying, together wfth the esti^Iilih- 
tdonr^ b6 ? le ? ed . by tbe jointotook associa- 

working of their fhctoHes ending and advising the local bodies as to the 

a mater of fact he hTd sW^TT 8 *’ f nd ^ 'disposal of the produce. As 
the village of Hospital in the faot ° r y in the year before at 

propagation, his views upon this snbfe ^ imenok ’ and owing to most energetic 
land at the time Tt is ^ S - were widely known throughout Ire- 

in practically the same 8 sen^aT* “IJ* tbat * b ” * 0r<i “ fa ° t0ry ” was thenused 
limitation of a butter “ 01 ® amei 7 is now, and that the oresent 

blended was then nnlrnnw 0, ^r> ^ a P f ee w ^ ere different kinds of butter are 
“ co-operative Besides, although Canon Bagot used the term 

operative, his ideas appear to have been rather on jofnt-stock lines. 

Branch of the 6 Irish Land^P 189 *’ •^ r ' Thomas Porter, of the Agricultural 
upon “ Dairying in Ireland an^n 81011 ’ S ? b “ ltted a report to his department 

given towards organising what^vere^^^^Ued^but^r 6 factories! 06 *** ^ 
Danish butter imported into England in 1903 was estimated at £9,572,439. 
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It is also of interest to note the improvement in quality of Danish butter. Bapid progress 
Mr. Porter quotes from a Consular report in 1861 — trade*™ 811 butt * 

“ The butter, or the article sold in the market by the yeomen farmers under that name, 
is so execrably bad that it appears strange that such produce can find a sale, but the 
consumption of butter is extremely large, so that greater importance is attached to quantity 
than to quality." 

In 1888 the opinion as to Danish butter was — 

“ The quality being never excelled, and very seldom equalled by the production of any 
other country.” 

It may be observed that Mr. Porter in April, 1891, made it clear that any 
great improvement in the batter trade of Ireland depended, in his opinion, 
upon the establishment of winter-dairying. 


103. Soon after the death of the Rev. Canon Bagot, the Honourable Horace Movement 
Plunkett, now Vice-President of the Department, assisted by Mr. R. A. presided over by 
Anderson, now Secretary of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, laboured tlie Hon. Horace 
with even greater assiduity and with no less enthusiasm, to promote the plunkett - 
establishment of co-operative dairies on the lines of limited liability co-operation, 
a method that to a considerable extent is akin to the co-operative or joint 
stock system of Canon Bagot, but which is very widely different from some 
forms of the unlimited liability co-operative system that is common in some 
parts of the Continent. It would appear that the co-operative societies of 
Ireland are limited liability joint-stock undertakings with the exception 
of co-operative banks or credit associations. The report by Mr. Thomas 
Portei’, to which reference has just been made, appears to have been evoked 
either wholly or in part, by representations (copy undated) made by Lord 
Emly, Lord Monteagle, and Mr. R. Gibson to the Chief Secretary ; by a 
letter (copy undated) to the Dublin Society, signed by the Hon. H. Plunkett, 

Mr. Anderson, Lord Monteagle, Mr. W. L. Stokes, and Mr. Robert Gibson j by a 
pamphlet on Co-operative Dairying, dated 1st August, 1890, by the Hon. 

Horace Plunkett; and by a letter to the Irish Land Commission (Agricultural 
Branch), dated 30th March, 1891, by Mr. R. A. Anderson. In these documents 
the importance of winter-dairying is strongly set out. Similarly in a letter on Letter of Hon. 
migration and emigration to the Editor of the Freeman’s Journal that Horace Plunkett 
appeared in that newspaper on the 3rd December, 1891, the Hon. Horace 1891, 
Plunkett mentions incidentally : — 

“ You will recollect last summer having encouraged the co-operative dairy movement in 
which 1 take an especial interest. That movement is spreading rapidly and satisfactorily, 
and if its progress continues, as we have every reason to expect, it will unquestionably 
lead to the adoption in this country of winter-dairying. That would imply an immense 
increase of tillage, which in its turn would lead to the employment of a large amount 
of permanent labour. This would be the most satisfactory beginning of natural 
migration.” 


104. On the 13th March 1906, little more than a year ago, at a Conference of Limerick 
Creamery Managers, held at Limerick, the proceedings of which were reported OrSme^y 6 ° 
in the newspapers, Mr. Robert Gibson again put forward in a paper on winter- Managers in 
dairying the views that he had expressed in 1890 and 1891 above alluded to ; and 1906.' 
he expressed an opinion that the Department had done little to encourage the 
Irish Dairying Industry. In a discussion that followed, Sir Horace Plunkett 
stated that the Danes managed to produce the same quantity and quality of 
butter throughout the year much to the advantage of their trade. It was 
admitted, he stated, that the best Irish butter is better than Danish, but the 
su Pply of Irish is irregular. Sir Horace Plunkett mentioned that experiments 
in winter-dairying had been conducted elsewhere and he asked why should 
they be repeated in Limerick. He asked what information the farmers of the 
country needed, or on what part of the problem did they require light. Sir 
Horace Plunkett mentioned that an experiment had been made at “the 
Lagan,” which is a district in the County Donegal, within a short distance by 
rail from the City of Derry. He also said, that he would be glad if the 
Limerick County Committee did more for Education in Agriculture by 
way of encouraging experiments than for live stock. In conclusion he urged 
them — 

“ To see what was to be done, and then take off their coats amd do it.” 
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Evidence before 
Committee of 
Inquiry. 

View of Lord 
Monteagle. 


Mr. Vaughan’s 
opinion, 5703. 


After some discussion on the subject, Sir Thomas Cleeve expressed an 
opinion in favour of experimental farms for winter-dairying, and Lord 
Monteagle, who was also favourable to experimental farms in the east and 
west of the county, stated that from his point of view the greatest difficulty 
would be found in the amount of the labour bill. 

105. In the evidence given before this Committee of Inquiry this subject 
was alluded to by several witnesses, especially at Limerick, which may be 
regarded as one of the most important centres, if not the most important 
for creamery butter. Lord Monteagle (5599-5602) alluded to evidence given 
at the previous day’s sitting of the Committee in favour of the desirableness 
of increasing tillage in order to develop winter-dairying, and expressed his 
agreement with that view. He felt bound to confess, however, that the 
county committee had not taken up the question, and the only complaint that 
he thought could be made of the Department was that it hardly realised the 
great difficulty of inducing farmers to change their system and the necessity 
for special treatment. 

“ It is very bard,” in his opinion “ to change a system that has been in operation for 
generations : we shall have to try to induce our farmers gradually, and I think by 
introducing it gradually in connection with winter-dairying is the best hope I see of 
encouraging tillage in this County.” (Limerick). “ When we get our agricultural instructor 
I anticipate a decided impetus will be given to winter-dairying." , 

106. Mi-. Patrick Vaughan, j.p.. Chairman of the Limerick County Council 
stated : — 


Mr. William 
MacDonn ell’s 
opinion, 5759. 


“Another very important subject has been completely ignored by the Department so far 

as taking any practical steps to grapple with it— viz., winter-dairying. There is nothing, 
to my mind, so really important to the dairy farmers of Ireland than this subject, and why it 
cannot be dealt with in this country is unaccountable. Every country in the world has 
dealt with it successfully — Denmark, Sweden, Germany, France, etc., ancl the latest, I find 
is Iceland ; and here we are with all the natural advantages right up to the door of the 
finest butter markets in the world, and we have made no progress in the important question. 
The absence of general winter-dairying in Ireland is an incalculable national loss annually, 
as I will show briefly. Our butter season at present is practically for six months of the year’, 
and though our butter is now proved to be at least equal to that of other countries, we must 
dispose of it at considerable less prices. On yesterday the difference between Irish and 
Danish was 11s. per cwt. One of the greatest causes for this is the absence of winter-dairying. 
Other countries supply a uniform article all the year round, and though it may be worked at 
some loss in winter, they hold the trade and the character. While we have to buy ourselves 
into the market at the beginning of the grass season at up to 10s. per cwt. below that 
obtained by foreigners, as those in the business don’t care to disconnect their trade without 
getting corresponding advantages in money, though the commodity may be equal. If the 
Department, instead of exploiting theories on those subjects, and wasting money on peep- 
show experiments and instruction, would devote their attention in a practical mnnnpr in 
demonstration farms through the county, such as I have suggested, and subsidise properly- 
equipped creameries in certain defined localities, that the farmers could obtain remunerative 
prices for their milk, with an improved breed of cattle, they would very soon adopt it. The 
process may be slow and costly for a time, but it would be worth it all in the end, and we 
would not be left at the tail-end of the markets of Great Britain, though having the finest 
natural advantages of all. In this connection there is another important element to be 
calculated by the increased cultivation of the land which winter-dairying would entail. We 
would help to stem the tide of emigration of our fine young men and women from the land." 


107. Mr. William MacDonnell, j.p., Chairman of the Limerick Chamber of 
Commerce, gave the following evidence on the same subject : — 

“ Winter-dairying is another important matter, but one to which, I regret, the Department 
do not appear to have devoted any attention. Nevertheless, it is a fact that until the country 
can pio uce a winter supply of butter they cannot hope to compete successfully with 
countries which have done so, because butter being an article in which the public grow 
accustomed to a particular flavour, it takes time to educate them to change and take even a 
better article, hence when the supply of Irish ceases in the winter, it takes a long time 
again in the spring to get them back to Irish ; it can only be done at the sacrifice of price. 
Ireland is better adapted to winter-dairying than Denmark, for while the fields in Denmark 
ff® u C .° ve f ed snow > our fields are still green. Where, therefore, comes in 

e cu y simply that the farmers find the food supplies at present available in the 
country not only imsuitable, but also too costly. I hold, therefore, if the large sums of 
money expended on inquiry into small industries, and the amount wasted on pamphlets, 
printing, and the sending of teachers through the country to cultivate what, after all, were 
n y y-pro ducts when compared with this important one, butter, the' staple industry of the 
coun ry, were expended on inquiry as to the foods used, say, in Denmark, and farmers were 
encouraged and assisted to grow them in the country, the Department could point to useful 
wortaccomp shed; but as matters stand I fail to see any permanent return to the large 
sums of money expended by them.’ 
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108. Sir Thomas Cleeve, d.l., a Member of the Limerick Chamber, and 
Managing Director of the Condensed Milk Company of Ireland, Limited, 
stated that the late Canon Bagot introduced into the South of Ireland the 
centrifugal system. of milk separation. The result of this improvement was 
that centrifugal Irish butter commanded a considerably higher price in the 
English market than any other butter, until the Danes were taught how 
to produce an all-the-year-round supply, which resulted in their getting hold 
of the English markets, the Irish makers producing for about six months 
only, while the Danish butter was as good as regards both quantity and 
quality in winter as in summer. 

109. Mr. R. A. Anderson, Secretary to the Irish Agricultural' Organisation 
Society, gave the following evidence as to winter-dairying : — 

“ 1455S. Is your summer butter as good as the Danish 1 — It is much better. 

“ 14559. Does it fetch as good a price in the market 1 ? — At times of the year it touches the 
Danish, I have known cases where it went higher, but the tendency of the buyer is to give 
his custom to the place where he can get the same quantity and quality month in and mouth 
out. In winter we lose our customers to some extent, every spring we have to go into the 
market and offer our butter at a lower price than it is really worth to recover our trade again. 

“ 14560. (Mr. Dryden ). — Do your people undertake to make the same grade of butter as the 
Danish ? — There has been no system of grading butter here in order to secure a uniform 
product, it would be very difficult to do it, because butter is not exported from one or two 
ports as in Denmark, but from a dozen ports. 

“ 14561. The Danish butter has a certain standard, and you expect all Danish butter to be 
<f that standard, it is a different standard as compared with yours, a different kind of butter ? 
— It is a trifle drier than our butter, rather more body. It is a great difficulty to get people 
who have never gone in for tillage to any great extent to change their system of farming to 
such a degreo as to produce a sufficient amount of butter in winter months as to keep the 
markets, we toy to do it, and I think ultimately we shall succeed. 

“ 14562. (Mr. Micks ). — When did you move in that direction ? — We commenced at the very 
beginning advocating winter-dairying, it was mostly by lectures. In all our leaflets dealing 
with creameries there is a reference to the necessity for winter-dairying, and it is urged 
in season and out of season. 

“ 14563. It has not been seriously attacked anywhere l — Yes, there is one society at a place 
called The Lagan, outside Londonderry, and there they began by securing a couple of valuable 
contracts for milk during the winter months from the City of Derry, these enabled them to 
pay a remunerative price to the farmers who supplied the milk, the winter production was 
gradually increased, they got no assistance or advice, because this was before the 
Department started, they advised a system of winter-feeding which enables them to produce 
milk in the winter months in considerable quantities. 

“ 14564. That is for milk as distinguished from butter? — They made butter now owing to 
the larger supply of milk . In Omagh they have also clone a great deal in that direction. 

“ 14565. In the south, which I was thinking of when I asked the question 1 — It is not so 
noticeable ; they are in some cases, I think, producing more. 

“ 14566. (Chairman). — Is that because of the small amount of tillage ! — If I was asked for 
my reason I would say it was laziness ; it does take a good deal of work. There is another 
difficulty, that labour is hard to get in the south, and there is a good deal of rich land in ■ 
Limerick, Tipperary, and Cork that is not suitable for tillage. 

“ 14567. (Mr. Dryden ). — I should think if there was any country in the world where you 
could carry it on to advantage in the winter it is Ireland 1 — They would require to spend 
considerable money in providing suitable housing for their cattle. 

“ 14568. (Mr. Micks ). — That they can get easily from the Board of Works? — I think the 
future of winter-dairying does not he so much in the butter produciug districts as in the 
districts now given up to dry stock and tillage, and also in the north of Ireland.” 

110. The Rev. P. -J. Dowling, o.ai., of the Irish Technical Instruction 
Association, and of the Cork County Borough Committee of Technical 
Education, gave the following evidence as regards winter-dairying : — 

“15714. Now, on the agricultural side, I am sure you have heard a great deal from different 
witnesses about winter-dairying. The country has been clamouring about it. The people of 
the country see that if there was really expert advice from men who knew their business 
there would he no delay in bringing that in and fostering it iu every way. 

“ 15715. (Mr. Brown.) — The Department has been advising winter-dairying ? — I remember 
in Australia I was speaking to the head of the Agricultural Department there on one occasion, 
and he was telling me they were sending itinerant lecturers around for bee-keeping. . I said I 
thought if he gave a few hives and bees to a man in a certain locality, and let the instructor 
live near his place, and showed the man how to deal with the bees, he would do far more to 
spread bee-keeping. He took the hint, and it did far more in the way of spreading bee- 
keeping than ever before. If the Department on some of their farms started winter-dairying 
.and let the people see the result of it, or if they took a man and said, * You start winter- 
dairying, and let us see your accounts periodically, and if there is a loss we will guarantee 
the loss/ it would be far more effective. Of course, the itinerant instructions you have heard 
all about, but the Council wish to state their opinion that there is a great deal of money 
misspent on it. 
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Mr. Thomas 
Porter’s opinion. 


Professor 

Campbell’s 

evidence. 


15716. {Chairman .)— You are conveying certain expressions of opinion that other 
have made ; do you agree in them yourself 1 — I will back what T say about winter-dairvi 
1^ believe until there are a few model specimens put up before the people they won’t take 

111. Mr. Thomas Porter, Agricultural Inspector of the Department of 

Agriculture and Technical Instruction, and formerly Assistant Land Com- 
missioner and Superintendent of the Agricultural Branch of the Irish Land 
Commission, gave the following answers to questions put to him ; 

. “ 1 6290. {Mr. Micks .) — The question of winter-dairying is recognised as bein« a verv 
important form of agricultural industry in Ireland at present! — Yes. ° y 

“ 1639 V You personally a very long time ago, if you look at that {Report produced) made 
a report in which you mentioned the subject of winter-dairying — what was the date of th t 
report! — 30th April, 1891, that was when I was at the Laud Commission. 

“ 16292. That was before even the Congested Districts Board was started! Yes. ' 

“ 16293. Kindly read the sentences I have marked there 1 — ‘ The factory system alone will 
enable farmers to commence winter-dairying , as it is only on that system that fanners can 
profitably dispose of the small supplies of milk that would be produced in winter on first 
changing their system from one of summer-dairying only, to one of continuous ’dniryiner 
throughout both winter and summer. This has already been proved in the South of Ireland 8 
where, in consequence of some factories having been established, and paying a hi<di price for 
winter milk, farmers are to some extent arranging to supply milk in winter. ° 1 

16294. You point out in that report that the success of the Danish butter trade is Hup t n 
winter-dairying 1 — Yea " ° 

“16295. {Mr. Ogilvie .)— Are you still of the opinion represented in that sentence !—I 
think I should say that what I meant by the factory system there is the creamery system it 
would be wrong to use the term factory now, it is the only one in which the ordinary small 
farmer m Ireland, I think, could successfully carry out winter dairying. 

“ 16296. {Mr. Micks .) — Do you still think winter- dairying is advantageous! Yes. 

“ 16297 - (Mr. Ogilvie.)— We had a distinction drawn yesterday between factory and 
creamery ’’ iUtter ~ W ien 1 Wr ° te ^ the word facb01 'y "' flS not used as distinguished from. 

112. After all the foregoing evidence had been given on this most important 
and vital question of winter-dairying, the Committee of Inquiry had an 
opportunity of discussing the matter farther with Professor Campbell the 
principal Executive Officer of the Department as regards Agriculture, and the 
following is a verbatim report of the discussion : — 

„ " 16 fi 15 ; ^4-As regards winter-dairying. Did you tell us what was being done 

under that head !— Well, of course, wo do all we can to encourage it through our instructors 
It is them business to advocate winter-dairying as far as they can. We have also had 

W cwTct* “* th * Co ’ mdI “ d Bo “ 1 ’ “ d I” 5 * 6 !»' 

B °n b “tow„j--I am not quite sure. Dr. Kelly, Bishop of Ross, who is a 
eo*ty 0 ”” lttee ' “ Wdl “ * “ emW 0t try the 

and ° f C ° rt U '“ ° Ter ° 0,t ^ “ “ id * to ‘V 

“16518. Is that a prize scheme!— It is mainly. To get the very substantial prizes 

q aV T + t0 v W ^ haVS am0Ug other tWri gs up winter-dairying. 

( 16519. It applies to both divisions of Cork 1 — It does. * 

"16520 There was another scheme at Glenmore, in Kilkenny I— I think that scheme 
7‘TfiMT hofore us. There were some negotiations, but that was all. 

been conLdmd i?®, ““Ptoon of those two places, Rochestown and Glenmore, has the matter 
in “eas“dtaS2f TlSt^ “ordered * very often with tte question of 

“iffietdt to Sfw ” e h " e dcb “ 8 << again and again, and it is erteemely 

cToSt itorTZutdT , 1 ?d ' ' . Am0Ig 0tber “ggPtoefis that surprise butti 

w^are to do ifl^d *”? v.mterso as to encourage the production of butter, and that 
Ser Th™ L It' \ a r *“ to winter, we will have a number of them in 

togetoerin order to.™ -fT g * "“ fere ““ of Preamery managers. We are to get them 
fethe entou2«m™t ? ^7 'T b0 P ” “ “ 7 ’ ,a ' 7 ' " their own to aot S agents 

»d before^ ^he Ton™ tl ™ S ia “ "** ° Id “«»■ Department, 

Srem ■ . B ” ald S *" te!i ' but ““‘“"g «> far has been done. It is 

pZ 6 a 8ySfcem_t0 applj the fUndS less you accept the 

fully 1 with ' D^nma^k^fnTh p°K ^+° nS + haye + been glve fi tlmt k°P e of our competing success- 

be introduced in *■ 1 rfiade turns on the question of whether winter-dairying can 
S’ ^i*L n > * 1S > of most vital importance 1-Yes, and it is a 

q ® i aTo o« Ch , , De P™nt have considered again and again. 

Other than ureiuw Y *i n0t ^ een to an )’' action at all, on a large scale 1 — 

by actually trvin? defi trough agricultural instructors, and in the case of County Cork 
creameries { my8elf W had in my mind a of getting a few 

accounts if th ^ ^ eep ^eir accounts very carefully, and to sh ow by these- 

tTnte u’n Lfto is •'tote'-d.iiying is profitable Farmers will not produce milk in 

P ble. If u e could get farmers who are really making a success of it- 
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to publish accounts, and so encourage others to take it up, that might be helpful, but when 
you have done all those things and tried to persuade them by literature, by lectures, and so 
on, there is no doubt the only other step you can take is by giving a direct bpnus. 

“ 16524. In what way do you think it would be possible to give a bonus, or have you not 
thought it out ? — I really liave a difficulty in the matter. The giving of a bonus to any 
industry is not an arrangement the Department generally approves of, and I do not know 
that the Agricultural Board would like the principle. Although I have discussed it with 
them individually, it has never been brought before them in a concrete form. We always 
hoped that some other means would be devised of getting winter-dairying encouraged without 
resorting to the giving of a bonus. 

“ 16525. Anything in the form of a guarantee might be a bonus ? — It would. You must 
have tillage for winter feeding. 

“16526. Is that part of the scheme? — Yes. You must have tillage in order to produce 
winter food.” 

113. Sir Horace Plunkett was the last witness examined by the Committee Evidence of Sir 

on this subject, and his evidence in full is given below : — Horace Plunkett. 

“ 17389. (Mr. Micks).— When was the question of winter-dairying first advocated for 
Ireland ? — As far as I know Canon Bagot was the first to advocate it. In 1889 I was 
advocating it myself. 

“ 17390. Has any serious attempt been made by the Department to introduce winter 

dairying into parts of Ireland that are suitable for such methods of agriculture 1 I heard 

you ask this question of Professor Campbell. 

“ 17391. I look upon you as a specialist as regards daily work?— All I can say is that it 
has been constantly advocated by my associates in the Agricultural Organisation Society for 
reasons I could give you, except that they are so thoroughly well known. 

“ 17392. I mean by the Department ?— The Department has done its best to promote 
winter-dairying. What some people forget is that the system of farming to be adopted 
in the country depends absolutely on the farmers. All you can do is to give them 
advice in the matter — to frame your agricultural schemes, if you can agree with the 
local committees to do so, in such a way as to instinct people in the various branches 
of agriculture, a knowledge of which is needed in connection -with winter-dairying. The 
question of tillage is, of course, intimately bound up with it. 

“ 17393. 1 understand all that; but what I want to know is merely whether the Depart- 
ment has made any practical effort to start any experiments in this direction, or has 
attempted _ to. encourage winter-dairying?— The ' whole of their tillage experiments in 
dairying districts are in that direction. In addition to that, our cattle-breeding policy 
has a very strong tendency towards the development of milk strains in the shorthorn, and 
the more you do in that direction the more you facilitate winter-dairying. There are two 
difficulties in the way of winter-dairying. Firstly, the capital required for buildings ; and, 
secondly, the labour difficulty. Of course, there is also the unwillingness of people, with a 
rather uncertain economic outlook, to embark a lot of extra capital in revolutionising their 
system. ° 

“ 17394. Having regard to the opinion you yourself and so many have expressed, to the 
efleet that we in Ireland shall never be successful competitors with Denmark unless we can 
introduce winter-dairying, does it not seem desirable that some more strenuous efforts 

•ought to be made to bring about winter-dairying by direct, as distinct from indirect, effort ? 

I don't quite understand the distinction. If you mean that the Department itself should <*o 
in for winter-dairying 

“ 17395. No. I do not mean on their own lands, but in some way to try and get it started 
by guarantee, or some other means? — We are quite open to suggestions from county 
•committees in any part of Ireland for schemes of this kind. The local committee would 
have to select the individuals, and so forth. 

“ 17396. Is not that a matter on which the county committees should be instructed rather 
ihan be asked to give advice ? — Yes ; and our inspectors are constantly instructing them on 
the subject. We are doing all we can. 

“ 17397. Have you issued any circular or instructions to your inspectors on the subject? — I 
■cannot say that ; but I have discussed it with the inspectors over and over again, and they 
Are quite alive to the necessity for the change. There is no doubt in the minds of the 
farmers in the country upon the economic advantage of winter dairying. But they fear to 
undertake the capital expenditure that would be involved. 

“ 17398. And the Department do not see their way in any way at all to give them an 
object lesson or assist them ? — An object lesson by the Department in dairy farming as a 
business would not help them very much. If it failed it would do much harm. If the 
Government succeeded it would not give confidence to private individuals. There is always 
this difficulty when the Government goes into business. There is a scheme in County Cork, 
invented by Dr. Kelly, the Bishop of Ross, for encouraging tillage, which, if successful, would 
probably work out in winter-dairying. It is to be tried by the County Committee of Cork 
I can send details to the Committee if they wish. It will be better to do that than explain it 
now. Although I went down to the County Committee at the time it was put into operation, 

I do not recollect the details.” 

114. About twenty years ago, Canon Bagot began to make efforts to improve 
the dairying industry of Ireland, and he continued his exertions until he died. 

He was the first to advocate widely the introduction of the centrifugal separator 
■and the adoption of his advice was the means of getting a much higher price 
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for Irish butter even as compared with Danish. But from the year 1865, the 
year after the Danish war against Prussia and Austria, the greatest and most 
truly patriotic efforts were made by the Government and the people of 
Denmark to put its agricultural industries upon the best basis possible. About 
twenty years after, competing countries like Ireland awoke to an unpleasant 
consciousness of the fact that Denmark had effected a complete revolution in 
the butter trade, and had gained the foremost place in the markets of the 
world by establishing an even all-the-year-round production both as regards 
quantity and quality. As is explained in the evidence quoted, this change 
meant securing the English market for Denmark at the top price, and it also 
involved a relegation of Ireland to an inferior place with great pecuniary loss 
to Irish butter makers and merchants. This was painfully realised in Ireland 
by 1890 at latest ; and Canon Bagot with many, including Sir Horace Plunkett 
who at the time gave all his time and energies to the improvement of the 
butter industry, brought this vital question under the notice of the Irish Govern- 
ment. But it is unfortunately the fact that, up to the present day, no effective 
step has been taken in Ireland to organise and establish winter-dairying, 
though by this means only can Ireland hope to compete successfully with 
Denmark in the butter trade. No information was given to this Committee 
to show by what means Denmark effected chat great change with such startling 
rapidity and completeness ; nor is the matter alluded to in the communication 
upon Danish Agriculture that is appended to the Report of the Recess Com- 
mittee, or, what is still more strange, in the report made to the Department 
in 1903, by Lord Herrin, Mr. P. J. Hannon, Mr. L. J. D’ Alton, and Mr. 
J. J. Slattery, after a visit to Denmark.* 


115. The evidence above quoted of Lord Monteagle, Mr. Patrick Vaughan, 
Mr. William MacDonnell, Sir Thomas Cleeve, Mr. R. A. Anderson, and the 
Reverend P. J. Dowling, shows clearly what may be called the necessity of a 
similar change in Ireland. Some of these witnesses have expressed the most 
definite opinion that the Department deserves censure for not having taken 
action in some direct definite practical way with the object of restoring 
Ireland to a foremost place as a butter-producing country. Lord Monteagle^ 
who was one of the very first to express an opinion as to the necessity for winter- 
dairying, is a most important witness in this matter, not merely on account of 
Ins early action, hut because he has been all along officially connected with 
the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, and with one of the central 
bodies constituted under the Act of 1899. Living in the county in which an 
anxiety for winter-dairying has been so prominently manifested, and himself 
personally interested in creameries, he also is possessed of the most intimate 
knowledge of the aims and procedure of the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society and of the Department. His carefully-considered evidence, therefore, 
deserves exceptional attention, and in the suggestion he conveyed, that the 
Department “ hardly realised the great difficulty of inducing farmers to change 
their system and the necessity for special treatment” we have what is really a 
disapproval of the procedure of the Department no less weighty than the clear 
outspoken but less guarded condemnation so forcibly delivered by the other 
witnesses who gave evidence upon the subject to the Committee. Mr. 
Vaughan considered that the Department should, “instead of exploiting 
theories, devote attention to the question in a practical manner. Mr. 
MacDonnell thinks that the Department neglected “the staple industry” of 
his part of the country, and that large sums of money were expended, with 
much waste in his opinion, upon matters of considerably less importance, 
bir L nomas Cleeve, the leading man from a commercial point of view in the 
m us try m question, dwelt more upon the necessity for winter-dairying than 
upon the methods by which such a change could be brought about. Other 
w itnesses also gave similar evidence as regards the necessity for a new system 
of dairying and as to the attitude of the Department. 

116. The position taken up by Sir Horace Plunkett, Professor Campbell, 
and substantially by Mr. R. A. Anderson in defence of the methods of the 
Department, is that education must precede any- successful attempt to bring 
about the change that all are agreed in considering necessary, if Ireland is 
regain the position that she has lost in the 'butter market ; and that the 
system of farming in a country depends absolutely on the farmers. Sir 
ioraee Plunkett states that all that can be done from outside is to give- 
* Bulletin No. 7 — Agricultural Department — Miscellaneous. 
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farmers advice in the matter, and to frame agricultural schemes if possible 
in such a way as to instruct people in the various branches of agriculture, of 
which knowledge is needed in connection with winter-dairying, especially 
tillage and cattle-breeding. 

117. It now becomes necessary to express an opinion as to the position and Opinion upon 
the methods of the Department in this most important matter. The question complaints and 
at issue is clear. The Committee has to consider the present state of answers, 
dairying in Ireland, particularly in the South, and to report whether 

the methods of the Department in the crisis that has arisen have been 
well suited to the conditions of the country. There is no controversy as 
to the facts. Ireland in recent years has lost her position in the English 
butter market owing to the introduction of improved all-the-year-round 
butter-making in other countries ; and it is universally agreed that it is 
necessary for Ireland, to adopt that change in system which involves winter- 
dairying. The question for the Committee is whether the Department, which 
was entrusted by the. Act of 1899 with full powers for the development of 
agriculture and rural industries, has sufficiently exercised its powers with the 
object of improving the position of the Irish butter-trade. 

118. The opinion which it is desired to convey in this Report is Further view as to 
that in the circumstances the Department did not sufficiently exercise procedure of 

its powers with the object of endeavouring to improve the dairying Department, 
industry in Ireland. Owing to the knowledge that the Department 
possessed of the subject, the introduction of winter, or all-the-y ear-round, 
dairying was one of those practical improvements that might have been under- 
taken by the Department from the very day on which it became possessed of 
an official staff. Possibly some further inquiries abroad might have been 
necessary, but they could have been made in a few weeks. The facts of the 
situation in Ireland were undisputed ; the butter trade was sorely injured ; 
winter-dairying would probably re-establish it ; the Department had hundreds 
of thousands of pounds at its absolute disposal for agricultural matters, subject 
to the approval of the Agricultural Board, and the powers of the Department 
were practically unlimited as to the methods that might be adopted for the 
introduction of winter-dairying and other agricultural improvements. It 
should also be stated that the Council of Agriculture, on the 12th of 
April, 1904, resolved unanimously that the encouragement of winter-dairy ing 
in Ireland deserves the immediate attention of the Department and the 
County Committees. The reliance of the Department upon comparatively 
slow results of theoretical education to effect a desirable change at a time 
of an industrial and commercial crisis very naturally did not commend itself 
to local men of business and action. Even the tentative advances of foreign 
countries in new ground were prompt and successful, because there was a 
definite practical plan at headquarters working with and operating upon the 
informed and educated intelligence of the farmers. As regards Ireland it 
can hardly be seriously put forward that industrial development of any kind 
must wait indefinitely until theoretical education has further prepared the 
gruund for the producer or the manufacturer. It is thought that the 
intelligence and capacity generally in our country are of sufficiently good 
quality to be, even in their unimproved state, valuable factors in the pro- 
duction of agricultural and industrial results. 

119. The testimony of a long chain of witnesses can be given in support of Opinion as to 
this view, one of the most recent being probably Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, the present capacity- 
chairman of Kynoch’s Limited, after some yeai’s experience of Irish work- ofrlrishmen for 
men, many of them farmers’ sons, at the Factory for Explosives at Arklow. work. 

“ Ten years ago I required to establish in connection -with one of my companies a new j Cogan 

factory, and I could choose where I could put it. We searched all over Scotland, England, 11895- ’ 

and Ireland for suitable sites, and we found that there were a dozen places where we could 
go to. I thought of Ireland. I went to Ireland myself, and I consulted -with men who were 
then leading business men in Ireland. Bather to my surprise the universal advice was that 
we should not come. It would be impossible that we could establish permanently a successful 
manufacturing industry in Ireland. All those difficulties that I have told you of 
were brought up before me, and many others. Of course everybody said ‘ Come, my boy, and 
spend your money ; but as a friend of mine I am bound to tell you you will lose it. You 
cannot get the Irish people to work ; they will dance out of the factory at any moment. You 
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will get into rows with the priests. The Irish people have no skill : you will be ruin? 1 
before you can teach them. And the expense of coal alone should show any manufacturer 
that Ireland was impossible.’ Well now, in spite of all that warning we started in Arklow 
and, with the exception of a little misunderstanding the first year, which really did not affect 
the question, it is the most satisfactory factory we have, and we have five or six. I found 
the Irish people after a very little time equally as skilful as our English people. (I am now 
speaking of a new industry. ) I found that they were equally skilful and far more pleasant 
to deal with. I found them absolutely regular in their time, and I found that on the whole 
I could manufacture more cheaply in Arklow than I could in any place outside Ireland' 

On the other hand, we found that they needed more foremanship than is 

necessary in England, and that brings up the wages bill.” 

Practical 120. In developing agricultural and other industries in Ireland, it is submitted 

education. that the practice of an industry is in itself good education, though none would 

object to the independent establishment at the same time of the best possible 
system of education. Besides it is expecting too much of theoretical education 
that it should produce the desired results with sufficient promptitude in such 
a matter as winter-dairying. No doubt progress would be easier with workers 
suitably educated, but prompt action, such as that at Arklow, Foxford 
and elsewhere, with such material as was at hand would, it is submitted' 
be the proper course for the Department to have initiated and assisted in order 
to improve the financial position of those, whose welfare was dependent upon 
the butter trade. 

Experiments 121. The County Cork tillage scheme suggested by the Most Rev. Dr. 

the DepartuSit. KelI y. ? is}l0 P of Boss, is relied upon by the Department for the indirect 
promotion of winter-dairying, and it seems likely, from the very general 
outline given of it, to be a most instructive experiment, though not one 
that could be now regarded as a sufficient attempt for dealing with the definite 
problem of ascertaining and adopting the method by which Ireland could 
most probably, be enabled, without avoidable delay, to take once more a 
leading place in. the butter trade among competing nations. The County 
No. 14563. Cork scheme will hardly prove much more than the experiment in the 

district of “ the Lagan,” near Derry, carried out before the Department was 
established, from which we learn that a number of farmers in one of the 
best tillage districts in Ireland established an all-the-year-round system of 
dairying for the purpose of taking yearly milk contracts in Derry. These 
observations apply to Omagh also without any variation. But the experi- 
ment that is most to the point is the change that was effected in Denmark 
itself, and it is on such a scale that the question has to be approached in 
Ireland. What seems to be needed is practical action on Danish lines, and 
it might safely be taken for granted that the change is possible, and that it 
must be made without any further delay. The accumulated funds of the 
Department could supply or go towards the necessary expenditure, which 
would necessarily be large. The Department at present holds securities 
valued at £353,293, out of which perhaps £100,000 is definitely and irrevo- 
cably pledged. J 

winter-dairying , "^^ether a solution is to be found in experimental farms, as suggested 

has been discussed ~y tne.Lounty Limerick witnesses, or whether some wider project should also 
at such length. be outlined concurrently by the Department, are considerations that could 
not be adequately, dealt with here. It is obvious that the occasion demands 
a very great practical effort, and this does not appear to have been realised 
■ ? * j Apartment, mainly, it appears, because the Department has 

adopted as its primary policy the position that the State should do little 
• mor ® j a . n P r ° v l de education, leaving development to local initiative’, supple- 
mented. by advice from the Department. Such a position is one that, as 
already stated, is not considered to be suited to the conditions of Ireland, 
l his question of winter-dairying has been gone into so fully in this Report, 
not merely by reason of its own great importance, but also because it may be 
regarded as a ‘ test case ” of the policy and methods of the Department. It 
may be added that up to the date of the draughting of this Report, five Annual 
General Reports of the Department have been presented to Parliament, in 
none of which does’ there appear to be any reference to this question of winter 
or all-the-year-round dairying in Ireland, or to the position of the Irish butter 
trade, as regards foreign competition. On the other hand a considerable 
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amount has been expended, with great propriety it is thought, upon an ex- 
perimental farm for the making of cheese. But it is obvious that, as a matter 
of relative importance, the funds and attention of the Department would 
have been more usefully devoted to what was truly called by Mr. William 
MacDonnell the staple agricultural industry of the South of Ireland. Unless 
an oversight in reading the minutes of the Agricultural Board has occurred the 
first time that this subject was brought before the Board by the Department 
was upon the 20th July, 1906, immediately after the evidence upon this subject 
given at Limerick on the 3rd of July, 1906, when the Vice-President stated that 
the Department was anxious to take some steps to encourage winter-dairying 
in Ireland. Professor Campbell observed that the question presented much 
difficulty, and that he could only suggest two ways of dealing with this pro- 
blem — (1) by offering a substantial prize (say £1,000) for competition amongst 
co-operative societies on certain conditions as to membership, the amount of 
Jana to be tilled, the number of cows kept, and the output of butter ; or 
(2) that the Department should carry out a scheme similar to that for the 
encouragement of fruit-growing, selecting certain suitable centres, and pro- 
viding instructors who would go round among the farmers joining in the scheme, 
advising and assisting them in the matter of breaking up their lands. Seeds 
and manures might be provided by the Department at a low price, and special 
bulls might be made available. After hearing Professor Campbell the matter 
was discussed at considerable length. The Board was not in favour of offering 
big prizes, and it was suggested that the Department should hold a conference 
of dairymen and farmers to discuss this question, and that they should then 
draw up a scheme for the encouragement of winter-dairying, which would be 
considered at a subsequent meeting of the Board. The view taken here of 
this resolution is that a scheme for “ encouragement ” would be too slow, 
and that what is requisite is a scheme for carrying into general effect 
the adoption of all-the-year-round dairying. At the same meeting, at 
an earlier hour of the day, the Most Rev. Dr. Kelly submitted his scheme for 
encouraging tillage farming in the County Cork, the prizes, amounting to £474, 
to be open to three grades of farmers — (a) holdings valued at £80 a year or 
over, (IS) holdings valued between £30 and £80 a year, and (c) holdings valued 
between £10 and £30. The scheme as suggested was referred to a sub- 
committee, which should confer with the Department as to the details of the 
scheme. It is believed that this scheme has since been settled and approved. 


Methods of Department as to Agricultural Operations, classified 
under Four Heads. 

123. It may here be recalled that the Department classifies its operation for 
the development or improvement of agriculture under three main heads : — 
(l.) Instruction ; (2.) Improvement oj Live-Stock; (3.) Special Investigations, 
to which is added a fourth heading of “ Miscellaneous ,” for any subjects that 
may not fall exactly under one of the three main divisions. All-the-year-round 
dairying, if it had been taken up, would probably have been dealt with as a 
Special Investigation. The operations oi the Department under each of these 
three, or rather four, headings, will now be referred to. 


Agricultural Instruction. 

124. As has been stated before, the Department relies more upon Education 
than upon any other method for the improvement or development of agricul- 
ture, and it is, therefore, necessary to ascertain and state clearly what 
methods of agricultural instruction are included under the general term 
“ Education.” Professor Campbell, in his Evidence, states what the policy of 
the Department has been : — 

“ (l.V To provide, at one central institution, tlie highest form of technical education for the 
training of men who are to become teachers and specialists in agriculture. This has been 
done at the Royal College of Science in connection with the farm and College at Glasnevm. 

“ (2.1 To provide, at least, one high-class agricultural college which would form a steppmg- 
stone to men desirous of entering the Royal College of Science as well as men, the sons of 
well-to-do farmers, who wish for an education to enable them to manage their own farms and 
men who desire to become creamery managers, or who wish to have a special training to nt 
them as horticultural or poultry experts, stewards, land agents, or other occupations in con- 
nection with agriculture. This has been provided at the Alberc Agricultural College, 
•Glasnevin. on 


Agricultural 

Instruction. 
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Results “ ( 3 0 To provide provincial institutions at which young men, who can be spared from 

anticipated by ^ arm f° r one year, can be taken in as apprentices and taught agriculture, both practical 1 

Professor technical, at a fee proportionate to their means. This work, which had to be delayed n 

Campbell. teachers were trained, is now in progress at three such institutions, and the provision of 

is in contemplation. orners 

“ (f.) To provide winter schools of agriculture where the sons of farmers could oht • 
technical training, at small expense during the winter months, when they can best be si TlS 
from farm work. Twenty-three such schools were started last winter in eleven counties 
progress had already been made with itinerant instruction. ’ ere 

“ (5.) To provide one central higher institution for the training of women in the domesK 
economy of the farm -house and of work which falls to the lot of women to perform in conn™ 
tion with the farm-yard, as, for example, dairying and poultry-keeping. This provision i?°" 
been made at the Munster Institute, Cork. nas 

“ ( 6 -) To provide agricultural education for girls at residential aua any schools of domestic 
economy. This has been done at a number of institutions, while the equipment of nrtm 
is under consideration. r ners 

“(7.) To provide in each county instruction and advice for the existing farmers and their 
wives, sons, and daughters who cannot avail themselves of other means of acquiring informs, 
tion by a system of itinerant instruction in agriculture, horticulture, dairying mn u 
keeping, and bee-keeping.” J 1 

On this system Professor Campbell remarks : — 

“ Thus the Department have laid the basis of a graduated system of agricultural education 
by means of which the youth who is inspired with the work of the itinerant instructor mav 
be able to obtain education in the local winter school of agriculture, from which he mav 
graduate to the provincial Agricultural School, thence to the Albert Agricultural College or 
the Royal College of Science, according to his circumstances and his education, and eouin 
bestow ’’ tllG ' hlgiiest offices ia connection with agriculture which the country has to 

Ability and i ok tu • 

clearness with inis evidence was given to the Committee in the month of May 

which Professor 1906, and it is taken out of place as regards sequence of time in dealing 
c“r“ Iga ”' ! '’ iS T sub j ec 5 because it possesses the merit of conciseness and 

clearness as regards the policy of the Department. It may here also be 
observed that, as the Chairman of tins Committee stated at the close of 
Professor Campbells evidence, all the members of the Committee were 
deeply impressed by the great ability with which Professor Campbell 

^fli; o a / ran ? id u 1 ' 1 !i I1S f eS ?j nly . 1 '’ 1 ' olonged statenl ent upon a most intricate 
subject, and by the lucid and candid manner in which he described the 
action and aims and proceedings of theDepartment and of the bodies associated 
™tb it under the Act of 1899. Similarly, as regards his own ideas and 

Souil ° f a0 +'° n ' was notllm g haz y or vaguely indefinite or 

dubiously suggestive m the exprcssmn of his personal opinions as to the 

ed,iS+;on d admmistratl011 of the Department with reference to agricultural 
iln »nd w, ™ th ' >««dence of a man who had in his mind a definite 
plan, and whose views throughout were consistent with it. 

|r^ dnm ° f b f g ult ^ th J cl . e . ar statement upon the policy of the Department as to 
President. agrioultural education is to be found in the Memorandum of the Vioe- 
President addressed to the Irish Parmer and his friends, and published on 
Profes^o/cLuhell’ . terms .. of which appear to have been followed by 
Memora"dum“l “ 1113 CTldenCe - Sir Horaoe Mmkett states in his 

iJXSCsiMhS 0 / 0 *!? 1 * 1 ?* 6 ed " 0, > ti ™ « f the country child need not stop when he 
S do” , of the icondi 1 f Vn T 7 M “j h. continued. We pmpL to open 

Sihins to tt a ’ ” *?■' M r> d "y of education, to Mm, and to adaptlhe 

for his career in life ff - S ° ^ ^ ect 7 to ad ' vance Mm in the practical training necessary 

thereto” m bfo^K^t Soh °° 1 ito P"* *“> hoy who completes his course 

SS .7toLedlr™^ti r a s “.°“ di,t y s « h °» I i »“1 it the secondary Schools-existing 
wS nS " i? " districts, or new secondary school! 

find it possible to add „ t ed j ^ a tional schools which may to certain rnral centres 

spools do toe to mrt rw wm ‘“““V v ° rk * secondary and practical side-if sneh 

two winter courses of eciRp^t- i + ^ * P osl ^°. n , begin with, to give the boy two years or 

ine of farm accounts and fh radnin S in practical science, together with a training in the keep- 
same time his general pii r conduatm 8 of business correspondence, and to continue at the 
EeTese Ifw °7', , “ d of th “ e <™> years, or, perhaps, in some eases, 

ture. ° This course’ should ]L7f 7 26 f ° r a s P ecial course of practical or technical agncul- 
sessions . f? ‘7? '™ ter “ ssi »“ of *hout 6™ months each-the winter 

Zntbs of S! war H ‘Z toy from the work of the farm during the busy 

“evSed,^ the secondary or one of the 

the constant sunervi .;™ * referred to- The course, wherever given, would lie under 

P of the county itinerant instructor and of the inspectors of the 
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Department. Now, all along that road, from the primary school onward, the way ot the 
rural boy must he facilitated. We propose that the secondary school, which will be aided by 
our grants and those of the County Councils, shall give its teaching, so far as may be pos- 
sible, at such fees as will be within the reach of the poorest. And we propose that for every 
rural district, by means of grants from the County Council aided by grants from the Depart- 
ment, a certain number of scholarships or “ bursaries ’’ shall be provided, which will enable 
boys leaving the primary schools to obtain their training in the secondary schools free ; 
and we propose that this system of aid by bursaries and scholarships shall be continued 
through every educational grade, so that after the secondary grade the more brilliant or ex- 
ceptional boys who had shown a special aptitude for the advanced study of agricultural 
science might pass on from the secondary school to the agricultural college, and so on up to 
the reorganised Royal College of Science and the University. Thus, I hope we shall be able 
fairly to boast, when our work is sufficiently developed, that we have opened an avenue by 
which the son of the poorest farmer or labourer who has sufficient native talent may advance, 
free of cost to his father, from the rural primary school right up to the highest institutions 
in which will be trained the future Irish savants and professors, whose duty it will be to 
•carry on and develop the work of applying science to our agricultural problems. 

“ A word must here be said in regard to the education of girls. For girls we hope to 
establish a similar link, as in the case of boys, between the primary and the secondary 
school ; and in the girls’ secondary schools special emphasis will be given to the teaching of 
domestic science. This needs no justification. Whatever her future in life may be, a girl 
will, in all probability, sooner or later, be concerned with the care and well-being of others, 
and a training in household management (including cookery, &c.), the principles governing 
the maintenance of health (including sick-nursing) and the care of the young, must be 
regarded as au important part of a girl’s educational equipment. As those girls for whom 
this scheme makes special provision will belong to the agricultural classes, this teaching 
should include also dairying, poultry management, and care of forming stock, «fec. In many 
districts instruction of this kind must be taken to the very doors of our people, and just as in the 
matter of agricultural education, so in regard to what, for the want of a better term we 
may call household economy, we hope by means of well-trained itinerant instructresses to 
carry this means of training into even remote rural districts.” 

127. Sir Horace Plunkett began this Memorandum by saying : — 

“ Before we can apply our minds earnestly to this question there are two propositions Postulates upon 
which I must ask you to accept without argument. The first is that Irish farming does admit which the policy 
of an improvement which, if effected, would involve a vast addition to the Nation's wealth, would of the Depart- 
greatly enhance the comfort and well being of the people, and would tend in some measure to check ment is based. 
the deplorable drain of emigration. I shall also ask you to admit’ that, whatever other cause 
may account for the backwardness of our agricultural methods, even if all these causes were 
removed, a thoroughly sound and modern system of agricultural education must precede any 
considerable or rapid progress towards a high state of efficiency in this our chief industry. ” 

The truth of the first proposition is self-evident ; but the second would pro- Observations on 

bably be demurred to by many if an admission of its accuracy would involve t,iese postulates. 

the acceptance of a theory that any considerable or rapid progress towards 

making farming much more profitable than it is cannot occur until a modern 

scientific system of agricultural education has prepared the way. There is 

no intention here to minimise the value of agricultural or other education, 

but if by a modern system is meant the methods that have been adopted in 

recent times in other countries, the second proposition undoubtedly becomes 

debateable. It is considered by some that the introduction of such methods 

at the present stage of educational development in Ireland was a mistake that 

the Department made in its policy, and during this inquiry the issue has clearly 

been raised as to whether the educational procedure of the Department has 

been the most suitable for the condition of Ireland. 

128. One paragraph in the Memorandum itself might in substance be now Risk of building 
-applied as a criticism of action that the Department itself has taken in y e °^ ges for 80me 
building and providing institutions ; — 

“ Postponement op Provincial Agricultural Colleges. 

“The provision in our Act of £10,000 to be applied in connection with the Munster 
Institution was generally taken to foreshadow the early erection of a Provincial Agricultural 
College, and the Department was influentially approached, as soon as it was created, with 
a view to the establishment of similar Institutions for the Provinces of Ulster and Connaught. 

I may say at once that any Province which could solve its educational problem in this way 
would find the Department most anxious to provide its full share of the funds required. It 
is only human nature that the Vice-President should desire to erect such monuments to his 
educational zeal during his term of office. Indeed I may confess that I was grievously 
•disappointed when certain castles in the air vanished before the knowledge which, owing to 
the pressure of miscellaneous duties, it took me a year to obtain. But, unhappily, we cannot 
honestly recommend the country to begin at this end, because our system of agricultural 
•education in Ireland, which we are only about to construct, will not for some yeai’S yet be 
ripe for provincial collegiate institutions of this type. They might do some good, but itj, is 
clear that they would not meet the needs of the half million farmers of Ireland, and would 
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not ensure tie support of the County Councils. They might even do positive ham 1 
retarding what you will see presently is one of the primary objects of the Department— 
creation of a belief in and a desire for practical education in the minds of the working far ^ 
of Ireland. In England and in Scotland the County Councils have had the same problem^ 
deal with. There they have had the start of us in education, and their conditions are mu 1 ° 
more favourable to the provincial college type of institution. They have tried this tvn ' 
many places for the past ten years, and so far as the purpose of meeting the direct neeclt ^ 
the working farmer is concerned, the system has been a failure. Such colleges turn °t 
agricultural professors, it is true, but they do not turn out farmers, and the farmers do not 
resort to them. They are now beginning to change the system, and after ten years of the 
work of the itinerant instructor (to he presently explained) several of them have an amici 1 
tural population better fitted for the benefits of these institutions. Let us not repeat the 
mistakes of the English and Scottish County Councils, but take advantage of the experience 
they have purchased at much expense.” 4 

129. Very large sums have been either spent on, or hypothecated for the 
erection of institutions in various parts of Ireland for the technical education, 
of the farming class or for the training of agricultural instructors. The 
paragraph just quoted, as to the postponement of Provincial Agricultural 
Colleges/’ seems to. convey that the Department would he slow to incur 
expenditure upon. bricks and mortar until they had sufficient experience of 
the results of their preliminary educational work. No doubt, the Department 
must have considered that its experience was sufficient, and that it could not 
otherwise train a staff of itinerant agricultural instructors without having 
these institutions for the purpose. The ultimate question will therefore be 
what system of agricultural instruction is best for the various districts of 
Ireland. 


Great haste of the 
Department in 
establishing 
system of 
education. 


130. Professor Campbell states in his evidence : — 


. My first duty on joining the Department, in August, 1900, was to study the state of 
agriculture in Ireland. My first official recommendation to the Department was that a 
«7Sa ,^8 nci,ltm ' e should be established in the Royal College of Science.” 
cc loon re you a stranger to Ireland at that time?— I was. 

13150. And you came from?— I came from the Yorkshire College, Leeds. The Committee 

t o aC 'v' ie % d a 3°° C ] de T 1 a ‘ 50ut fche E °y al Colle & e of Sci ence from the Secretary and 
from the Vice-President. I also recommended that Scholarships should be provided to 
encourage young Irishmen to study there, and so fit them for work in connection with the 
reC ° mmend / ti , ona ri t0 the Department under this head coincided 
tTepinllv T f n? 7 ICe ™ lclent and the Secretai > No time was lost in establishing 

” me yoimg m °° • ” ,e11 “r i ““ witb H,e e-Mi* .f 

F r ° {essor Campbell came as a stranger to Ireland in 
August 1900. and that in two, or at the most three, months the keystone of 
fn, e ? 1 uoa . t ; on for was in position, and even in use, 

f O ■ three mon * lls the idea of a Faculty of Agriculture at the College 
iLrfS? 108 -R “f . conc Y ed ’ recomIuell cted, approved, established, and actually 
, , b m ? ach » matter it would appear wiser to have allowed a 
1 1 ?ger tm f fl f , thl ? stud ? of Iri8h agriculture, differing so widely as 
LJ JT US T'? °l lrelaud from the baronies of Kaphoe or Forth at 
S d ?l* h f , e .’ t ?. Er ™ Connemara at the other. The establishment 
?L ‘ ; 7 ° f t grlcultare P erh /P s would not of itself be a very serious step, 
fin tK /n ’ h » 0 .' ve . Tf i r ’ mses . f rom the fee* that the Faculty was established 
the Woe™ St of * ram “g to . e itinerant agricultural instructors, that is to say, 
of agricultural instruction for the comitry seems to 
, ,, ccided upon within three months at the suggestion of a 

fstangS tflr'effi ° f ^ ^ ^ ff^oations, was 

ss w s atf A^cuiwBolathtal th ‘ — of 

Coimcil of Agri- before the Board until tbo «???/ agricultural instruction was not brought 
culture were 0 ^ 2.® ^ 1 n ^ ° f Marcl ?> 1901 (%t is after the establishment 

consulted aa to ,,, 4 .i, p £ , , e College of Science), when the Secretary suggested 

Education Policy. ^ ^ the % *> be adopted with reference to the important question of 
a Memorandum nn ° n to be considered, by the Department, 

Memiram^m ^ indicated lines should be prepared. A draft of the 

27th of Tune 1 QA 1 aCC °; dm ?i^ P re P are d and. submitted to the Board ou the 
’ 5 an d> a ^ter a lengthened discussion, during- which several 
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important amendments were suggested and adopted, it was decided that the 
document should be published as a pamphlet, and circulated as widely as 
possible. It does not appear that the project for agricultural education was 
brought before the Council of Agriculture at all. This procedure is, however, 
rather a matter that affects the question of the relations between the .Depart- 
ment on the one hand, and the Agricultural Board and the Council of 
Agriculture on the other. 


133. During its sittings for taking evidence the Committee had not, as 
regards agricultural education, the advantage of hearing the views of any 
agricultural expert- unconnected with the Department and the bodies 
associated with it, except those of Mr. Henry Doran, Chief Land Inspector of 
the Congested Districts Board. His opinions on this question are in direct 
opposition to the policy and procedure of the Department as regards the con- 
gested districts ; and, in order that the qualifications of Mr. Doran to form an 
opinion upon this subject may be understood, it is desirable to quote from his 
evidence : — 

“15732. (Chairman ).— -You are Chief Laud Inspector of the Congested Districts Board? 
—Yes. 

•* 15733. I think you are here to-day in consequence of a letter addressed by us to the 
Congested Districts Board requesting them to send one or two representatives to give 
evidence? — Yes, I have been nominated by the Board to give evidence chiefly on agricultural 
development in the congested districts, and my observations will he altogether confined to 
the congested districts, whether they refer to the Department or the Congested Districts 


l tell us first your own connection with it ? — I was appointed 


Board work. 

“ 15734. Perhaps you ca 
Inspector in March, 1892. 

“ 15735. Prom the very commencement ? — Yes. I have an intimate acquaintance with the 
agricultural conditions and resources of the congested districts. As the evidence I propose 
giving is in connection with agricultural matters I think it necessary to state the qualifications 
upon which I claim to be in a position to give expert evidence relating to the agricultural 
development of the congested districts. In 1872 I entered the Albert Institution, Glasnevin, 
as a resident pupil. Six months later I obtained, by examination, a Scholarship there. In 
1874 I was appointed by the National Education Board ‘ Assistant to the Superintendent of 
Agricultural Education in Ireland’ — the late Professor Baldwin — and held that office up to 
1877, when I resigned to take up the special study of surveying and civil engineering, and 
some years later I was admitted Associate Member of the Institute of Civil Engineers, Ireland. 
During' the last year of my office I was Lecturer in Agriculture at Glasnevin, and had general 
control of the establishment in Professor Baldwin’s absence on inspection tours throughout 
the country. I had also special charge of the experimental ground ; and all the experi- 
ments on mamives, seeds, die., were carried out under my personal supervision. Prom 1877 
to the end of 1879 I was mainly engaged at land surveying and civil engineering .work, and 
after the failure of the potato crop in 1879 I was employed as estate surveyor by the late 
Colonel King-Harman to make surveys and prepare plans for land improvement works on his 
Roscommon and Sligo estate, with the object of giving employment to the tenants and 
developing the estate. For the proposed works loans, over £22,000 were sanctioned by the 
' Board of Works, and I was then employed to have the works earned^ out. About a third of 
this sum had been expended before the passing of the Land Act of 1881, when it was decided 
to abandon the Estate Development Schemes. I continued as surveyor on the estate up to 
the end of 1884. From the passing of the Land Act of 1881 I was mainly engaged preparing 
surveys and valuations of holdings for the Land Court on the King-Harman and many other 
estates in Connaught ; and also at drainage works, and m the erection of abouieis cottages, 
plans, and erection of houses in towns, and similar simple engineering work About 1883 I 
obtained the Royal Dublin Society’s gold medal for the best drained twenty-five acres of land 
in Connaught— the plans of drainage, report, and details of the cost to be taken into account m 
awarding the prize. In 1880 I commenced farming in Roscommon, and in 1 885 I took land 
in Mayo? and have been farming in Mayo up to the present rime, payrng substantial rents 
amounting to £400 a year rent for a great part of the fame, and up to MOO a year for portion 
of the time. I farmed all this land for myself, and I never farmed hind foi anybod. -else or 
with any other person’s money, and I therefore, claim to be a practical farmer, ana one who, 
having had along training in the theory of agriculture, had opportunities of testing my theories 
in practice, earned out with my own funds at my own nsk. Within five years I have 

disposed of the farms I held, except the one on which my residence is, f 

to then,. In December, 1884, 1 took up the position of surveyor and valuer on the Di on Estate 
in the County Mayo, to which I was not obliged to devote all my rime, and I did a great 
deal of valuation work for the Laud Courts, and in settlement of rente out of court up to 
March 1889, when I was appointed a S<ib-Corrnnissioner under the Land Acts. On the 
reduction of the Land Commission staff in October 1891, 1 was not r J a PP°“ ted 4 an ^\^ 
following March I was appointed Inspector by the Congested Districts Board. I have been 
living for twenty-seven years in Connaught, and fanning land there on my own account for 
twenty-six years 7 I regret to trouble you with this long personal account of my tiieorerical 
training and experience of practical agriculture, which I should not think of recifa^ before 
yon only that 1 feel it is necessary to do so in order to establish grounds upon which my 
opinion^ the development of the agricultural resources of the congested districts is entitled 
tos6me weight.” 


Evidence of Mr. 
Henry Doran. 


Qualifications of 
Mr., Doran. 
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Mr. Doran's 
suggestions. 


Arguments 
against the 
employment of 
itinerant 
instructors. 


184. Mr. Dorans preliminary statement as to liis qualifications 
experience was very properly given to the members of this committee « 
most of them, not being Irishmen, were not familiar with the valuable wJS 
done by him m the congested districts. He then proceeded to o-ive v 
opinion upon various matters, and the following are his remarks UD m 
agricultural development or education u P on 

“ This brings me to the general question of agricultural development. The two nrinei t 
means by which the condition of landholders in the inland Congested Districts can beS? 
tially improved are, first, by migration, and, second, by agricultural development. Referring t ' 
the entire of the Congested Districts, I believe that much more good can be effected hv „„ • ot . 0 
tural development than by migration. In a report which I submitted to the Boarcfo/tSS 
Apnl 1892,1 made the following statements which apply with equal force to thegeneiS 
condition of the Congested Districts to-day. ‘ Without assuming a high standard of £;ii 
requiring any additional labour beyond that now available the value of the gross produce <£T 
rived from these small farms could be doubled. This result would be accomplished if £ 
people would work the land m a husbandlike manner, keep it free from weeds, give it adeomff 

‘ S ,° 0Cl a Vari6ty ° f cropS > ****** «!■ for feeding their 

cattle largely in houses in the summer, to supplement the inferior food obtained from the!,- 
poor pastures ; grav root crops for feeding tlioir cattle in Ate; drain, SmTofc 
™ .improve the bad land on the holding,; exercise cars in selection of breedfi, Sta* 
ad^tadTil ‘tf,.™ - fOT breeding purposes that are well shaped, sound, afd best 
Tf to the holding ; pay special attention to tile production of poultry and evgs and in 
fact, to moke the most of everything their land eon produce. One of the S tZ,'S 
, f™ 7 “»”» ° f . ««..■ poverty is want of sufficient manure to grow crops and kemTS! 

&d Cd mfmT St “ te ' G °.? d l . Ula S e « impossible without adequate manuring 

Bndlimd cannot be permanenjy improved without good cultivation and manuring rt 

h^Tr“ y -° I ' P ,, ei ° apt011eIrish “ re of Potatoes, the same 
lmlT™ .TP P 'f . f “ bba S?' “d occasionally a small plot of turnips. Tile cow or two 
he keeps are al owed to live as best they can in summer on the poor pasture of worn TuUmiT 

hn.Trf.7l T ° rt , 7e ‘ raft<ir J e “' witb tie farmers in Engltnd on perliaos the 

locality which was necessary in order t-n ^ F™ afctentl , on and assistance to any particular 
and met, ■notions f , '"*“■»»»«> »d™ 

“15825. (SmTTv™ 7 d “W” 1 ’ *° 1,6 hi S h ' 7 *»*“d agriculturists.” 

Board, ns well as ofthe Derartnif ftfas” now of the methods of the Congested Districts 
separate tile two? department Yes, and its relation to the DepartmSnt. I cannot 

made by tiie^De^rtmenflf.Se taTl tod kthTff T I’T™ 1 ”*' alter “ ion ™> 
As I have said the men # mn w i ’ * j . t iat the Department has followed the same, 

such large areas under theh^chkr^e^at^tllt 0 b ° well ' infor ™ ed agriculturists, but they had 
travelling over their districts r ? ] reve en S a S ed the greater part of their time 
gested districts, wL ifves from ^ ^ P °° r “ hoIder of the con ; 
a lecturer or of an itinerant font, ’ Wl]1 a . do P t an 3 r new methods on the advice of 
that can be grown in these poor districtfiVfeiT^ 68 “ ^ 0nta ? fc with occ ^nally. The crops- 
mangels, meadow and in wL C ; s are * e “ number, viz., potatoes, oats, rye, cabbages, 
these crops. He does not want ® 8 ’. turnips. The average landholder knows how to grow 

existing methods. What bn 4 7106 new methods so much as on the improvement of 
other means to procure suitable™™™ 0 ™ an ? tllin S else is assistance by organisation and 
price ; also ugSSL reasonable price, and good seeds at a reasonable 
produce in the most advint™ 6 imtla * sta ges, financial assistance to market his surplus 
discussion" that" ho pr0 ™ ? 7 .»“»PW »ther than by lecturef or 

instructor he will make mnl m nd a f c klsllve stock m accordance with the advice of the 
nor be pnidentfor TemTv . The 8 reat bulk of the people are so poor that it would 

prudent tor them to try experiments, and they have no inclination to do so, particu- 
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larly on. the advice of a person who is a stranger to them, and of whose practical knowledge 
they have no evidence. The present landholders will not be convinced by arguments based 
on a knowledge of agricultural chemistry, vegetable and animal physiology, or any of the 
sciences applicable to agriculture. To secure co-operation through these sources you must 
begin with the rising generation in the schools, and this ought to be done 

“15839a. (Witness ). — As already stated, the Department of Agriculture is responsible 
since the 1st of April, 1904, for the agricultural development of the congested districts, and 
1 am obliged to say the scheme they have in operation through the County Councils and 
the procedure regulating the administration of them, are unsuitable and altogether inade- 
quate, having regal’d to the special needs of the congested districts and the exceptional diffi- 
culties in the way of agricultural development in these very poor and, to a large extent, 
remote districts, as compared with the better parts of each county containing congested 
districts. With the exception of some live stock located by the Department itself, as per 
list already handed in, all the agricultural schemes are administered by an agricultural com- 
mittee appointed for each county. The schemes apply to the entire county, and are not 
subject to any variation to suit the special requirements of any particular part of the 
county. 

“ 15840. (Chairman ). — Is that so ; is that quite sol — Yes, in the counties containing the 
congested districts. 

“ 15841. Do you mean there is no special treatment whatever for the congested districts 1 — 
None, except in the way of placing special bulls directly by the Department instead of 
placing them through the committees. The counties containing congested districts vary 
oreatly in character, and it is obvious that the conditions of a scheme which would suit a 
good district and afford sufficient aid to make it a success there would be altogether inade- 
quate to secure success in a poorer, less resourceful, and more remote part of the same 
county." 

135, The foregoing is a very long quotation from the evidence of Mr. Doran, 
but it is much better to put his valuable opinions and suggestions in the 
form he gave them. The purport of his evidence is that itinerant instruction 
cannot be effective when the instructor has a large area under his supervision. 
Mr. Doran recommends, as an alternative, that one of the most intelligent and 
successful farmers in a district be made the agricultural instructor for that 
locality, and that his farm should be an experimental and educational farm for 
the neighbourhood. The extent of the area (but Mr. Doran was not asked as 
to this), would depend upon natural boundaries, and probably upon such condi- 
tions as were regarded at the time when the congested districts of Ireland were 
for the purpose of general surveys and reports divided into eighty-iour districts 
by the Congested Districts Board, as enumerated in Appendix B to the first 
report of that Board. The following is Mr. Doran’s own summary of his 
suggestions, but a careful perusal of his evidence in full is desirable ; — 


“ (1.) To promote better systems of agriculture through the agency of district agriculturists, 
to teach the farmers to cultivate their holdings in the best manner, and to assist in _ securing 
throughlocal organisations and other means improved facilities for the marketing of their surplus 
produce, and for the supply of good seeds and manures. Improved means of transport by rail or 
otherwise is essential to agricultural development in remote districts. If you improved the 
methods of husbandry in remote districts thirty or forty miles from the nearest station, without 
improving the means of transporting the surplus agricultural produce that would result 
from the better cultivation of the land, yon cannot hope to get remunerative prices. My 
second suggestion was to improve live stock. At present these poor, needy people, if 
they want to put a few pounds together, take off their holding the well-made, best proportioned 
heifer, instead of retaining that animal for stock purposes, and selling the one, even for 
a low price, which is not so shapely. The loss which they suffer through adopting this 
course is very great, but many of the people are in such a needy condition that they often 
find the less shapely animal very difficult to cash, and they are frequently forced to sell the 
better made animal. So that it is easier to theorise m these matters than it is put the 
theory into practice. My third suggestion is to make the production of eggs and poultry a 
special industry. (4.) To teach the people to grow vegetables suitable ior their dietary, 
and, what is very important, how to cook them properly, (o.) To accomplish any large 
measure of success in the agricultural development of some of the congested districts mam 
and arterial drainage schemes must be undertaken either by the Board or through assistance 
from the Board or some other State department. (6.) To facilitate ^the planting of trees for 
' shelter on waste comers and in the neighbourhood of houses and other suitable places from 
the farm. (7.) To make the teaching of agriculture a compulsory subject in rural National 
Schools, and in connection with this it would be advisable, where practicable, to have attached 
to each school in the country districts a school farm or school garden, or both. 


136 It is important to state that since Mr. Doran gave his evidence to this 
Committee, the Congested Districts Board have, it is understood, after a 
conference with the Roscommon County Council, agreed to put Mr. Doran s 
sufffrotfion as to district instruction into operation m a neighbourhood where 
a large property was purchased by the Board in that County for the purpose 


Summary of 
Mr. Doran’s 
suggestions. 


Recent adoption 
of Mr. Doran’s 
views by the 
Congested 
Districts Board. 
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Sir H Plunkett. 
17 , 365 - 83 , 

Notes of Evidence. 

Application of 
Mr. Doran’s 
suggestions to 
districts in 
Ireland other 
than congested. 


Mode in which 
Mr. Doran’s plan 
might he extended 
generally. 


View as to the 
extent to which 
trained 
agriculturists 
would be 
necessary under 
suggested system. 


Statement as to 
the College of 
Science; the 
Glasnevin College: 
and the Munster ’ 
Institute. 


of improving the condition of small tenants, who are about to be settled uon 
it by the Board. It would appear from newspaper reports (official renorta 
being not yet available) that this resolution of the Congested Districts Boar] 
was adopted unanimously by the County Council, after a discussion upon the 
relative merits of resident as opposed to itinerant agricultural instructors 
bir Horace Plunkett, as a member of the Congested Districts Board was 
opposed to Mr. Doran’s suggestion, and the reference in the margin indicates 
where a statement of his opinions is to be found. 

. 137. What Mr. Doran said in favour of resident instructors applies onlv in 
his evidence to the congested districts ; but, as has been pointed out previouslv 
m this report, there are large tracts of country all over most of Ireland inhabited 
by small holders whose condition differs only in degree from that of the inhabit- 
ants of many congested districts; and in. some instances in considerable non-con- 
gested areas the condition of the inhabitants is even worse than what mav be 
called the average state of occupiers of land in congested districts. It is undoubt 
edly true that the vast majority of occupiers of land in Ireland possess small 
holdings of bad or inferior land; and for all districts in Ireland in which there 
are smali farmers employing primitive methods of farming it is considered 
that Mr. Doran s proposal for agricultural instruction is more likely to he 
productive of good results than the existing system of itinerant instructors 
one for each County, who, no matter how zealous and energetic, can be seen 
only very rarely by individual farmers. 

A S re S a f d3 di3 tricts where the management of farms is good, or where 
the land is g’ood, even though the farming may be bad, the size of the district 
assigned to the instructor might be somewhat enlarged, but not to an extent 
*lT l, Id mvohe ; h,s becoming “itinerant," and the farm and its equipment 
snclff b< ll 0 tv, a SCalS smt t b , Ie . to the district, so as to be used for experiments' 
such as all-the-year-round dairying. The aoooimts of receipts and expenditure 
of such a farm and of the various operations might be carefully cheeked bv a 
visiting official bookkeeper, who, having a district, would visit the form for the 
purpose periodically as might be arranged, and a profit-and-loss account of 
every experiment should be open to the inspection of the farmers As Hr 
Doran suggested, live-stock schemes could be worked with such farms as 

wSranTcost-of AS *“ ^ r nt6d ° Ut ' a fa™«rcan see tS 

working and cost of any new method, or unless he can see some other farmer 
with a reputation for being knowing satisfied with it, he will not be likelv to 
“abL UP for ksLo? n t a ° 1 ^Perimental farm as is now suggested he wouH 

cow in the Zw and T tt6 K a ,° tual dal > ratioa of- fond to be given to a 
The want of such deli,* eaoh ‘™, e “ the ^ are fed indoors. 

Z fit that forLtf practical information contributes, no doubt, to 
Zuld enable tw "* n °t tak,n « U P tbe “Jy method of dairying which 
rd otheZoItrZ Witl1 Nel Zealand, 

the Department ever cave d (f evidence goes, it does not appear that 

M t0ad ^ ^ 

agrieuiturZ'e'mflo^rluldTe^toe Chief Offil ?“ Iy f cientifio 

and the Insnecfors of th J r> . ei 0ffioer of the Agriculture Branch 

focrelld Xetfo ““T W0Uld to b * 

to supply the demand dl. beyond the present capacity of Ireland, 
institutes and stations ’ to As a S? rds , tbe various provincial and other 
that, until Se etfeolo 'tb* TT .“‘ended to be conveyed here is 

ascertained, it would be prematurlto* 16 ‘Zp?* mst niotors and forms is 

such institutions as are contemplated hv tb^n* “f 6 T? °£ m0ne7 u P on 
or trainino- of scientific itmaa ? - i , e _ department for the preparation 

place from which live stock echeS^TtTSdL 18 “ d Pr ° Tiding * 

and the instruction ^^^GJaeMv^a ^ t I tb tb6 M l0yal CnUege of ‘ Soi ™“> 
it is not' recommends ihd- nevm ’ and at Munster Institution, Cork, 

experience hriZlLd of tZ made ™tn. further 

as regards the Munster Institution P fh?sn« of a ^ n ? ultural development. But 
or more persons of agricultural 0 , ^ ie su Sg est ion is now made that some one 
1 gncultural experience might be agreed upon by the Depart- 
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mentand the local body to endeavour to bring about an agreement between the 
central and the local body for the harmonious working of an institution that 
has done such excellent work in the past. Having regard to the record of 
the local body for good work, it is thought that the Department was not 
sufficiently sympathetic, cordial, or frank in its negotiations with the 
Governors of the institution. 

141. In connection with agricultural instruction in the West of Ireland Atbemy 
and as a centre for the distribution of sires, the Department purchased a large 

farm near A thenry. When the Committee of Inquiry was visiting this farm 

it was observed that the land conveyed, to the Department included a very p r0 fe 9S0r Campbell, 

large tract of moorland, and an opinion was expressed by one member of the 15189 - 203 . 

Committee, as will appear in the notes of evidence quoted in the margin, 

that this waste land would have been most useful, especially in Connacht, 

for giving instruction in reclamation. It appeared, however, that the land 

was not retained by the Department, but had been sold to an adjoining land- 

owner. 

142. As regards preliminary agricultural instruction, such teaching could pro- Agricultural 
bably best be given under the Authority for primary education, in conjunction Instruction in 
with the Department of Agriculture, which might act as an advisory body. 

The suggestions of Mr. Doran, for affording agricultural instruction in National 
Schools, are considered to be worthy of adoption, so far as they, may be 
found practicable, having regard to limits of expenditure. The idea that 
pervades this Leport is that the Department ought, in exercising its educa- 
tional functions with respect to agriculture, to expend its funds and its energies 
rather in practical efforts than in the direction of theoretical instruction. It 
is therefore thought that the various primary schools for agricultural 
instruction ought not to be under the control or supervision of the Department. 

Improvement of Live Stock. 

143. Owing to the establishment of the Department, with a comparatively The lines of the 
large income for the purpose, attempts have been made upon a much larger 

scale than was possible heretofore for the improvement of the breed of horses, b ^h/Depart- 
cattle, and live stock generally. Before the Act of 1899 passed this work had men t. 
been carried on, as has been explained before, out of a small income by the 
Koyal Dublin Society and by the Congested Districts Board. The Depart- 
ment arranged for the formation of two Advisory Committees one for 
horse-breeding and the other for cattle-breeding ; and it then deter- No. 1640. 
mined “ to follow as closely as possible the lines of the Loyal Dublin Society s 
schemes, on the grounds that they were already understood. The cattle 
schemes are administered by the Committees of the County Council and 
supervised by the officials of the Department. There can be no doubt as to 
the fact that the efforts of the Department have effected a great deal towards 
improving the breeds of various kinds of animals. At- the same time critical 
opinions were expressed to the Committee upon certain live stock schemes of 
the Department, as to which experts only could form a judgment. An 
opinion was very frequently given that much more might be effected if at this 
stage crood animals were given premiums, even when not pure-bred, and that 
pure-bred or rather delicately nurtured sires are not suitable for poor districts. 

This branch of the work of the Department does not appear to call for any 
lengthened observation in this report. 

Agricultural Experiments and Scientific Investigations. 

144. A number of special investigations are made under this head with Field Experi 
regard to the manuring of various crops and to the productiveness of ments. 
various kinds of seed. Such experiments are generally regarded as very 

useful, and evidence was given by many that tests were conducted which 

were likely to be of great advantage to the farming class. It should 

be borne in mind that these operations are experiments, and that only those 

that are satisfactory will be subsequently recommended for adoption generally 

or in particular localities. Some experiments have, with the assistance of 

Messrs. Arthur Guinness Sons & Co., been undertaken for the purpose Barley growing. 

of ascertaining the varieties of barley that are most advantageous for brewmg. 

The growing of early potatoes is also being tried experimentally in various Early potatoes. 
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parts of Ireland with the object of establishing an early-potato trade in 
suitable districts of Ireland. The annual reports of the Department also 
Fruit and record what was done experimentally in connection with Fruit and Vegetable 

Vegetable drying, Drying and Preserving, Cheese-making, Calf-feeding, Seed-testing, Tobacco- 
* c ' growing, Analysis of Spraying material, Manufacture of Peat-fuel, Flax- 

growing, Purification of Creamery Sewage, Creamery management. Fruit- 
growing, Forestry, Cattle-diseases, and Poultry-fattening. It is obvious that 
experiments, such as are being conducted, must possess great value, and that 
much practical improvement may be anticipated in the future, if the results 
of satisfactory experiments are brought to the knowledge of farmers bv 
means of effective local practical instruction. 

Cheese Making. 145. For the purpose of carrying on experiments in cheese-making the 
Department rented for five years a farm near Doneraile in the County Cork 
1879 JB& Cam P beU > where cheese of an excellent quality of the Cheddar kind was produced, and 
was sold at top price in the market, chiefly at Glasgow. 'The opinion of the 
Department is that more technical skill and even stricter cleanliness are 
required for cheese-making than for butter-making, and therefore farmers 
would not be advised generally to devote attention to the making of cheese 
instead of butter. The rearing of calves for store cattle is also incompatible 
with cheese-making, as whey cannot be used as food for young cattle as 
buttermilk is, _ but whey can be used for pig-feeding. The value of the 
experiment is, in the opinion of Professor Campbell, to prove that cheese- 
making can be profitably resorted to in the event of a collapse of the store- 
cattle trade or of the butter trade. It is considered that the Department 
ought to publish for the information of farmers a full statement or report of 
the experiment, including the nature and cost of the plant or machinery 
required, the food for cows at various time of the year, and in particular with 
a profit-and-loss account of their operations during the five years ought to 
be appended to the report which is suggested. 


Forestry, 


Planting for 
Shelter, die. 


Planting on a 
large scale. 


Commonage 
grazing as an 
obstacle. 


Forestry. 

146. As regards the various branches of the Department’s work, hopes have 
existed among those who are aware of how much forestry has done for foreign 
and colonial countries, that the planting of trees on a large industrial scale 
might be possible in Ireland. The Committee had the advantage of hearing 
most carefully considered and instructive evidence from Mr. A. G. Moeran as to 
the impending fate, according to his view, of existing timber upon lands, of which 
the fee-simple is being conveyed to tenant purchasers under the Land Purchase 
Acts. Mr. Moeran dwelt rather in his evidence upon tile question of the 
preservation of timber, and the desirableness of encouraging ordinary planta- 
twns for shelter, and also planting by owners upon relatively small patches of 
land that could not be more profitably employed. It will be seen from his 
evidence that he is most hopeful that a very considerable addition could be 
made to the wealth and beauty of the country if energetic measures were 
taken for encouraging such relatively minor planting operations. 

147. At the same time he quite shared the views of Mr. Charles Dawson 
and others, that planting on a large scale would be most desirable 
if funds were available. The witnesses expressed their conviction that the 
country was suitable for planting on a large scale, .and that a timber industry 
would be most profitable if areas for planting were selected at places where 
carriage by water is at hand. One of the great obstacles to planting on a 
large scale is supposed to be that grazing rights in common are possessed by 
numerous tenants over nearly all Targe areas in Ireland where planting could 
be undertaken, and whm-e a subsequent timber industry could be established, 
the evidence of Mr. Dawson and other witnesses showed the wonderful 

nancial benefits^ that resulted from plantation on' a large scale in other 
countries, and it does not seem to be open to doubt but that similar results 
might confidently be anticipated in Ireland. The witnesses themselves did 
not make any suggestion as to the methods by which the difficulty as to the 
tenants grazing rights might be overcome, but it is likely that, if com- 
pu sory powers for dealing with such rights were conferred by legislation, it 
would rarely, if ever, be necessary to enforce such powers, or even to make 
? n 7 P. a Fment of a capital sum in lieu of such rights. . In order to explain the 
basis_,of this opinion, the position of affairs in such localities must be explained. 
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Occupiers of farms, with appurtenant grazing rights, make money, more 
or less in different years, by putting sheep or young cattle on the com- 
monage. The loss of each tenant, if he were deprived of grazing rights, could 
easily be estimated one year with another. Practically all the occupiers of 
land having such rights are small holders, and the reason that they value their 
grazing rights is that a certain amount of money is brought in every year 
by the sale of stock and wool off the grazing land. Forestry operations on a 
large scale would however give much employment, and the view taken here is 
that any binding legal arrangement that would secure to each possessor of 
grazing rights for a definite long term of years payments during each year 
not less than the amount estimated as received through the grazing right 
would, subject to reasonable conditions, be accepted as satisfactory by the 
possessors of the grazing rights and by the planting body. Nearly all, if 
not all, the commonage owners or tenants are small farmers, to whom 
the most welcome boon would be an offer of employment at rates of 
wages current in the districts. It is considered that an award would be most 
thankfully received if it set out in a schedule for the respective tenants the 
amounts estimated to be received by grazing, and also provided that the 
undertakers of the forestry operations should pay in cash half-yearly the de- 
ficiency (if any) between the annual value of the grazing and of the amount paid 
in wages to the possessor of the grazing rights or his representative. No matter 
how high, within reason,, the award as to the value of grazing rights might 
be, it is believed that for any forestry operations on a large scale the amounts 
that would be payable as wages would be much in excess of the amounts fixed 
by award as gained one year with another through grazing rights. In 
the preliminary years there would be payments for draining and fencing, and 
for the making of roads and paths. Then would follow planting, clearing and 
thinning operations, and finally would come felling and re-planting and the 
employment incidental to the production of timber. The difficulty as to grazing 
rights is the most important obstacle to planting on a large scale, and it is 
believed that such a method as is suggested would effectually remove that 
obstacle with hardly any expenditure of money for compensation. 

148. In considering the question as to the persons, body, or association that 
should undertake such an industry, one must remember, as Mr. Moeran 
has pointed out, that the profits of planting can only be gained by the next 
and succeeding generations. This consideration therefore practically ex- 
cludes individuals from the class that in Ireland could venture upon planting 
on a very large scale for commercial purposes, or for the improvement and 
development of the resources of a district. Mr. Dawson gave an instance 
of municipal planting in England, but municipal bodies in Ireland find it 
sufficiently difficult to raise funds for the expenditure that they consider 
necessary. While it may, or may not, be considered desirable to interpose local 
bodies, however they may be constituted, for immediate control and supervision, 
it is felt that ultimately the responsibility as to expenditure and direction 
should rest upon a small body of experts specially appointed for this purpose, 
and not upon a Department with multifarious duties, all of which could not 
be possibly discharged with the special knowledge, energy, and responsibility 
• that are essential to commercial success. It is suggested that, as an endow- 
ment for such a body, money should be placed at its disposal equivalent in 
amount to the capitalised value of Quit and Crown rents, which at one 
time were collected in Ireland by the Woods and Forests Department. . In 
order to ascertain what the amount- should be, an inquiry might be made into 
the rental of these charges prior to the date when redemption was customary 
to any considerable extent. From such fixed date the actual sum for each 
redemption might be put into the proposed endowment fund, and the value 
of outstanding charges might be estimated upon an average of the amounts 
paid in the past for a redemption of the charges. The Council of Agriculture 
unanimously recommended, on the 28th of November, 1906, that the Quit and 
Crown rents should be used for forestry purposes. But, if the fund so pro- 
duced were not sufficient, loans might oe made to the body, the repayment 
not to begin until the time when the plantations ought to become profitable. 

149. As regards funds for planting for shelter and for minor plantations, 
it is suggested that owners of property should be enabled to obtain loans 
upon favourable terms from the body that might, it has just been suggested, 
be constituted for controlling forestry operations on a large scale. 
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Agricultural Organisation or Co-operation. 

Question at issue 150. The Department has continuously declared its belief in the necessity for 
promotbo-° d ° f a g r i cu ltural organisation or co-operation amongthe farmers of Ireland, andjt here 
Co-Aeration. has not b . een au y great difference of opinion expressed as to the correctness of 
this opinion. The question at issue is whether the effort to unite farmers in this 
way should be made by the Department itself through its own officials • or 
whether a voluntary society, such as the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society, should be provided by the Department with money to take such 
steps as the Society thinks proper to bring about the formation of local and 
general organisations in accordance with the views and subject to the 
approval of the Department on general lines. 


Question raised 
in Parliament 
during progress 
of Bill of 1899. 


151. Prior to the passing of the Act of 1899, Sir Horace Plunkett 
who was the founder of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, ' 
had been the President of that Society. At the time when the Bill 
of 1899 was passing through the House of Commons the question as to 
possible relations between the Department and the Society was discussed 
and changes were made in those clauses of the Bill that provided for the 
employment of indirect agencies by the Department. In order to understand 
the opposing views in the matter reference will now be made to the changes 
that were made in the Bill at the time. 


House of 
Commons Bill 
Ho. 180 of 1899. 


152. The 5th sub-clause of the 16th clause of the Bill, as introduced into 
the House of Commons, was as follows : — 


“Money to be applied by the Department under this part of tlie Act shall be applied 
subject to any conditions which the Department may require, and may be applied either 
directly by the Department or indirectly through the agency, or with the co-operation of anv 
public body or joint committee,” <fcc. j s 


and the term " public body ” was in the 29th clause of the Bill defined 
follows : — 


The expression public body means any body with powers of levying rates or taxes, and 
any legally constituted public body, Agricultural Association, Council or Committee, or any 
society or organisation formally approved of by the Department." 


Report of 
Standing 
Committee on 
Trade, etc., No. 
284 of 1899. 


When the Bill was before the Standing Committee the following 
amendment was proposed by Mr. John Dillon, but rejected ou a division 

“ Provided alyaya that no money bo granted to any limited liability company or asaocia- 
taon directly or indirectly engaged in trading operations.” 

Thereupon Mr. Gerald Balfour, Chief Secretary, proposed the following amend- 
ment to the same clause, and it was accepted : — 

tbat n>°ney stall be applied for the purpose of aiding any trading operations 
ofM^s“oh bcdy ” PUbIl ° b ° d7 ” ° f d “ d “ r S in « or aiding in discharging I the trade liabilities 


House of 
Commons Bill 
No. 280 of 1899. 


,, 1 ® 3 ; 1 In . t]l ® as amended by the Standing Committee on Trade, etc., 
the following is the wording of Clause 16 (5) : — 

“ M _ or fy t0 be applied by the Department under this part of this Act shall be applied 
su jec o any conditions which the Department may require, and may be applied either 
“?, C { 7 .department or indirectly through the agency or with the co-operation of any 
public body or joint committee consisting of members representing two or more public bodies 
with er without additional members appointed by the Department, but the number of members 
appointed by the Department shall not exceed one-third of the whole number of such joint 
’ ^^cd that no money shall be applied for the purpose of aiding any trading 

. IMities oSn^h P “ bIi0 b ° dy “ ° f *****&* or “ d “S in “>» to “ te 

No change was made in the definition of the term “public body” at 
this stage of the Bill. 
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154. At the Report stage most important changes were made, but there is 
not any satisfactory record of the proceedings. Clause 16 (5) in the Bill, as 
introduced into the House of Lords, was cut down to the first twenty-five 
words of the Clause of Bill No. 280, as printed in italics in the preceding 
paragraph ; and all that follows was struck out. In the definition clause (30) 
“ public body ” is defined as follows : — 

“ The expression ‘ public body ’ means any Corporation, Council, Board of Commissioners, 
or Committee constituted by or in pursuance of any Act or any association constituted by any 
Act or charter” 

Section 16 (5) of the Act of 1899 and Section 30 (1) as to the definition of 
‘‘public body ” follow exactly the wording of the Bill as introduced into the 
House of Lords, there being no subsequent change in either respect in the 
Bill. 

155. The amendment of Mr. Dillon in Standing Committee on Clause 16 (5) 
would have made it illegal for the Department to make any grants of money 
to the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. In the amendment that was 
substituted by Mr. Gerald Balfour for Mr. Dillon’s a distinction is drawn 
between the different kinds of work that a society might carry on (l) when 
trading, or (2) otherwise ; and the Department was debarred only from assisting 
the trading operations of a public body. 

156. .The position when the Bill was considered in the House of Commons 
on report was that Clause 16 (5), after passing through the Standing Com- 
mittee, expressly enabled the Department to apply funds indirectly through 
public bodies, and a public body was defined as meaning any society approved 
of by the Department. The voting upon Mr. Dillon’s Amendment in Standing 
Committee was not on Party lines, as some supporters of the Government voted 
for the amendment, and Mr. Balfour’s amendment was obviously a compro- 
mise. But when the Bill reached report stage, prior to being sent to the 
House of Lords, there appears still to have been some further weighty 
dissatisfaction with the Bill as it stood, and that portion of the Clause 
expressly enabling indirect action to be taken and paid for through public 
bodies was struck out in toto, including the proviso that money should not be 
applied for the purpose of aiding the trading operations of any public body. 
It appears now to be contended by Mr. Dillon that the dropping of the enabling 
words of the clause in the Bill, or rather the absence of such a provision in the 
Act, makes it illegal for the Department to apply money indirectly through 
the agency of a bodv like the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. Or if, 
as a matter of strict interpretation, the Department might legally exercise a 
power to apply money indirectly to such a society, Mr. Dillon appeared to 
urge that the President of th e Department, as the only Minister then responsi- 
ble to Parliament for the Department, should exercise his statutory power 
of declining to identify himself with such an application of money, and so give 
effect to what Mr. Dillon claims that the arrangement or understanding was 
when the words enabling the indirect application of money were struck out of 
the clause. 

1 57. Mr .Gerald Balfour’s recollection* of what happened during the progress 
of the Bill differs completely from Mr. Dillon’s, and it is his belief that he 
pointed out to Mr. Dillon that the changes in the 16th and 30th Clauses 
would not have the effect desired. It does however seem probable that, if 
the dropping of the enabling words had not been considered by Mr. Dillon, and 
those who supported him to be sufficient from their point of view, they would 
have desired to retain the proviso of Clause 16, added by Mr. Balfour m 
Standing Committee, and so at all events to have prohibited the granting of 
money to public bodies for trading. 

158. Having regard to the discussion that took place in Parliament, it is 
important to ascertain what action was taken by the Department through the 
Irish' Agricultural Organisation Society. At the second meeting of the 
Agricultural. Board on the 11th of July, 1900, the Vice-President of the 
Department proposed that the agricultural instruction now carried out by the 

• FicA H6tes of Evidence— Questions 12207 and 17318 and Appendix -with Correspondence. 
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Irish Agricultural Organisation Society may be taken over by the Department 
and the experts engaged in such instruction may be employed by them as 
from April 1st, 1900, to such extent and subject to such conditions as the 
Department may approve. This proposal was approved by the Agricultural 
Board, to whom it was explained that the instruction carried on by the 
Society was in connection with Agriculture, Creameries, Egg-packing, 
Poultry, Fruit-growing, and Flax Cultivation. 

The meaning of 159. The meaning of the proposal approved of by the Agricultural Board 

A^cultura] 10n ° f **** I ea,d attentively, appears to be that the agricultural instruction there- 

Board as to tofore given by the Society should in future be taken over and given by the 

LA.O.S. Department, and that the Experts engaged in such instruction should be 

employed by the Department. The proposal did not say whether the Experts 
should be the officials of the Department or of the Society. As a matter of 
fact they continued to be the officers of the Society, but the wording of the 
proposal might lead one to infer that, as the instruction would be°“ taken 
over,” so would also the officials giving the instruction. And on the 19th of 
July, 1906, one of the members who was present at the meeting of the 
Agricultural Board on the 11th July, 1900, informed his colleagues on that 
Board that, with regard to the payment of certain Experts in' the employ- 
ment of the Organisation Society, he had been under the impression that 
the Department had taken over these Experts, and that they had become 
officers of the Department. Another member of the Board of Agriculture 
who also was present at the meeting of the Board on the llth July, 1900, 
stated that he too was under the same impression as his colleague. Another 
member of the Agricultural Board also stated that he was not aware of the 
transaction, but he was not a member of the Board in 1900. The meaning 
of the proposal, as understood by the first member of the Board referred t<£ 
appears to be a very natural interpretation of the words used ; and the’ 
fact that men like the two members referred to could be so much in the 
dark as to the effect of an arrangement to which they were parties seems 
to show that the Department was not, in a matter of such importance and 
delicacy sufficiently explicit with the members of the Board that was made 
responsible for the particular application by the Department of the Endow- 
ment Fund. 


Grantsto LA.O.S. 160. The resolution of the llth of July, 1900, involved the Department in 
Pari. Paper House °° D ' 6X P® ndit 1 ure which amounted to a sum of 

of Commons No. f ‘ n P to the date when are-arrangement of the relations 

277 of 1906. between the Department and the Society was considered. From the 
date of the making of the original arrangement in 1900 up to its termi- 
nation, the Department never, as far as can be traced, placed before tbe 
Agricultural Board the particulars and amounts of the periodic payments to the 
• i Agricultural Organisation Society, except in so far as such pavments were 
included under the large head of expenditure of " Agricultural Instruction,” 
which also included payments for the direct work of the Department. 
Qo+n drst mee ting of the Second Agricultural Board on the 

duth ot June, 1903, a statement was made that, as it was the first meeting of 
the newly-elected Board, it was desirable that the credits voted by the previous 
board m connection with schemes in operation should be confirmed. A 
schedule of credits voted by the previous Board for schemes at the time in 
opera ion was therefore laid before the new Board, but no reference to pay- 
men s o le Irish Agricultural Organisation Society was explicitly made, 
though the payments were probably included in an aggregate sum of £28,937 
or Agricultural Instruction. In these circumstances, in a matter in which 
public interest was so much excited, it seems difficult to arrive at any con- 
clusion except that the Department was either exceedingly remiss as regards 
giving information to the Agricultural Board or else that a full statement of 
desirable 6 ex P end ^ ure * n , the matter was for some reason not considered 

161. When making the arrangement of the llth of July, 1900, the dis- 
mq ion was observed between tbe function of giving instruction, and of 
farmers to no-operate for agricultural purposes ; and this distinction 
and'th S . rne 111 m:irid throughout all transactions beween the Department 


Two-fold 
functions of 
I.A.O.S. 
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162 . On the 8th of April, 1902, an intimation was for the first time conveyed 
to the Agricultural Board of the likelihood of an application being made at a 
subsequent meeting for a grant in aid of the work of Organisation carried on 
'by the Society. A similar intimation was conveyed to the new Board on the 
jJ5th of August, 1903, and later in the day at the same meeting 
.a member both of the Board and of the Society drew attention 
to the question of organising small farmers to find markets for their produce, 
whereupon the Secretary of the Department, who was present at the meeting, 
said he would take it that the members of the Board were unanimously 
of opinion that the time had come to consider the entire question of such 
organisation, and that it was their desire that the Department should prepare 
"scheme for submission to an early meeting of the Board. On the 11th of 
November, 1903, it was stated by the Vice-President that the Department 
had not yet been able to have a scheme prepared, and that the matter 
had been deferred pending consideration by a Committee. On the 16th of 
June, 1904, the Vice-President mentioned that the question had been under 
consideration by a Committee consisting of representatives of the Department 
and of the Society, and that he hoped to be in a position to submit to the 
next meeting of the Board a scheme embodying certain new proposals. 
On the 26th of August, 1904, the Secretary of the Department reported that 
the question had been considered by a Committee of representatives of the 
Department and of the Society, and that there was a unanimous recommen- 
dation that a representative of the Department should join the new Executive 
Committee of the Society. The Department would thus, it was stated, have 
cognisance of the objects for which their money was being expended, as well 
as control over that expenditure. This recommendation was accepted 
by the Committee of the Society ; and, if the Board confirmed the arrange- 
ment, the Department’s representative would forthwith join the Committee. 
The Department and the Board could then, the Vice-President said, receive 
with confidence any recommendations put forward by the Committee for im- 
proving the existing financial arrangements. One of the members of the Board 
expressed the opinion that the re-organisation of the Committee ot the Society 
had not been carried out on lines which would meet with the general approval 
of the co-operative societies throughout the country. He did not oppose the 
suggestion that a representative of the Department should sit on the Executive 
Committee of the Society, but he was of opinion that the Department should 
be careful not to identify itself with the policy of the Society as at present 
constituted. After some further discussion the Secretary of the Department 
explained that the suggested arrangement was a step in the direction of 
reform. It was admitted that reform was necessary, and he was of opinion 
that the fact of a representative being on the Executive Committee of the 
Society would strengthen the hands of the Department. The Board approved 
of the proposal of Mr. Gill. On the 8th of November, 1904, the Vice- 
President stated that the new Executive Committee of the Society had now 
been formed, and that Professor Campbell had been co-opted a member of 
the Committee. 

163. On the 25th of January, 1905, a prolonged discussion took place at a 
meeting of the Board, and opinions differing widely were expressed. Twelve 
members were present, of whom four expressed a definite opinion in favour of 
the Department’s undertaking the organisation of farmers itself directly, and 
not through the Society. Another member of the Board stated that the 
Society should not be subsidised, unless it would abstain from undertaking 
any work likely to interfere with private enterprise or to affect shop- 
keepers. Another member of the Board, who was absent^ wrote to the effect 
that the Society ought to be brought more under the effective control of the 
Department. The view of the Vice-President and the Secretary was that 
there would be considerable advantages in having the Society in the position 
of what the Secretary described as a “ buffer state,’’ but they said that the 
Department and its staff desired to be guided altogether by the advice of the 
Board.’ The Board concurred in a suggestion made by the Vice-President 
that consideration of the matter should be postponed, and that the Depart- 
ment should in the meantime circulate a memorandum on the subject among 
the members of the Board. 

10 
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Grant of £2,000 164. On the 8th of February, 1 905, the Board, with eleven members present 

to I.A.O.S. again considered the question. The Vice-President referred to the 
memorandum that had been circulated, and also to the proposal of the Joint 
Committee of the Department and of the Society that a “ block grant ” should 
be made to the Society by tbe Department to be administered by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Society in accordance with a financial estimate, and a 
scheme to' be submitted annually to the Department for its approval. 
however, the principle of that proposal had not been favourably received by 
the Board at its last meeting, the General Committee of the Society sub- 
sequently met and submitted for consideration by the Department a modified 
scheme to the following effect : — 

(1) The Department only to contribute to the cost of organising — 

(a) Credit societies ; 

( b ) Co-operative live stock insurance societies ; 

( c ) Co-operative home-industries societies ; 

these being forms of agricultural organisation in respect of 
which no danger of controversy arose. 

(2) The annual sum needed to cover the cost of this work was estimated 


at £2,000, to he applied as follows : — 

(i.) Salary and expenses of organisers andofficials £ 

(a) and (b) . 1,450 

fii.) Expenditure under head (c) . . 300 

(iii.) Estimated expenses of office supervision 250 


£2,000 

165. The administration of this sum would, as in the case of the scheme 
originally contemplated, be carried out by the Executive Committee of the 
Society. The General Committee of the Society also suggested that aid from 
the Department’s funds should be given for such other forms of co-operation 
as the Department might deem it fitting to promote, and that the question 
cf defraying the expenses of educating the people in the general principles of 
co-operation was one which the Department might fairly consider. Provision 
for such expenditure was not, however, included in the estimate submitted, 
and accordingly it would be better to discuss this point later. The Department- 
recommended the Board to sanction for one year the scheme now submitted 
on condition that two representatives of the Department should be placed on 
the Executive Committee, with the same powers as any other member of the 
Committee. After some discussion the Board unanimously approved of the 
proposals as an Experimental Scheme for one year. During the discussion it 
appeared that the income of the Society from outside sources would not be 
much above £1,000 a year, in addition to the sum of £2,000 to be paid by 
the Department. The Vice-President suggested that the Department might 
submit to the Board later on proposals for promoting other forms of 
agricultural organisation which might seem desirable, and the Board concurred 
in this suggestion. 


£3,658 to 
XA.O.S. 


Proposal to grant 166. On the 13th of February, 1906, thirteen members of the Board being 
present, the Vice President called attention to the fact that the period in re- 
spect of which tbe grant of £2,000 was made would expire on tbe 31st of 
March, 1906. The funds of the Society, were now, it was stated, entirely 
depleted, and it asked for a grant in respect of all their undertakings except 
those which dealt with the federation of trading societies. Professor Campbell 
had outlined a joint scheme of work between the Department and the Society 
for the year ending 28th of February, 1907, the estimated expenditure for which 
period was £5,568. The income for the same period was estimated as 
follows ; — 

Societies affiliation fees, . . . . £500 

Congested Districts Board for Bank Organiser, . . 350 

Trustees I.A.O.S. (interest on £2,000), . . . 60 

Subscriptions from individuals, . , . 250 

Refunds from Societies for services of Organisers, <fcc., . 700 

Sundries, . , , _ .50 

Total estimated income, . . £1,910* 

* See paragraphs Nos. 179 and 180 as to amount received. 
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167. The Society asked that the Department should make up this deficit of 
£3,658 for the year. The Vice-President stated that organisation of 
farmers was essential to the success of the Departments work, and that, he had 
no hesitation in asking the Board' to supply the necessary funds. 

The revised scheme was as follows : — 

(1.) The officials of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society shall 
confine their work to organisation only. 

(2.) The scale of salaries, travelling and other allowances sanctioned by 
the Department shall not be changed in any way without the 
previous sanction of the Department. 

(3.) The Department’s representative shall be given every facility for 
examining the accounts of the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society, as well as the reports and expenses sheets of the organisers. 

(4.) All applications to the Department from Co-operative Societies 
affiliated to the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society shall be 
submitted through the latter body, the Department’s officials and 
inspectors to encourage such inquiries as far as possible. 

(5.) All societies or other Co-operative bodies requiring the services of 
organisers must in future pay the travelling expenses and sub- 
sistence allowances of such organisers. Where accountants are 
required, a charge of 10s. 6 d. a day must be paid in addition. 
Agricultural Banks and other societies which, in the opinion of 
the Department, are not working for a profit, are not to be bound 
by this agreement. 

(6.) The Department shall inform the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society of the districts in which it is desirable to establish new 
societies, and the Society shall not expend any money in organising 
societies in other districts without the consent of the Department.* 

(7.) When- furnishing claims monthly for recoupment of expenditure 
the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society shall submit the 
reports of their organisers, together with a statement showing 
the apportionment of the expenses of such organisers between 
the respective societies visited. 

(8.) .With a view to preventing overlapping and unnecessary expendi- 
ture, the Department’s representatives should . attend at least 
weekly for the purpose of assisting in co-ordinating the work of 
the Society and of the Department. 

(9.) Any funds accruing to the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society 
must be expended before money is required from the Department. 
The sums provided by the Department are not to be regarded as 
a “grant in aid.” 

168. After some discussion several members expressed a desire that a 

statement should be submitted giving the details of the expenditure ot the 
vote of £2,000 which had been sanctioned in February, 1905, but meanwhile 
the granting of a subsidy of £500 by the Department to the Society was 
sanctioned by the Board on the understanding that a full and Retailed 
statement of the expenditure and operations of the Society be submitted to 
the Agricultural Board at their next meeting, when the question of a further 
subsidy would be considered. . 

169. On the 20th of March, 1906, the Agricultural Board, there being 
- twelve members present, had before it, among other documents, a letter from 

the Vice-President, of which each member had received a copy, containing a 
summary of the arguments which had determined the form of the reconi- 
mendation he was about to submit for their consideration. The to 
be decided he stated, may be put thus :-Was it the duty of the Department 
to do this work or should it be done by a body outside the Department in 
conclusion his proposal was that the Department should continue for a further 
period as a provisional arrangement, its assistance to the Society to enable it 
to carry on its work subject to the conditions submitted One of the members 
of the Board asked whether there was any precedent in England for a grant ot 
Government money to aid co-operative societies which competed with private 
traders, and he was informed by the Secretary to the Department, who was 
* See paragraph N*o. 182 as to organisation of Ballinahinch Creamery. 
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present, that in England aid to such societies was sometimes given by Count 
Councils out of the grants made to them under the Local Taxation (Custom^ 
and Excise) Act. Another speaker, who was a member nf the Board did n t- 
consider that the teaching of the Society was conducted on sound co-operative- 
principles. The general opinion was in favour of having the whole question 
referred to the Council of Agriculture, and ultimately the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted : — 

“That the Board vote a sum not exceeding £3,700 in respect of agricultural organisatio 
to cover a period of one year on the conditions subjoined. They decide to continue their support 
of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society for the period named as a provisional measure 1 but 
they desire, before considering any further contribution for thi3 purpose to have the opinion nf 
the Council of Agriculture on the subject of the best method of aiding such organisation and 
they request the Department to place this subject on the agenda for the next meeting of th«. 
Council.” 8 


170. Then follow the conditions of the joint scheme of work between the- 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction and the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society for 1906-7. 

(1) The officials of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society shall coniine their -work 
to organisation and auditing only. 

By the term “ organisation ” is to be understood : — 

(а) The convening and addressing of meetings of persons whom it is desirable to 

instruct in the principles and working details of co-operation for mutual 
advantage among members of the agricultural classes. 

(б) Attendance, when necessary, a.t general and committee meetings of societies and 

advising them upon the conduct of such meetings, the keeping of minutes and 
accounts, methods of business correspondence, general observance of the rules, 
including statutory obligations, the conduct of arbitrations, the settlement of 
disputes, and giving general business advice. 

(c) The explanation of the functions of, and the desirability of joining the I.A.O.S. and 
the trade federations of the movement. 

^' e Society's organisers are not to give advice upon technical subjects within the 
range of the Department’s schemes, except with the approval of the Department. 
For instruction and advice upon these subjects the organisers should urge the 
Society to get into touch with the County Committees and with the Department. 
•1+ j sca ^ e °f_ salaries, travelling and other allowances of these officials shall be sub- 
mitted lor approval by the Department, and same shall not be changed in any way without 
the previous sanction, in writing, of the Department. 

(8.) The Department’s representative shall be given every facility for examining the 
accounts of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, as well as the reports, diaries, and 
expenses sheets of the organisers. 

( 4-) All applications to the Department relating to matters of co-operative organisation 
from co-operative societies organised by the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society should 
be submitted to the latter body, and the Department’s officials and inspectors are to encourage 
such inquiries as far as possible. 

(5.) All societies or other co-operative bodies, when fully organised, must in future pay 
,‘ e ravelling expenses and subsistence allowances of organisers. Provided, however, that 
the Executive Committee shall be empowered to remit the amount so charged where a society 
is unable to meet the charge, because of pecuniary or other exceptional difficulties. Where 
accountants are required, a charge of 10a. 6 d. per day must be paid in addition. Agricul- 
tural cants and other societies which do not trade for a profit are not to be bound by this 
agreement. Credit may also be given in each year to any society to an amount not exceed- 
i^ g thaty^ rat ° fltSPer Cffl ^“ C ° Utributi0nt0the Irish A S ricultur al Organisation Society 

(6.) That the selection of districts in which it is desirable to oi’ganise societies shall he 
le erre to a sub-committee of the Executive Committee, on which the Department of 
gneu ure and Technical Instruction and the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society shall 
e equally represented, and that the sub-committee, before determining on the organisation of 
new society m any district, shall, except in urgent cases, ascertain through the Department 
o gneu re and Technical Instruction that the material facilities for such society exist in 
e proposed district. The proceedings of the sub-committee shall in every case be reported 
to the meeting of the Executive Committee next following. 

ctSL'^- claims monthly for recoupment of expenditure, the Irish Agricultural 

rgamsa ion Society shall submit the reports of their organisers with their diaries. 

(8.) With a view to preventing overlapping and unnecessary expenditure, the Department’s 
«Z eSen fi Sba11 attenc * at Offices of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society at 
Department" ° rt l6 f mr P ose assisting in co-ordinating the work of the Society and of the 

.£> contribution of the Department will he paid in advance, at such times and in such 
° UD a 8 ? be required in order to enable the work to be efficiently carried on. Any 
unexpended balance is to be carried forward. It is understood that the amount voted by the 
Foard is intended to supplement the amount of the Irish Agricultural Organi- 
, I ociety s funds, in order to enable the Society to carry out the work agreed upon, and 
mat tne department's grant shall not be drawn upon further than is required for this purpose. 
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371. The foregoing is the scheme that was in operation for the year ended 
either the 28th of February or the 31st of March, 1907 — the precise date 
is not quite clear — and some difficulty exists in assigningthe grants of £2,000, 
£500, and £3,700 to their proper periods. 

172. On the 16th of May, 1906, the question was brought before the 
Council of Agriculture for its opinion. After some discussion the matter was 
adjourned to the next meeting of the Council. A few days after, on the 
22nu of May, 1906, the Vice-President informed the Agricultural Board at 
their meeting that the Council had adjourned the consideration of the matter. 
In these circumstances he pointed out that it remained for the Department 
and the Board to carry out the provisional scheme already sanctioned, but 
lie pointed out that some of the provisions hail been found somewhat inelastic. 
After a discussion, the Vice-President said that he and Professor Campbell 
would attend the next meeting of the Sub-Committee, and consider whether 
it would not be possible to make the existing arrangement work more 
smoothly. 

173. On the 19th of July, 1906, a discussion was raised by the Vice-Presi- 
dent with reference to Mr. Lough’s letter in the Freeman’s Journal of the 
1 1th of July, as to how far the members of the Agricultural Board were 
cognisant of the payments, amounting to about £17,000, for agricultural 
instruction. No resolution was moved, and after considerable discussion the 
matter dropped. 

174. The meeting of the Council of Agriculture on the 27 th November, 1906, 
was invested with peculiar interest, as both the Department and the Agricul- 
tural Board agreed to be guided by the decision of the Council as regards 
future relations with the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. The 
following resolution, it may be stated, had been passed unanimously on the 
16th of May, 1906 : — 

“ That in the opinion of this Council it is desirable that the Department should promote 
agricultural organisation and provide the funds necessary for the purpose. 

175. The Council then, on the 27th of November, 1906, proceeded to discuss 
the question whether the Department should promote organisation through 
the agency of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, and the following 
resolution was proposed : — 

“ That this Council considers it inadvisable to have further moneys expended through any 
irresponsible society ; and that all work in connection with the interests of agriculture 
generally be carried out directly by the Department, itself, and through the representative 
bodies provided by the law for the purpose, viz., County Councils and County Committees. 

The following amendment was proposed : — 

“ This meeting of the Council, having regard to the unanimous resolution of the Council 
meeting of 16th May, expressing the opinion that it is desirable that the Department 
should promote agricultural organisation, and provide the funds necessary for the purpose, 
recommends that the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, which is the only existing body 
having a special knowledge of this work, should be aided in carrying out an approved Scheme- 
of agricultural organisation, subject to effective supervision of all expenditure in connection, 
therewith by the Department, and that with a view to stimulating contributions from societies 
and subscribers, and thus securing greater economy as well as evoking a greater measure of 
local effort, the subsidy granted by the Department should be in the form of a pro rata. 
contribution.’’ 

After a lengthened debate, the amendment was put to the meeting, when 
there voted — 

For the amendment, . • • • ■ • 

Against, • • • - • • * _ • 

Majority, . . .27 

The amendment was then put as a substantive resolution and passed without 
a division. The question that had been so long debated was thus settled 
most decisively by the Council by more than two votes to one, but only 77 
members voted out of the total number of 102, there being 25 absentees. 

176. An analysis of the voting list discloses, however, some facts that tend 
to lessen the weight of the majority. One fact is that the list of those who 
voted in the majority contains the names of many who are members or officers 
of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. A still more important fact 
is, having regard to the relations of the Vice-President to the Society, that 
out of the - twentydive members nominated by the Department as members 
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of the Council, twenly-four of them voted in favour of the amendment and 
only one against it. Dividing the members of the Council into elected and 
nominated members the voting was : — 


Members of Council. 

1 For 

| Resolution. 

For 

| Amendment. ( 

Total#. 

Elected, . . . 1 

24 

28 


Nominated, 

1 

24 

25 

Totals, 

25 

52 

77 


The “resolution” was in effect that no further contributions should be 
made to the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society; and the “ amendment” 
was that the Society should be given financial aid by the Department to carrv 
out organisation, subject to the approval and supervision of the Department ^ 
177. Of the fifty-two elected members there was a majority of four in favour 
of the amendment, but, if all the members of the Council had been elected 
instead of being nominated, the majority would probably be very much smaller 
if indeed there would have been a majority at all. Until, however, there is 
an election for members of the Council, at which the question as to the method 
of organising farmers industrially is definitely raised, an uncertainty will exist 
in the case of the elected members as to whether the volume of opinion in 
the country is in favour of, or opposed to, the present policy and method of 
the Department in this matter. 


Announcement 
Agricultural . 


Board of 


to U8 The Agricultural Board met on the 29th of November, 1906, two days 
after the meeting of the Council just referred to. The Vice-President informed 
Council’s decision. the + ° ar j\, J 16 had told the Council that (as arranged between the Depart- 
wuai rT e Board ) the decision of the Council would be acquiesced in by 
both the Department and the Board, and he assumed that all would abide by 
the decision . He added that it should be understood that the arrangement 
was only a provisional one, and that ultimately the expense must be borne by 
the_ farmers themselves. It was agreed that the Board were bound by the 
decision of the Council, haying regard to the circumstances. The Board then 
what the financial result of the decision would be, and it was agreed 

that_theexistmg arrangement with the Society should continue until the 1 st 
ot JYLarch, 1907, but that any unexpended balance of the sum of £3,700 
remaining at the end of the year might be applied, with the approval of 
tne -Department, towards meeting any charges that might be due in respect of 
organisation work done by the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society in the 
previous year. It was mentioned by jthe Vice-President in this connection 
fctiat the Society owed about £1,000, and that it was being pressed for pay’ 
T 1 ®!?* c • a PP® ared to be agreed that the scheme as to pro rata contributions 
to the bociety should not come into force until the 1st of March, 1907. 

of o Jw cm! m ° St rGCe ^ fc arrangement with the Society was entered into on the 
Dapsrtftuot with the " he “ a s ? heme ™ s submitted by the Department to 

XA.O.S. the Agricultural Board, m accordance with the resolution of the Council of 

Agriculture on the 27th of November, 1906, in favour of a contribution pro 
S '? lTe a Sister measure of local effort. During the year 
ended the 28th February, L907, the income of the Society fell short of the 
estimated mcome by about £900.* Xu accordance with the resolution of the 
following arrangement was suggested by the Department - 

t0 g ” e ; B ? e * ,0 "” ds fot •'“V one P°” nd contributed to the Society 
\ fc x so " rces . untd the amount outside contributions amounted to £600. 

^ ‘ 1 Snn nfc *2 glVe three P 0Vmds for ‘ every one pound contributed from other sources 
ab o ve ^600, and not exceeding 4 1 , 000 . 

( -) e Department to give two pounds for bvery one pound contributed from other sources 
nil n abo „ ve £1,000, and not exceeding £1,500. - 

I IB Attpr-f nf l,. f> ■ ,1 „ ,, . . . . 


I-AvO.S. Contribution. 

Proportion of 
Department's Grant. ■ 

Amount of 
Department's Grant. 

£ 

■ 600 

5 to J 

£. 

3,000 


3 to 1 

1,200 

500 

2 to 1 

1,000 

1,500 

- • 

5,200 

* See paragraph No. l66. 
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Assuming, therefore, that the contributions from outside sources to the 
Society amounted to £1,500, the Department would be liable under the 
proposed scheme for a grant of £5,200. 

These proposals were explained and discussed at length, after which the 
following resolution was proposed ; — 

“ That the Board approve of the scheme explained by Professor Campbell, on the under- 
standing that the amount paid by the Department in respect of it shall not exceed £3,700 
without the matter being again considered by the Board.” 

To this an amendment was moved : — 

“ That the sum to be paid by the Department to the Irish Agricultui-al Organisation Society 
during the year 1907-8 shall not exceed £3,700.” 

The amendment was not seconded, and the resolution was accordingly 
put and adopted, the mover of the amendment dissenting. 

180. The contribution proposed by the Department was exactly £100 per observations on 
week, and it is still possible that such an amount may be paid if the receipts Scheme, 
of the Society exceed the estimate placed before the Board on the 27th of 
February, 1907. The estimate was as follows: — 


£ 

Affiliation fees ........ 500 

Subscriptions . . . . . . . .150 

Congested Districts Board for Bank Organisation . . .. . 350 

Sundries . . . . . . . 50 

Homestead Kent and Kates (proportion) . . . , .61 


£ 1,111 

The estimated receipts for the year ended 28th February, 1907, were 
£1,910, but apparently only £1,010 were received from outside contributions. 

181. Having mentioned the various transactions in this matter, it remains discussion as to 
to inquire why the Department should not do organisation work itself proper body to 
instead of employing the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. An opinion promote 

is held by many in various parts of Ireland that organisation should °rg a “sation. 
be promoted either by the Department itself or by the Department in con- 
junction with local representative bodies created under the Act of 1899. The 
allusion to the Organisation Society as a “ buffer state ” in the matter gives 
some idea of the view of the Department, and the question suggests itself 
whether the Society might feel itself at liberty to adopt methods (with the 
general approval of the Department to its policy) that a Government 
Department could not dream of adopting. It the Department did not 
employ the Society as an agent, the question would arise, for instance, 
whether it would be permissible for an official of the Department to put 
pressure publicly upon a proprietary industry to sell and clear out, in order 
to leave the field unoccupied for a “ Co-operative ” Society that was in 
process of organisation. 

182. In order to indicate what the methods of the Society are an Lo Ca ] meihods of 
extract will now be given from a report of a meeting appearing in the the I. A O.S. 
Nenagh Guardian of the 30th of March, 1907, with reference to the starting 

of a Co-operative Creamery at Ballinahinch, Newport, Co. Tipperary The 
meeting was addressed, among others, by Mr. C. O. Biddall, Assistant- 
Secretary I. A.O.S., and he is reported to have said : — 

“ The report just read by their Secretary was indeed a splendid one. He never anticipated 
anythin® like the gigantic strides, which had been made since their last meeting ; they were 
now a powerful Society, having a membership of over 70— all milk suppliers, with a share 
capital of £1,000. Their object was now secured, and he felt most gratified at the result. 

The way Father Murphy and the Provisional Committee, with their Secretary, did their 
work left him practically nothing to do. It was a mistake that he had not the Society 
registered ; had that been done they could proceed with the appointment of the Working- 
Committee that evening. He would like to know what course they were going to adopt. 

“ A long discussion then ensued, when it seemed to be the unanimous wish of all present 
to commence building operations immediately after their general meeting. 

« Mr. Riddall said in face of the gigantic proportions of this Society no man would befool - 
hardy enough to resist them, and he would suggest that their Secretary write Mr. Stokes* telling 
him that they are now a registered Society— as he would have them registered to-morrow — and 
that before they would commence operations they would give the C. a final' chance of selling 

their Ballinahinch Creamery to them j he assured them the C.W.S. had uo notion of fighting 
such a strong Society as theirs. 

•Mr. W. L. Stokes, a Limerick Butter Merchant or Agent, 
f The Co-operative Wholesale Society. 
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“ Mr. Bourke — Mr. Stokes’s latest move is to threaten our Rev. President with a lih 1 
action. De * 

“A Voice — Stokes will remember the day he meddles with the Priests. (Hear, hear ) 
“Mr. Riddall — I think Mr. Stokes has his hands full enough, and not to mind' the priest 
(hear, hear), and before this day twelve months you will see half the proprietary creameri 
of Ireland transferred to the farmers. Perhaps it would be well to know, in the event of V o ** 
having to build, where the site will be got. ^ ur 

“ Several Voices. — As near Stokes’s as possible. 

“ Mr. Bourke — I will give a site free of charge (hear, hear). 

“ Mr. Riddall— That is very satisfactory. 
f ‘ Mr. Bourke then proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Riddall. 

183. At the meeting of the Agricultural Board on the 29th November, 1906 
one of the members drew attention to certain articles that appeared in the 
Homestead which reflected on a respectable firm with which he (the member 
of the Board) was acquainted. He drew attention to the matter because he 
understood that the Homestead was the organ of the Organisation Society 
and he did not think that the Department’s funds should be used for support- 
ing their journal. The Vice-President said that the Organisation Society was 
not responsible for the Homestead , and that consequently none of the Depart- 
ment’s funds would be applied to its support. 

184. It was not stated whether any connection does, or did, exist between 
those who are responsible for what appears in the Homestead, and some of 
those who share in responsibility for the management of the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society. Although there must now, from what the Vice-President 
says, be no identity between the Managing Body of the Society and that of 
the newspaper, yet it is well known from the publications*, of the Society that 
such relations have existed as would justify the member of the Board in 
alluding to the Homestead as the organ of the Society. On the 27th of 
February, 1907, at a meeting of the Agricultural Board another member of 
that body again raised the question as to the connection between the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society arid the Irish Homestead , calling attention 
to the fact that the accounts of the Society show that a payment of £200 was 
made to the Homestead, and that he understood that Mr. George Russell, the 
Editor of the Homestead, was also employed as an organiser by the Society. 
The member who had called attention to the matter proposed that Mr. 
Russell should cease to hold one or the other appointments, but, after some 
discussion, the Board agreed to a suggestion made by the Vice-President that 
he should consult Mr. Russell on the point raised. 

185. As to the methods of the Society in attacking existing proprietary 
hrm^ the evidence of the following witnesses may be referred to— W. 
MacDonnell (5759), A. Creighton (6991-7), Sir Thomas Cleeve 15850), Sir 
Alexander Shaw (5812), J. Marshall Tillie (793 1a-4), L. Hogg (7922-31). 

. h , es ® witnesses are representative of the butter, bacon, and shirt-making 
industries, and they thought— very properly thought it is submitted— that, in 
a country where industrial efforts and ventures are too rare, injurious action 
against Irish industries ought not to be either initiated by or supported by a 
Department charged with the benignant duty of aiding and developing the 
industries of the country by means of public funds. Competition against 
existing Irish industries ought, it is considered, to be left to private capitalists 
unassisted by State aid. If the officials of the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
bomety, aud if any journal m active sympathy with the aims of that Society, 
should attempt to create “ an atmosphere of terror ” round those who are 
lawfully carrying on mercantile business, it is further submitted that the 
funds of the Department would be most unwisely, and indeed most improperly, 
applied, it they were devoted to the promotion of organisation by means of 
intimidation such as is referred to in the foregoing paragraphs, and in the 
evidence of the witnesses who made their complaints before the Committee. 

to, be impossible fora Government Department to finance 
methods indirectly tha,t it could not itself employ directly ; and the opinion now 
expressed is that a Society which attacks existing merchants or traders ought not 
to receive one penny of public money directly or indirectly. It would not be 
regarded as any sufficient defence for the Society or the Department if they 

r In ° ne l headed “ Lis J °f Publications of the Society," appears the following “ 13. The 

Irish Homestead, the organ of the movement, a weekly newspaper!" 
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were to plead that an official in their employment was not financed out of the 
Departments money when he was making an attack on proprietary interests, 
but that tor such services he was paid by the privately subscribed funds of the 
Society. Nor is it considered that it would be a sufficient defence or . 
explanation to say that the officials paid for by the Department are employed 
solely on unobjectionable organisation, while the other method is advanced by 
a different man or by a different body of men, who are remunerated by the 
Society otherwise than out of the Department’s funds. A body identifying 
itself with methods that are hostile to existing industries in this country ought 
not, it is submitted, to be assisted in any way by the Department,* though it 
would nevertheless be quite open to any private person or private association to 
start or assist any lawful trade competition. What might be quite legitimate 
for private capital would certainly appear to be objectionable for a Public 
Department in Ireland. It appears that the best course is that recommended 
by some members of the Board— that the officials of the Society should be 
taken over into the offices of the Department and that they be employed and 
paid by the Department. 

186. It seems extraordinary, having regard to the great lack of employ- Industrial action 
ment m Ireland, that the only serious and continued efforts of the Depart- of Department 
ment for industrial development should practically be confined to attacking largely destructive- 
and endeavouring to supplant existing industries, such as butter and other milk ° t f 

products, bacon and shirt-making. Sir Horace Plunkett, in his Memorandum con8tructlve - 
on Agricultural Organisation, dwells particularly upon the great value of 
organising the advantageous sale of farm produce, but it is difficult to 
understand why plans for an improvement in the marketing of products 
should not have aimed at securing the help of existing joint-stock or pro- 
prietary firms. The large firms, like Cleeve, Shaw, Henderson & Tillie, and 
Hogg, with world-wide business, who complain of the action of the Depart- 
ment, were m some cases friendly to the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society 
when it started, and, no doubt, they would cordially have assisted the Society 
or the Department in trying to bring about the conditions that lead to an 
improved demand with improved prices for Irish produce of which farmers 
would secure their share. It is impossible to imagine what justification a 
Government Department could show for attempts to ruin proprietary firms as 
a preliminary to the setting up of different institutions for the disposal of farm 
produce. The history of the Society is very largely the history of a struggle 
between the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society and the Proprietary 
Creameries. This may not be generally known, but reference to the Irish 
Homestead and to local newspapers affords ample proof of this, which, indeed, 
would not be denied by the Society, nor would there be anything wrong in 
lawful action on these lines by the Society as long as it was supported by private 
efforts as distinguished from, aid given by a Government Department. And 
yet it will be shown subsequently that iD another field the Department has 
acted upon very strict laisser-faire views as regards bonus-treatment, or the 
subsidising of efforts to start an industry even when it would not compete 
substantially with any existing industry in Ireland. In some extraordinary 
way it appears to the Department to be right, and even highly commendable, 
to attack an Irish Industry which does not work under the flag of co-opera- 
tion or of joint-stock undertakings described as co-operative. Nor does there 
appear to be any due regard for the effect of such attacks upon labourers as 
well as capitalists. One alone of the firms above referred to is believed to 


employ in Limerick and other southern towns and villages almost three 
thousand persons. 

187. The Irish bacon factories also employ thousands, and the shirt-making The Irish Bacon 
firms of Derry are still larger employers of labour when trade is good. Trade. 

Danish methods and Danish co-operation are often referred to by the Depart- 
ment. The firm of Denny, of Waterford and Limerick, owns one of the largest, 
if not the largest, of the bacon factories in Denmark. That firm, it is believed, 
is permitted to trade freely in Denmark, and it will probably be found that the 
Danish Government does not, either directly or indirectly, subsidise another 
Roserea.to compete with Denny’s proprietary factory in Denmark. There may 
be room, as the Department says, for both kinds of enterprise in Ireland, but 
the bacon merchants do not agree with this opinion, and they naturally object 
to the financial aid given to their competitor both directly in the form of pay- 
* See paragraph No. 167, sub division 6. 
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ing the salary of an expert, and indirectly in the grants to the Irish .Agricul- 
tural Organisation Society, which is organising the starting ot the Joint-stock 
“Co-operative” Bacon Factory at Roscrea. Of this undertaking Sir Horace 
Plunkett says in this Memorandum on Agricultural Organisation dated 15th 
November, 1906: — 

“ Co-operative Bacon-curing. 

“ It- is yet too early to say whether co-operative bacon-curing is likely to play as prominent 
a part as it has played in Denmark. But at Roscrea a very promising Society, embracing 
twenty parishes, has been established with a membership of close on 4,000 pig-feeders, who 
have subscribed a capital of .£10,000. The factory is now in course of erection, and the 
directors have retained the services of a local expert in the breeding and feeding of pigs to 
organise improved methods among the members. The establishment of this Society has 
aroused the hostility of the bacon-curers, but, when the following facts are taken into account, 
it will be seen that there is sufficient room for tin* new factory as well as for those already in 
existence.” 

A sum of £100 a year was voted by the Agricultural Board for this expert 
in May, 1906, upon the request of the Vice-President, who stated that a large 
amount of capital had been subscribed by the farmers. F or the present year, he 
added, this expert would have to be paid by the Department. In future years, 
“if the project succeeded,” it was hoped that the County Committees concerned 
would make the necessary arrangements for giving this instruction. He 
would, accordingly, ask the Board to sanction the expenditure of a sum not 
exceeding £100 for the purpose of providing the expert in question during 
the present year. The Board concurred in the proposal submitted. 

188. The possibility of failure is admitted by the Department in its Minute 
of the 22nd May, 1906, and, by a very strange coincidence,, three costly 
failures are entered on the very same page of the record in which the grant 
to the Roscrea Factory appears — namely, peat-making at Castleeonnell, peat- 
making at Inny Junction, and Creameries in the County Cavan. It is 
curious that these three failures should happen to be entered on the same 
page, as really very few direct efforts to develop industries have been made by 
the Department, and therefore it is not possible to record many results of 
any kind. Before the Department suggests or assists any venture competing 
with existing mercantile operations, the gravest consideration ought to be 
given to the risk of perhaps fatal injury to the old business, as well as of 
failure of the new. 

] 89. The only other effort of the Irish Agricultural Co-operative Society to 
be noticed in this Report is the starting of Agricultural Banks or Credit 
Associations, and they are the only unlimited liability Co-operative Societies 
under the auspices of the Society. In these, the members of each Credit 
Association are joinily and severally responsible, and it may be remarked 
that this is the only direction in which the Congested Districts Board has 
continued to assist the efforts of the Society. The Committee of Inquiry 
did not make any inspection of the affairs of these Banks, so that nothing cau 
be said of their condition from a business point of view. In these asso- 
ciations the members are jointly and severally responsible ; and to the fullest 
extent these Banks are co-operative societies in the sense of the Continental 
models. Within very recent times however there has been a peculiar 
innovation introduced into so-called Banks in very poor districts. Established 
co-operative banks have been used, and new “ Banks ” have been started with 
funds supplied by the Government, for the express purpose of providing seed 
potatoes for practically destitute occupiers of land, who, owing to a failure of 
the potato crop in the autumn of 1906, neither had seed potatoes of their 
own, nor did they possess the means or credit to purchase seed themselves. 
Hitherto seed, in such circumstances, has been supplied by loans under Seed 
Supply Acts administered through the Poor Law machinery of the country. 

190. Finally the necessity for agricultural organisation is willingly 
admitted, and the honesty of the zeal of minor officials of the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society is not questioned. With what are con- 
sidered. its local indiscretions there does not, it is right to say, appear to exist 
any. evidence at all to connect Mr. R. A. Anderson, the Secretary of the 
Society, or the members of the Governing Body of the Society, personally 
with the excesses of local organisers or exuberant members of. local 
committees. On the contrary, Mr. Anderson has established the highest 
character throughout Ireland for ability, energy, industry, and for 
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tactful management of business when he intervenes personally in the course 
of his duty. It is felt that Mr. Anderson, as one of the higher officials of 
the Department, with subordinates under discipline, and as exponents of a 
non-contentious policy, could effect far more as regards organisation than is 
accomplished by the present band of knights-errant, who appear to 
regard the capture of the Proprietary enemy’s territory — that is the milk 
supply district in the case of creameries — as the object of their campaign. 
The lowering of the flag’ of the Proprietor is obviously their aim, with the 
consequent dotting and colouring of the “ co-operative ” map, to indicate that 
the territory has been occupied by the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society and incorporated in the “ buffer-state ” under its control. It is sub- 
mitted that the true function of the Department, and therefore of its agents 
paid out of public funds, should rather be to adapt their organisation-schemes 
to existing conditions of the country, endeavouring never to disturb violently, 
but rather modifying the course and conditions of trade, so as to lead to 
improvements by natural process and consequence rather than by a series of 
local revolutionary coups d’etat that involve commercial disturbance, strain, 
and loss. 


Methods of the Department as to Technical Instruction. 

191. What has been done by the Department in respect of Technical In- 

struction and the development of industries will now be considered under 
heading No. III. in the first paragraph of this Report, namely : — Condition of 

III. Whether the methods which the Department has followed in carrying out Technical ^ in 

the provisions of the Act have been shown by experience to be well suited jgg 
to the conditions of Ireland. 

Before examining such methods, it is desirable to explain briefly the state of 
Technical Instruction at the time of the passing of the Act of 1899. 

The Act of 1889, 

192. The first Act of Parliament expressly providing for Technical Instruction and the 

in Ireland was passed in the year 1889, and on the 22nd of April, 1892, the “Equivalent 
Science and Art Department made the following minute under that Act : — rant 

“ Grants will be made in Ireland in aid of Technical Instruction given under the Technical 
Instruction Act, 1889. The grant in aid will be made to the school aided by the Local 
Authority, and will be equal in amount to the sum contributed by the Local Authority out of 
the rates tor instruction in subjects other than those for which the Department gives aid 
under the Science and Art Directory ; provided that the subjects of instruction have been 
approved by the Department, and that the Inspector of the Department reports that the 
instruction is properly given. The programme of instruction, with the arrangement made by 
the Local Authority for its aid, must be submitted to the Department at the commencement 
of the school year for sanction. The payment of the grant allowed will be made at the end of 
the school year on the certificate of the officer of the Local Authority, showing the amount 
contributed out of the rates, and a detailed statement certifying by the Committee or Managers 
of the school of the expenditure of this money on subjects of instruction approved by the 
Depar tment, and not aided under the Science and Art Directory.” 

This is the document that notified to Irish Local Authorities the establish- 
ment of what is known in Ireland as “The Equivalent Grant,” and the minute 
was issued as the result of representations made to the Chief Secretary (the 
Rt. Hon. W. L. Jackson) by a deputation from the voluntary Association for 
the advancement of Technical Instruction in Ireland. 

193. The provisions of this Act were taken advantage of only to a small extent, Want of success- 
but some good work was accomplished in Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Galway, and 

a few other places. It is clear that the administration of the South Kensing- i re i an( j° 
ton Department in Ireland under the Science and Art Directory was not a 
success. In the Appendix on Technical Education _in Ireland in the Report of 
the Recess Commitee it is stated : — 


“ The Board sits in London, is necessarily ill-acquainted with local requirements, and it 
cannot be said that its administration of the "Vote for Science and Art 1 nstrnction in Ireland 
has heon altogether a success, as the following table shows : — 


Year. 

Country. 

j Art Pupils. J 

Science Pupils. 

1889 

1893 

1889 

1893 

Great Britain and Ireland, 

Do., ..... 

Ireland, 

Do., 

- 65,231 
107,571 i 
4,580 
3,503 

98,900 

148,683 

9,597 

7,561 


11 2 
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It will be seen that while in England the number of Science and Art students increased by 
fifty per cent, in five year's, there has been a decrease of over twenty per cent, in Ireland 
during the same period.” 

These figures are quoted merely to show that the system was not adopted in 
Ireland. Even if teachers and pupils had taken advantage of the Act in large 
numbers from a natural desire to earn fees, the question whether the system 
was suited to the condition of Ireland would still require to be answered. 
The present Assistant Secretary for Technical Instruction, in his evidence, 
makes the following observation on this point : — 

“ You will perceive that Ireland had never enjoyed anything like the share it should have 
Mr G Fletcher, earned from the Science and Art Grant, and this was because the rules under which the grant 

2092 - was administered were entirely unsnited to the needs of Ireland.” 


Report of Mr. 194. In the year 1885, or ten years before the Recess Committee began its 
Arnold Graves, labours, a voluntary association in Dublin, which numbered among its mem- 

bers tbe Hight Rev. Monsignor Molloy, Mr. John Mulligan, Professor George 
Fitzgerald, with Mr. Arnold Graves as Honorary Secretary, was engaged 
in promoting Technical Instruction, and, owing to his knowledge of the 
subject, Mr. Arnold Graves was requested by the Recess Committee to 
prepare a report upon the subject for its information. This report began by 
pointing out the Occupation figures of the Census of 1891 for all Ireland in 
order that the field of operation might be ascertained from two points of 
view, namely, the classification of the employed and the number of the non- 
productive. The figures are : — 


Agricultural .... 936,759 

Statistics as to Domestic, .... 255,144 

.number employed. Commercial, .... 83,173 

Industrial, .... 656,410 

Non-productive, .... 2,559,021 


The number of persons industrially employed in Ireland is given in full 
by Mr. Graves, from which the following heads may be mentioned here : — 


Persons engaged in manufacture of Linen, . . . 88,503 

i, „ „ Woollens, . . . 5,338 

„ „ „ Cotton Goods, . 2,331 

» >, ,i Lace, . . . 574 

i, „ „ Silk Goods, . . . 369 

Factory bauds (undefined), ..... 3,437 

Ship and boat builders, ..... 2,587 

Brewers and distillers, ..... 2,398 


Ireland’s claim to 
a Grant for 
Technical 
Instruction. 


195. As regards the need of Ireland for technical instruction, Mr. Graves 
makes the following statement : — 

“ Here I may be permitted to call attention to the maps prepared for the Technical Educa- 
tion Association by Mr. Fournier, which show that in 1893, the amount of public money 
expended per head of population, devoted to Science and Art and Technical Instruction, was 
distributed as follows ; — 


Mr. G. Fletcher, 
2092. 


England, 
Wales. 
Scotland, 
Great Britain, 
Ireland, 


£ d. 

772,850 64 

55.000 5 

69.000 4 

878,100 64 

21,200 1 


While, as regards Technical Instruction alone, they show that, inclusive of small contribu- 
tions from the rates, tbe sums expended in 1893 were as follows : 

£ 

Great Britain, .... 696 328 
Ireland, ... .4 944 

“ 3 'his assistance from the Votes amounts to a bounty to English manufacture, and injustice it 
should either be extended to Ireland or withdrawn.” 


The Assistant Secretary in his evidence put the case in this way : — 

“More important still, the Residue Grant of 1890, which was applied in England and 
Scotland for the benefit of technical instruction, was not made available for this purpose in 
Ireland. From this source during the ten years succeeding the passing of tbe Act, while 
£7,500,000 were devoted to technical instruction in England, and £400,000 in Scotland, 
Ireland had no equivalent except a sum of £1 1,315, the grant under the Technical Instruction 
Act, 1889, during that period/’ 

These statements are so clear that the inference does not need to have farther 
attention drawn to it here. 
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196. Mr. Arnold Graves then referred to the Calendar of the Science and Art 
Department, South Kensington, in which arguments were very strenuously 
put forward against the establishment of a separate Department for Ireland, 
and ho quotes the statement made therein that : — 

'• The less outlet there is for talent in Ireland the greater, in our opinion, is the reason for 
retaining the present Imperial system, by which students throughout the kingdom are 
examined together,” 

Arguments are given by the South Kensington Department in support of this 
view, and it is mentioned that the Irish students themselves petitioned in 
favour of the continuance of the “Imperial system,” apparently upon the grounds 
that those who obtained their qualification in London would be more likely to 
get good appointments as teachers. As to this view, Mr. Arnold Graves 
remarks : 

“ These paragraphs appear to be based upon a total misapprehension of the question. The 
main object of the instruction given at the classes under the Science and Art Department is 
stated to be the development of the industries of the country by imparting instruction in those 
branches of Science and Art which underlie our manufactures. The object, therefore, of Irish 
Science and Art Classes should be the development of Irish industries, and not the advancement 
in life of a limited number of Science and Art pupils 

197. If any person will read the report of Mr. Arnold Graves which was 
submitted to the Recess Committee in 1896, that is the year before the 
Government Bill of 1897, and three years before the Act constituting the 
Department, he will without doubt be greatly interested at the very close 
approximation in numerous important respects of the Act of 1899 to the sug- 
gestions of Mr. Arnold Graves, which will be found at pages 373 to 409 of 
the report of the Recess Committee. 

198. This interesting fact suggests the consideration at this point of a ques- 
tion that has frequently been raised in public, as well as before the Committee 
of Inquiry, as to whether the Vice-President acted wisely in placing either 
comparative or total strangers to Ireland in some of the chief administrative 
posts of the Department. In this matter of technical instruction the Recess 
Committee, which had for its working head and for its secretary the same 
working head and the same Secretary as the Department subsequently had, 
derived much information and wise counsel from Mr. Arnold Graves, the 
Honorary Secretary to the Association already referred to ; and it is difficult 
to understand why the Vice-President did not secure for the Department the 
services of a member or an official of the voluntaiy association that had for 
many years acted with considerable success and much zeal in the promotion of 
technical instruction in Ireland. But outside this narrow field others could 
have been found in Ireland with a sufficient conception of technical instruc- 
tion, who had also been engaged in the successful development of industries in 
Ireland. And again, Irishmen of eminence, as regards Technical. Instruction, 
could have been found in England. Similarly as regards Agriculture, one 
would not have to go outside the list of witnesses before the Committee, some 
of them most friendly to the Department, to find men possessed of great 
knowledge of the country, and of both practical and theoretical knowledge of 
agriculture. It also seems obvious that Inspectors and Intelligence officials 
would be more useful and more successful it they wei'e familiar with the mode 
of life, the habits and the resources of the people, as well as with the geography 
and the physical and other conditions of Ireland. 

199. The Vice-President, however, in his evidence on this question, seemed 
to think, at all events, as regards certain agricultural appointments, that he 

“had to choose between men who knew Ireland and did not know their job, and men who 
knew their job and did not know Ireland, and we came to the conclusion that we might 
teach men their Ireland, but we could not teach them their job, and so we had to get in aliens 
to start with.” 

And it seems likely that some such supposititious alternative was in his. mind 
as an inevitable necessity whenever experts had to be appointed. It has never 
been alleged or even liin ted to the Committee that the Vice-President exercised 
his patronage otherwise than to the best of his discretion, and the fact that so 
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Sir H. Plunkett, 

No. 305. 
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many strangers to Ireland and to himself were appointed is an absolute con- 
firmation, though none is needed, that these appointments were made under 
the impression that they were the best possible in the interest of the public 
service. It is, however, considered in opposition to the view of the Vice- 
President, that a man who knew Ireland well, and who had a guod practical 
and theoretical knowledge of agriculture, or technical instruction, or indus- 
tries, even though lie might not possess what would be regarded as a 
good degree or paper qualification, would probably be far more effective in 
his work, as regards results, than one possessed of the highest qualifications 
from an educational point of view, but who was at the same time handicapped 
Note* of Evidence, by the disadvantage that he was not familiar with Ireland or its inhabitants 

No. 305. As regards the length of time it would take to teach an “ alien ” to know 

Ireland, it is thought that, even if it were possible to have efficieut in- 
structors at hand, much more time would be consumed during this pro- 
cess than would be occupied by the period of instruction through which 
an intelligent Irishman would have to pass in order to obtain such a degree or 
142-145. qualification as would be recognised by the Department. The responsibility 

for patronage has been altogether in the hands of the Vice-President ; and 
the Chief Secretary, as President, was not even consulted before appointments 
were made. 


Recess Com- 
mittee’s Scheme 
of Education, 
pp. 90-98. 


The Munster 
Dairy School. 


Notes of Evidence. 

4804-61. 

49S8-5000. 


1434-45. 

4788-802. 

3789-82G. 

17139-44. 

17254-93. 


200. Before this digression as to appointments, some references had been 
made to the report that Mr. Arnold Graves furnished to the .Recess Committee. 
The report of the Recess Committee contains a proposal for a scheme of 
education very carefully and clearly drawn, pretty much in many respects 
on the lines, which, the Department subsequently followed. As regards 
agricultural instruction in primary schools attention is called in that report to 
the fact that the Treasury was opposed to the whole agricultural system 
of the Board of National Education, and that when it attempted to 
increase the number of its school gardens, even upon land in the occupation 
of the Board itself, the Treasury put an end to the project notwithstand- 
ing the un^^ protest of the Board. The Model Agricultural Schools 
of the .National Board failed, it was pointed out, mainly because local in- 
terest in them was not stimulated, and because local interest cannot be 
stimulated without local responsibility and participation in the work. 

201. What follows has a comic, as well as a regrettable, aspect, havin'* regard 

to what happened subsequently between the Department and the local 
governing body of the institution referred to in the following passage of the 
report of the Recess Committee : 


The Munster Dany School, the one really great success of the agricultural system of the 
Rational Doard has thriven solely because of local co-operation. As the last remaining 
Model Farm of the National Board it was about to be extinguished when a local committee 
a reS ,°? e j °£ ered t0 ma ? a S e it, and to contribute £500 a yeat to its maintenance if 
f -j Ever since it has been flourishing, turning out a yearly supply 

and hnva | axry " ra “ ds and dairymen who find employment in private and co-operative dairies 
and have already done much to improve the butter manufacture of Ireland.” 

jf* ft n ! i0Ued ^ ^°^ es Evidence, owing to a most determined 

conflict between the Department and this identical local committee, an 
absolute deadlock has occurred between the two bodies, the result of which so 
far is that the Committee has withdrawn from any share in the management 
ot tne institution, leaving the administration in the hands of the central body, 
fi^ obody could have imagined , upon reading at the time the very enthusiastic 
gium upon the Munster Dairy School and attributing its success solely to 
oca management, that a little later on the school could have been so dealt 
witii by the Department as to cause the local committee to retire from their 
share m the management of the institution. It is, of course, impossible to 
lose sight of the fact that the Chairman and the Secretary of the Recess 
Committee which attributed the success of the school to local management, 
Department^ ecame ^be working head and the secretary, respectively, of the 


Institutions 
suggested in 
Scheme of the 
Recess Com- 
mittee. 


, -u •' f Proposed scheme of the Recess Committee suggests a reform in the 
eac ing o nmary schools, the establishment of Practical Schools of Agri- 
c ture and ° r Practical Schools of Industry and Commerce : the establish- 
ment of local Art Schools ; the promotion of Evening Continuation Schools 
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and Classes for youths and artisans engaged in work during the day ; the 
establishment of higher Technical Colleges for Agriculture, Industry, and 
Industrial Art; and the endowment of Professorships of Agriculture and Applied 
Science at Universities. It gives very interesting details and explanations as 
to the several kinds of institutions proposed, with references to the educational 
procedure and methods of foreign countries. It is obvious that the report of 
the Recess Committee and the report of Mr. Arnold Graves to that Committee 
have had a most potent influence upon the legislation of 1899, and, one might 
also say, upon the administration of the Act of 1899 by the Department. 

203. Before proceeding to consider the administration of the Act of 1899, 
it is necessary in the first instance to ascertain the meaning of the term 
“Technical Instruction.” It is defined in the -30th Section of the Act of 
1899 as follows : — 

“ The expression * Technical Instruction ’ means instruction in the principles of science and 
art applicable to industries, and in the application of special branches of science and art to 
specific industries or employments. It shall not include instruction given in elementary 
schools or teaching the practice of any trade or industry or employment, but, save .as 
aforesaid, shall include instruction in the branches of science and art with respect to which 
<rrants are for the time being made by the Department, and any other form of instruction, 
including modern languages and commercial subjects, which may for the time being be 
sanctioned by the Department, by a minute laid before Parliament and made on the represen- 
tation of a County or Urban District Council that such form of instruction is required by the 
circumstances of its district, and shall also include instruction in the use of tools and 
modelling in clay, wood, or other material.” 


This must be taken to mean that, so far as the powers. of the Department 
extend, a pupil in Ireland may be instructed in the principles of science and 
art applicable to industries, but that he cannot receive instruction in the 
practice of any trade, industry, or employment. 

204. Over the greater part of Ireland there is very little employment, either 
in a trade or industry, so that the instruction to be afforded is education in the 
principles applicable to industries that are practically unknown, or else are not 
followed by large numbers of Irish pupils at technical schools. It may safely 
be asserted that such knowledge would simply be an accomplishment of very 
little, if any, value as regards the actual earning of wages m Ireland, unless 
indeed capitalists are waiting to begin operations until the hands are instructed 
under the Act of 1899 in the general principles underlying such industrial 
operations as may or may not be undertaken. As was pointed out before, it has 
however already been demonstrated that Irish hands, evenasthey are, have been 
found to be capable of being made good workmen, if, during the initial period of 
their employment, extra foremen are employed to act as instructors as well as 
overseers. As a matter of fact instruction in the practice of trades, industries, 
and employments, is what is wanted, but it is forbidden : while instruction 
in the principles underlying trades is afforded, but to little practical 
purpose at present. An opinion has already been submitted m this 
report that the system of technical instruction provided, is of little use 
for the greater number of pupils in the country, and it may now be 
added that the manner in which this system has been administered is 
such, it is believed, as to tend to obscure the fact that it is unsuited to the 
conditions in the greater part of Ireland. The Department is most hopeful of 
good results from the present system, if more funds are supplied to extend its 
sphere by the erection of school buildings and by expending more money in 
various ways to increase the efficiency of the schools on the present lines. 
The authoritative pronouncements and opinions of the Department lead people 
to suppose that profitable industries affording employment will naturally and 
necessarily followupon theeducationofthe youth onthepresentlmes. From what 
is known of the development of industries either m our own land or m any other 
country it is, however, believed that this opinion does not rest upon any solid 
foundation As is pointed out in the most valuable Deport of the Ttecess 
Committee, while education was sedulously attended to, industries were some- 
times initiated by governments abroad, and they are .still, whether wisely or 
unwisely, fostered and helped there by protective duties. 


Definition of 

Technical 

Instruction. 


Such instruction 
merely an 
educational 
accomplishment 
in most of Ireland. 


Paragraph No. 119. 


Instruction of 
practical use 
forbidden, 
theoretical 
instruction of 
little use 
prescribed. 


See Paragraph 
No 366. 

Question No. 8996. 
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Object of 
“ Suggestions.’ 


As to County 
Boroughs. 


" h 2 - 0 , 5 ' '^ e metdod 1 ad ?P*f d . b J tlle Department, and the various steps taken 

by Department ty it, will accordingly be briefly stated. In tile month of June, 1900 7b 
in 1900. nrst meeting of the Board of Technical Instruction was held and in the » ™ e 

month a publication was issued entitled “Suggestions for the Guidance Tf 
Load Authorities and others in preparing Schemes of Technical Instruction 
for approval by the Department.” Captain T. B. Shaw, B.E an Insnecta 
under the Board of Education at South Kensington, but an Insbma? h» j 
been appointed in the month of April, 1900, to be Assistant Secrete™ 
respect of Technical Instruction. J ln 

206. The “ Suggestions ” are divided into two parts, dealing with— n \ 
County Boroughs, and (II.) County Councils and Kura! and Urban Distal '■! 
Councils— and the object of the publication was to give some information to 
Local Authorities, School Managers, and others interested prior to the foil 
constitution of the Boards and Committees provided for in the Act ti 
explained that the Act of 1899 allotted a sum of £55,000 a vear for technical 
'“ion i’t dre * and ’ °f w hich amount one portion, to be fixed by the Board 
ot Technical Instruction, would be distributed among the six Countv Borouclw 
m proportion to their population, and would “ be applied by the Borouo-1, 
Council itself in aid of schemes of technical instruction approved by the 
Department, The other portion of the £55,000 was to be available for fc 
pm poses of technical instruction throughout the rest of Ireland. The question 
whether sufficient funds were allotted by the Act will be discussed in another 
portion of this report under the head of Finance. anotner 

In as D 01 ' 0u ghs the purposes to which the money 

applied are stated including instruction in subjects approved for 
Ireland, provision of buildings, payment of teachers, provision of 
equipment and apparatus provision of suitable libraries, and to existing 
““ claries, laboratories, &e., provision of scholarships and 
exhibitions, and payment of administrative expenses. P 

The administration of the existing South Kensington grants it was 
fwtrt °7' d be ‘ raasfer f d t0 tke Department. This statemenTmicht be 
Eqffivalent ChZT ' mp ° rtant m conneotioa with the disputed question of the 

local motors' ^^ ndi^bef 6 De P artmant squire a contribution from 

bv a Countv Ilomuohnf ° n be ^ 01 7 e a PP™™g the application to any scheme 
of thf 

recommended for each minify pi ' it , 1 st “l 1 ? sent™! technical school is 
school, Itata a equipped art 

drawing, and ordinary class-room-? W i f” 18 !' 7 and physics, rooms Im- 
probably also it is stofprl ' r ‘ ^° 1 ‘^ :s j 10 P s for metal or woodwork will 

to atfcei^anc^at^twhn^gic^ ^^ses It^sUted U ^- a SC ^° 0 ^ With reference 

undergone, ft is a mattei' of^experi^^ education as indicated, should have been 

promise immediate pecuniary advantages ?^ u ' :lents . generally wish to attend classes which 
. should be allowed to 32ST.S + ™“g ^eir skill in their trades. Students 
up a regular course of training ” ’ ^ t ^ 6n every effort made to induce them to take 

of existing tnstfteSon? t0 s °^^ ars ^ps } voluntary contributions, the utilisation 
existing institutions, and the co-ordination of educational institutions. 


Local 

Contributions. 


Inspection, 
Registers, 
Qualifications of 
Teachers. 
Examinations, &c 
County Borough 
Committees, and 
general advice 
to them. 
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210. Part II. of the “Suggestions” deals with County Councils and Rural 
■and Urban District Councils. In the first place, it points out that schemes 
for agricultural and technical instruction and for the 'promotion of industries 
should be prepared for each county by the Council of that county and sub- 
mitted to the Department. As in Part T., it was pointed out that the County 
Council could depute this duty to a committee. The preparation of schemes 
for urban and rural districts was then dealt with, ana it was explained that 
the contribution of the Department would be liable to variation each year, 
and that it would be subject to the concurrence of the Board of Technical 
Instruction. As regards the qualification of teachers, it was stated : — 

“ All instruction must be given by duly qualified teachers. For the present a teacher 
qualified to give instruction under the Science and Art Department in any subject of science 
or art will be held to be qualified to give instruction in such subject. A teacher holding 
the certificates of the City and Guilds Institute or other recognised examining body in 
technical subjects will be qualified to give instruction in such subjects.” 

Here a general qualification appears to be contemplated, not approval of the 
individual, a.s became the practice. A list is then given of the various pur- 
poses to which money may be applied; after which there is the following pro- 
viso : — 

** Money applicable to the promotion of technical instruction may not be applied for the 
purposes of trade or for facilitating cheap production otherwise than by training persons in 
the sciences, arts, and crafts applicable to such production, and the principles underlying the 
same, including the use and management of machinery and manual training, or by giving such 
other form of instruction as may for the time being be sanctioned by the Department by a 
minute laid before Parliament,” &c., Sic. 

Various other matters are alluded to upon the same lines as in Part I. of the 
pamphlet, and, as regards grants of money, the following statement is 
made : — 

“ The Board also makes a grant for instruction in technical subjects other than those for 
■which it gives aid under the Science and Art Directory. The amount of aid is a sum equal to 
that contributed by the Local Authority under the Technical Instruction Act, 1889.” 

The pamphlet closes with a list of special subjects, instruction in which has 
hitherto been approved for Ireland and aided by tbe Board of Education, 
South Kensington. There are fifty subjects in the list. The study of the 
Irish language is included. Iustruction in woollen-weaving is not included, 
nor are lace-making and other subjects that one would expect to see in the 
list, but possibly they were included in practice under some other head. 

211. In the month of December, 1900, or six months later, a memorandum 
was issued by tbe Department as to the “ Powers and Procedure of Local 
Authorities under the Technical Instruction Act, 1889 and 1891, and the Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act,” 1899. It is stated that 

“In all cases where a rate not exceeding a penny in the £ is to be raised, it would seem 
.advisable to proceed under the Technical Instruction Acts, 1889 and 1891 ; but should it be 
desirable to raise a rate exceeding a penny in the £, it will be necessary to raise a portion not 
exceeding a pennv in the £ under the Technical Instruction Acts 1889 and 1891, and the 
remainder under the Agriculture aud Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899. In no case 
must the combined rate exceed 2d. in the £.’’ 

This refers to what is known as the “ Equivalent Grant,” which is referred to 
subsequently. 

212. The Department, in its First Annual Report, states that 

“ The problem of Technical Instruction must largely be a problem how to provide a popula- 
tion mainly agricultural with a training that will not only Jit them, to give new developments 
to agriculture, their chief existing industry, but that will give them in addition aptitudes for 
industries which do not yet exist, and which their trained intelligence must be the principal 
factor in creating.” 

The part of the foregoing extract now printed in italics sets forth a 
policy for technical instruction that would probably be universally assented 
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to in Ireland ; and later on, in the same report, the following passage 
occurs : — ° ° 

“ It means that part of the problem of technical instruction in such localities must be how 
to promote industries to which it may he applied;' and that, consequently, through 
exceptional Irish necessities, the Department may be obliged to • give more attention to this, 
mode of action than it might otherwise have found it desirable to do.” 


"View of the 
Department in 
1906, as stated in 
Revised Scheme, 


213. The foregoing two quotations show what the view of the Department 
was when it was starting its work. In the Department’s “ Programme for 
Technical Schools,” issued in or about June, 1906, the following direction 
however, occurs at the foot of page 5 ; — 

“ The practical work must be so arranged as to be illustrative of the principles taught 
and should not be directed to developing dexterity in the practice of trade processes." ° ’ 

Obviously this direction might be regarded as not being in harmony with the 
preceding expressions of opinion. At page 8 it is stated that day, technical, or 
commercial schools or classes may be held in conjunction with works, business 
houses, or technical schools, but the direction quoted in this paragraph from 
page 5 of the Programme is again repeated here. The change in policy, or 
rather what looks like a change in policy, may however be more apparent 
than real, for, in the various pronouncements of the Vice-President and of 
the. important officials of the Department, stress lias always been laid upon 
their view that technical, as well as general, education is a necessary 
preparation for successful industrial efforts, and therefore that the necessarily 
slow process of education would, in their opinion, be an essential preliminary 
stage towards industrial progress. J 
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214. Before resuming the view of the policy and methods of the Depart 

ment under this heading, it seems desirable to express, by the way an 
opinion that the policy of the Department as to the best method of reviving or 
creating industries is not likely to be successful. It seems to be believed 
by the Department that, as soon as the you rig people of the country are well 
educated industrial efforts are certain to be put forth, and to be put forth 
successfully No person is likely to deny that the population with better 
education will be much more effective than they are at present, but it is 
believed and thought by many who are well acquainted with the condition 
ot Ireland, that far more than education of a scholastic nature is requisite for 
establishing remunerative employment. This will be referred to more fully 
later on m this report. J 

215. The present system of technical instruction in Ireland is on the same 
general lines as that supervised by the Board of Education at South Kensing- 
ton for England Education in England is of a kind that is considered suit- 
able for the population of a country that is very largely manufacturing, and this 
tact m itself is prmm facte a reason why it should not be suitable for any 
part of Ireland except that relatively small part in which the inhabitants are 
mainly supported by manufactures. As regards the introduction of the 
English system into Ireland, it may be pointed out that three gentlemen in 
succession have been at the head of the Technical Instruction Branch of the 
Department, and each m turn has been an official of the English Board of 
Education without any previous intimate knowledge of conditions in Ire- 
land except in the case of Captain Shaw, the first Assistant Secretary for 
f„ e S Instruction, who, though an Inspector of South Kensington, is 
an inshman. But his tenure of office was very brief. 

216 The opening part of the Second Annual Report describes the steps that 
n! 1 • th ® °/g amEa ™ n of a system of instruction in experimental 

a nd manual work, and domestic economy in Da}- Secondary 
^ lon were provided 101 permanent laboratories and 49 
i ? f ° ra °J les ’ ^ ls es finiated that these changes so far as they 

6ttln gs and apparatus, and excluding new building?, have involved an 
rwtrfiiw of ^. 30 ’ 00u > ab ™t four.mnths of which (£13,300) was paid by the 
I epartment ox pages of the Report are devoted to stating what has been 
o ? T e e partment as regards technical instruction in Day Secondary 
+r?J°x» S ’ n S °± 1 as ® x P eu diture on these schools has been defrayed out of 
wko+h ^ !t me n t no 1 ue stion would be likely t.o arise except 

r f - er /o e P a ^ men l ; was ever intended to share the supervision apd 
direction of Secondary or Intermediate Schools with the Board of Inter- 
mediate Education in regard to such a subject as science. The more 
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the work of the Department is examined into, the more it appears evident 
that its tendency is very much more towards education than towards such direct 
development as would tend towards keeping many young people from emigrat- 
ing by providing them with employment at. home. It may be stated that the 
ordinary annual payments by the Department in respect of instruction in 
science in Secondary Schools are defrayed out of the Parliamentary Vote. 
The contributions of the Department from the Endowment Fund to Science 
Olasses in Secondary Schools were applied to equipment expenses. 

217. During the course of this Inquiry it appeared that far too much of the 
Department’s time, energy, and funds has been, and is being, expended upon 
supervising instruction in Science in Secondary Schools, and that the result will 
to an undue extent be the scientific education of the middle classes, or the im- 
parting of such an education to the unemployed, or insufficiently employed, 
classes as will not result in getting them employment in their own country. 
If those who receive this education remain in their own country they will, 
except the few who can get employment or those who live in a manufacturing 
district, merely acquire an accomplishment, as was said before. Those who 
emigrate will undoubtedly be better fitted to obtain remunerative employment 
abroad, but it is considered that the object of technical education in Ireland 
ought to be ancillary to the revival, or to the creation, of industries athome. 
Here again, however, it seems desirable to make it clear that no objection 
would be taken to technical instruction upon lines somewhat similar to those 
now in operation, if at the same time strenuous efforts were being made to 
provide employment for the unemployed. It is considered that the Depart- 
ment ought not to be concerned with Science Classes in Secondary Schools 
at all, but that these institutions should be wholly under the Board of 
Intermediate Education, leaving to the Department the supervision of 
technical schools or classes proper in collaboration with a Department to be 
created for the special purpose of industrial development. 

218. As regards Technical Schools proper and classes for such subjects as 
Domestic Economy and Lace or Crochet-making, it is thought that the Depart- 
ment and its officials on the technical side should be free to concentrate all 
their energy upon imparting knowledge and instruction that would be . of 
practical use to wage-earners and their families. At such a crisis, when the 
young people of Ireland are streaming out of their country — very largely 
because they cannot obtain employment in it— the efforts of a Department 
charged with the duty of administering a scheme of practical education ought 
to be directed so as to lead with as little delay as possible to wage-earning— 

, the only practical end. Nobody, will deny the value of education m 

its widest sense, but in a country like Ireland a means for earning a 
living is far more important than scientific or higher education, though there 
is not any reason why both should not proceed together. When y°ung 
people have received a technical education they will, unless they can find 
employment at home, either emigrate or stay .at home nothing the better 
of their education so far as earning a livelihood is concerned. 

219. The Department, in its five Annual Reports and in the Appendices 
- thereto that have been published up to this date, give a detailed account of what 

they have done year by year in furtherance of technical instruction, and it 
• cannot be questioned that the Department and its official staff worked 
strenuously and continuously towards this end upon the hnes lam down by 
the Department, and assented to by the Board of Technical Instruction. 
There is not any intention of summarising the statements in all the Annual 
Reports, as . to '"technical instruction pure and simple, because this has been 
done in the evidence of Mr. Fletcher, the Assistant Secretary for Technical 
Cnstruction, who is the principal administrative official for that part ot .the 
Department’s work. No further reference will be made to this subject 
generally, except- to point out again that it is considered that the Department 
went outside their proper functions in their action with regard to Science 
Classes- in Secondary Schools. Whether rightly or wrongly, an impression has 
‘ been produced that more attention has been given to Secondary Schools than to 
Technical Schools proper, and Evening Classes for artizan s and working people. 
In this way the Department has come to be regarded more as an Education 
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than as a Development Department, and it seems that the Department 
too, regards itself as almost altogether an Education Department in respect tu 
the technical side of its work — at the same time, no doubt, considering that 
education is a necessary preliminary to industrial development. This latter 
view', as has been before explained, is objected to in this Report upon the 
grounds that the intention of the Government, if not of the Legislature 
was, as appears from the speeches during the progress of the Bill in 1899* 
that the Department should mainly be an organisation for developing the 
resources of Ireland outside the Congested Districts. Further, there does 
not appear to be any reason why education and development leading 
immediately to wage-earning should not proceed puri passu. 

220. The Annual Reports are not dealt with in detail here, as it is necessary 
to refer to a number of important transactions that have been either not 
mentioned at all in the Reports, or else only in a manner that did not convey 
fully the facts as to many important matters dealt with by the Department 
in the respective years. This is particularly so as regards experiments for 
the development of industries ; but before taking these up, vaiious other 
matters of a general nature will be referred to first. 

221. Technical Instruction properly so called has beem greatly impeded by 
the fact that no financial provision at all was made for buildings where such 
instruction could be given, and the result has been either the adoption of 
inadequate makeshift arrangements for school premises, or else the income of 
the local bod}' was used to meet the repayment instalments of a building loan, 
thus diminishing, and in some cases seriously reducing, the fund' that was 
intended to be applied to the cost of giving instruction. T t was an extraordinary 
oversight in the Act of lb99 that adequate provision was not made for the 
erection of the buildings that would be necessary ; and it is therefore recom- 
mended that funds should be provided for the cost of buildings or structural 
changes that were, or may be, considered necessary. No estimate can here 
be given of the amount that would be required, but the Department could, it 
is presumed, furnish particulars of what has been spsnt, or of what is requisite 
in the future, for each local body engaged in providing technical instruction. 

222. Another retarding influence has been what appears like a refusal on 
the part of the Treasury to give effect to the provisions of Section 2, sub-sec- 
tion (l) (e) and (/), of the Act of 1899. The case on behalf of the local bodies 
of Ireland has been clearly, logically, and unanswerably stated by the Most 
Reverend Doctor Sheehan, Bishop of Waterford and Lismore, the Chairlniin 
of the Technical Instruction Committee of the City of Waterford 

“10381 (pt. oj ). — We complain of the fact that we are not getting sufficient funds, still more 
because we believe, rightly or wrongly, but we strongly believe that we have been deprived of 
money which were voted to us by Parliament for that purpose in the Act of 1899. For a 
number of years before 1899 we were receiving from South Kensington two classes of grants 
for what we now call technical instruction. South Kensington separated Science and Art 
from Technical Instruction, and it gave a grant for Science and Art, and another grant for 
Technical Instruction. The grant for technical instruction was one penny for every penny 
that was levied and spent locally for the purpose of technical instruction in the restricted 
sense of the word. The Act of 1899 came to be passed, and in that Act, as clearly to the 
layman at all events, as the English language could possibly express it, there was given to 
Ireland this Equivalent Grant, as it was called, fur the purpose of technical instruction. The 
Act of 1899 stated in section two : — ‘ There shall be transferred to the Department at such 
dates respectively as the Lord Lientenant by order appoints — (e.) The administration of the 
grant for Science and Art in Ireland. (/!) The administration of the grant in aid of 
1 ecbmcal Instruction, as defined by the Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899.’ Our 
contention is that under these sub-sections of the Act we were clearly entitled to get money. 

L believe it has been said that this clause was an enabling clause simply gi . iug the Depart- 
ment power to give the money if they got it, but I might be allowed to reply to that and say 
that it looks a strange thing that Parliament would go through the solemn farce of settingup 
a Department in Ireland for the purpose of administering a non existent giant. Furthermore, 
we are confirmed in the view that we have a right to that money under the Act of Parliament 
by the opinion of the Irish Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, and of 
boutli Kensington itself. When this Act was put into operation, we all remember that the 
Agricultural and Technical Department took every opportunity, as they were bound to, to 
instruct the people regarding the nature of the Act and the money placed at its disposal for 
the purpose of carrying it out, and in every single instance, I think T am correct in stating. 
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the Department held out to the Irish people the promise of a penny for every penny levied 
locally for the purpose of technical instruction, and, not only that, but on the faith of that 
promise the various counties and county boroughs in Ireland agreed to levy the rate. 1 hold 
that that was a contract, a binding contract, made by a Government Department with the 
people of Ireland. But again in 1900, the year in which the Act came into operation, in 
the Official Directory of South Kensington there was express mention made of this grant. 
That leing so, I think we have a clear right to it. Again, if we had not got this Equivalent 
Grant in Ireland, the counties in Ireland will be worse off than they were if the Act had 
never been passed. If the Act had never been passed the counties in Ireland, if they levied a 
penny rate, would have received from South Kensington £52,577 — the valuation of Ireland 
being £12,613,903— a penny rate that would amount to £52,557, but they only received 
£25,000 ; and therefore they have lost £27,000 a year by the passing of the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction Act. 

“ 10422. The grant by which the Science and Ait Department paid £l for every £1 con- 
tributed — what you call the equivalent grant ; but the term equivalent grant has another 
meaning, so I am not prepared to adopt it With reference to that particular grant, it was at 
one time a grant common to England and Ireland ? — Yes, for a year or two. 

“ 10423. At the close of that time the local taxation money was given to England, and 
because the local taxation money was available for such a purpose this grant was withdrawn 
in England 1 — That is what is said, I am aware. 

“ 10424. That was the fact? — But my contention as against that is that Parliament gav 
us the money. 

« 10425. But 1 am speaking of England. The Science and Art Department was a 
Department which spent money from year to year which it received from year to year from 
the Government for definite purposes ? — Quite so. 

“ 10426. Previous to the local taxation money being made available for technical education 
in England part of the grant that Parliament voted annually to the Science and Art Depar t- 
ment was spent in this way, but when the technical education money became available this 
giant was withdrawn in England ? — Yes. 

“ 10427. Therefore, when local taxation money was devoted in Ireland to a corresponding 
purpose, apart for the moment from the fact that it was a double purpose, elementary as well 
as technical in Ireland, it would on the same reasoning have followed that this ought to have 
been dropped ? — Quite so. 

“10428. But it was not dropped at once, and did not, as a matter of fact, drop until the 
local taxation money had been, in Ii eland, allocated as we have now discussed, that is, partly 
to Intermediate and partly to technical ?— But another thing happened in the interval — 
Parliament passed an Act giving us the money. We would not have the position we have 
got in the matter of this claim, if the Act of Parliament did not say that the administration 
of the grant-in-aid of technical instruction as defined by the Act of 1899 in England was to 
be contiu ued ; we would not have the same position at all. 

“ 10429. That (e) is read as being with reference to money which had already been granted 
for that purpose or voted. This Act came into operation in the middle of the financial year, 
when a certain sum of money had already been voted for the purposes to which you refer ?— In 
the following year the South Kensington put in its Directory that the grant would be con- 
tinued. 

“ 10430. (Mr. Mich). — There is no limitation in the Act ? — There is no limitation. This- 
is the Actot 1899, in which those words occur. If they were going to withdraw the money 
from Ireland, why did they go to the trouble of setting up a Department to continue the- 
administration of it, and why did South Kensington say, the Mowing year, 'We are going 
to continue it to yon.’ 

“10431. (Mr. Ogitvie).- -The following year after what 1 — In 1900, after the Act of 1S99 


“ 10432. Did you apply to them for money?— We did; we applied to the Department first. 
What happened was this, the Technical Department took every opportunity of impressing 
upon the minds of the people of this country that we were to get that money, and asked us 
to levy a penny rate in order that they might be able to get it, and we agreed to do so : then 
the administration of the technical grant in accordance with the provision of the Act was 
handed over to the Department, and we did not find any money coming, and tried to get some 
definite promise from 'the Department, but by that time they found they had committed 
themselves We waited on Mr. Wyndham, and represented the matter to him. Meantime, 
the Department seeing they were in such a difficult position, induced the Board of Education 
to continue this £3,50U for three years, and accordingly the schools which hau been getting; 
it up to that — unfoi tunately we in Waterford were not among them-continued to receive it, 
and then Mr. Wyndham, by his exertions with the Treasury, succeeded m getting the £3,oOO 
increased to £7,000, and made permanent. 

“ 10433. (Chairman ). — In the Technical Instruction Minutes there is a statement by the 
Vice-President that ‘ it was understood that the Treasury had consented to provide for the 
annual sum of £7,000 in lieu of the Equivalent Grant.’ That is what you are referring to ? 
—That was the final decision. 

« 10434 (Mr Ogilvie).— Your view is that that money ought to be available to the full ; 
do vou attach any importance to the fact that supposing there had had never been any Act, 
and the Science and Art Department had remained working this grant, it was open to ihe 
Department to reduce it to half tLe rate, or make it nothing at all if Parliament so wished 1 
-No. 
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“ 10435. You- base your claim upon the interpretation of these clauses ( e ) and (f) ?, J e \ 
reference to the Science and Art grants, and (/)has reference to the purely technical errant 
“ 10436. That that clause practically committed Parliament to making a grant of some sort 
annually? — Precisely : we are perfectly aware that South Kensington had the power at anv 
time of increasing or diminishing. As a matter of fact it exercised that power, as you said a 
moment ago, in relation to Ireland. We were quite well aware, and were quite prepared for 
it, but I think it is a most anomalous thing that the counties should have lost a large sum of 
money by the passing of an Act which was given to us as a great boon. 

“ 10437. Of course the very same argument would hold in England or anywhere else 
because they had a similar possibility of getting greatly increase.! grants if they raised the 
money themselves 1 — Yes, but what I mean to convey is this, that it was very wrong in face of 
the fact that the Customs and Excise Act was not given to us ; it was very unfair to take away 
from us the money previously given and that had been secured to us by Act of Parliament. ’ 

• The Bishop of Waterford and Lis more, for local bodies in Ireland, relies upon 
the provisions, of Section 2, Sub-section 1, of the Act of 1899, which handed 
over to the Department the administration of the funds known in Ireland as the 
“ Equivalent Grant.” The position appears to be that the Treasury has refused 
to provide for the payment which, in the opinion of local bodies in Ireland, the 
Act of Parliament directed. Such action of the Treasury is not without 
precedent in Ireland, but there does not appear to be for those aggrieved any 
remedy other than through Parliamentary methods — that is to say, legal pro- 
ceedings cannot be instituted, and a decision obtained, to compel the Treasury 
to submit to the House of Commons estimates to provide for expenditure 
authorised or directed by an Act of Parliament. The question between the 
Treasury and local bodies in Ireland as to the “ Equivalent Grant ” is one that 
cannot, it is believed, be submitted to a Court of Law for its decision. At the 
end of answer No. 10421 it is stated by the Bishop of Waterford and 
Lisuiore that Irish Counties have lost £27.000 by the passing of the Act 
of 1899. 

223. Another matter that has aroused considerable local feeling is the 
extent to which the Department exercises control over committees and 
managing bodies in the administration of Schemes under the Act.- Although 
statements have from time to time been made, and are still made, as to the 
democratic system of government under the Act. .of 1899, it is undeniable 
that similar local bodies in England possess, or are permitted to exercise, far 
more power without any intervention on the part of the Board of, Education 
in England. It was alleged by witnesses that there was a want of • elasticity 
in administration, with undue uniformity of action and method, owing to 
rigid central control. On the other hand, a larger number of witnesses, some 
of whom occupy important and representative positions, expressed to the 
Committee of Inquiry their fullest . satisfaction with .the. procedure, of the 
Department. As regards the two classes of witnesses on this question, the 
respective opinions upon the course taken by the Department probably turns 
upon the view, taken by either body of witnesses as to fundamental principles 
of government. J udging from analogy, those disposed to apply like treat- 
ment in England and Ireland would, it is considered, be likely to recommend 
an enlargement of powers,, or rather greater freedom from central control, 
for Irish local administrative bodies under the Act. of 1899. In Ireland 
“Schemes” are subject to the approval of the Department in every detail, 
whereas in England it is only necessary that the Board of Education,- as the 
Central Authority, should be consulted. 

224. ' As regards the appointment of Teachers, Instractors, Headmasters, 
and other local officials, the practice in England and in Ireland also varies 
widely, the powers of the local bodies concerned with technical instruction 
in England being absolutely unrestrained, except in the case of teachers and 
classes seeking payments out of the Parliamentary Grant, which forms only 
a fractional portion of the total receipts of local bodies. The main source of 
income of such bodies in England is the “ Whiskey Money,” which, is handed 
over, to local bodies to be used according to their discretion absolutely for 
the purposes. of technical instruction, subject to consultation; with the Board 
■of Education. The endowment. of £55,000 a year for technical instruction in 
'Ireland ‘corresponds to the “ Whiskey .Money” in England,. Even in the 
case of the teachers of classes earning Grants in England, it is not: requisite 
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that the teachers personally should be approved of, but Grants might be : 
diminished if the Board of Education, through its Inspector, were not’ 
satisfied with the progress of a class ; or the Grant might even be refused 
altogether, though no case of absolute refusal of a Grant is known to those 
possessing considerable knowledge of the practice in England, and from 
whom inquiries have been made for the purpose of this Report. But while 
the Board of Education in England does not interfere with the discretion of 
local bodies in appointing teachers, it very properly lays down certain quali- 
fications to be possessed by teachers, first stating that teachers recognised by 
the Board of Education under previous regulations would continue to be so 
recognised. The following Certificates issued by the City and Guilds of 
London Institute — viz., the Teachers’ Certificate in Manual Training and the 
First Class Full Certificate in any Technological subject, is recognised as' 
affording evidence of competence to teach the subject or subjects covered by 
the Certificates. Other qualifications are prescribed for Art Class Teachers 
and Masters. Much of the friction that has arisen between the Department 
and local bodies in Ireland was caused by divergent views as to the persons 
whom local bodies wished to appoint, but who were not approved of by the 
Department. When the approval of the Department is spoken of in this 
respect, it should be explained that the system introduced by the Depart- 
ment is as follows : — The candidates for an office under a local body send 
their applications to that body, and it transmits them to the Department, 
which, after inquiry, sends back a list of the candidates that it considers 
eligible, leaving the local body to make selection from such approved list. It 
is easy to see that such a system would be likely to. lead to friction between 
the Department and local bodies. 

225. The Department claims to possess the power to insist upon the right Soiu ^ oLimeil b: 
to approve or disapprove of the appointment of each officer employed by a th^Departmeut 
local body under any scheme, and upon being requested to explain the source as to Schemes_and 
of this power, the Assistant Secretary for Technical Instruction referred to appointments, 
the sections in the Act of 1899 requiring that the Department should be g. Fletcher, 
satisfied as to the conditions of schemes. The terms of Section 16 (5) 2363-2424. 

2861-2SS0. 

are; — 

“ Money to be applied by the Department under this part of tliis Act, shall be applied 
subject to any conditions which the Department may require.” 

And it is enacted by Section 19 (4) (a) that : — 

“ No money shall be applied under this Section save in accordance with the provisions of 
a scheme approved by the Department.” 

The powers thus conferred upon the Department are extremely wide, and, if the' 
words are taken in their fullest sense the idea of a democratic administration 
under the Act ceases to have any existence in fact in so far as the County or 
District Councils or their Committees are concerned. If the words are to be 
read in their widest sense the local bodies are tied hand and foot, and the 
complaints as to the rigidity and uniformity of schemes, when considered in 
connection with these enabling sections of the Act, point to the Department 
as the source or adapter of all the schemes, no matter what the circum- 
stances of localities are. Committees are asked by the Department to 
bear in mind the special circumstances of their localities, but the evidence- 
shows that local bodies or members of the bodies have complained of the- 
pressure of the Department. Local co-operation with a central body cannot 
he effective if the local body’s share in administration is confined to carrying 
out the directions of the central body. The English method gives an almost 
free rein to the local bodies, though, from the statements made by the 
Department as to the new system introduced into Ireland by the Act of 1899, 
and the large power's devolved upon the local bodies, one would suppose that 
much larger powers had been conferred upon Irish local bodies than exist 
elsewhere. 

226. If, on the other hand, the powers conferred by the two sub-sections in ^ irable ^ 
question upon- the Department are not as wide as their wording make them po^^of 60 
appear, then it would seem to be desirable to have some definite under- Department and ■ 
standing as to the exact powers of the Department, so that the present local bodies 
state of uncertainty on the part of local bodies as to the extent of their defined ' 

own powers and of those of the Department may cease. For instance, in 
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cases in which, the consent of the Local Government Board for Ireland is 
necessary to complete the validity of an appointment the fact is stated ex- 
plicitly, and there is not any possibility of misunderstanding as to the rio-hts and 
powers of the bodies concerned. In the absence of some such definite provision 
m the Act of 1899, it appears to be open to question whether the Depart- 
ment has the power of vetoing appointments. In other Irish Statutes ( e.g 
44 & 45 Vic., ch. 49, sec. 45), the precise procedure as to appointments is 
also set out clearly, 

227. Upon some occasions during the hearing of evidence it appeared that 
the principle could not always be ascertained upon which the Department 
allocated out of the Endowment E’und grants in aid to local bodies, but the 
question was not pressed with vigour by any local body, nor did it receive 
any special investigation from the Committee of Inquiry. 

228. Complaints were made by some witnesses as to the neglect of corres- 
pondence by the staif of the Department. Mr. Joseph Mooney, J.P., of the 
Dublin County Council, stated, “ It has been complained of very generally 
that the correspondence with the Department is very unsatisfactory. They 
won’t answer letters, and there is great delay.” The Bishop of Waterford and 
Lismore also complained on the same question as follows 

“ There is another fault in this connection — it is with the Correspondence Branch of the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. We have had frequent reason to feel 
that that particular branch is not by any means working as we should expect, that is to say, 
we find a great difficulty in getting replies to our letters. As I said a moment ago, we meet 
with difficulties almost at every meeting that we arc not able to solve. We communicate with 
the Department, we meet again in a month, and there is no reply. The matter may be of 
urgency and importance at the time, and a number of business men leave their business ami 
come there to do work, and naturally they feel disappointed and sore in the end at their 
receiving no speedy reply, or, within reasonable limits, no reply to their letter. I have myself 
had very considerable correspondence with a large number of public Departments in my life, 
but I have never met any Department in which I found it more difficult to get a reply to an 
official letter. While I say this, there is one thing I ought to add — I have frequently myself 
communicated with the Department upon matters. Of course my communication could not 
be regarded under the circumstances, I suppose, as of an official character, but I certainly met 
with the utmost kindness and readiness at their hands at all times, and if I were to speak only 
from my own personal experience, as distinguished from the experience which I know 
Committees, not merely here, but elsewhere, have had, 1 should have nothing but praise for 
this Department. But as it is, I do think that greater attention should be paid to the corres- 
pondence ; but here again, I have heard it stated — I don't know, of course, I have no means 
of obtaining perfectly reliable knowledge, but I have heard that the difficulty is want of 
money.” 

It is right to state that the Department from the first was overwhelmed 
with letters, and that its correspondence is far in excess of that of most, 
■and perhaps of any Irish public Departments. It is also impossible to 
•ensure regularity in dealing with letters that have i n so many cases to be 
referred to extern and expert officials for their observations prior to reply, 
unless a Registry Branch of correspondence be established upon a much 
more expensive scale than that of the existing staff for the purpose. During 
casual inspections of files and correspondence in the Office of the Department 
the various branches appeared to have their files of importance accessible and 
.in good order notwithstanding constant pressure of work. 

Conflict between Department and the Dublin County Borough 
Committee for Technical Instruction. 

229. It would not be right to omit some reference to the relations that 
have, unfortunately, existed between the Department and the Technical 
Instruction Committee of the Ciry of Dublin, where a complete deadlock 
ax 6 in th® administration of the technical instruction provisions 
or the Act of 1899. Mr. John Mulligan, who was * bairman of the County 
tiorough Committee for a number of years, was deputed by his colleagues 
on that body to place their views before the Committee of Inquiry. He 
urst stated that a technical school with a few trades classes and some 
draw mg began m the year 1887. The Honorary Secretary to the City Com- 
mittee and to the Technical Committee for Ireland was Mr. Arnold Graves, 
Bari ister-at-Law, and Secretary to the Commissioners of Charitable Donations 
and oequesrs. Ihe object of the Committee was to extend technical 
instruction all over Ireland, and the body did' not cease to exist until the 
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passing of the Act of 1899. Mr. Graves was the originator of the movement 
in 1885, and he devoted all his spare time and energy to the advancement 
of technical instruction. The result to Dublin was the building and estab- 
lishment of the Kev in-street Technical School, half of the Managing Com- 
mittee of which were members of the City Council, the other half being 
comprised of representatives of the trades, subscribers, masters of certain 
trades, Trinity College, the Catholic University, and the Royal College of 
Science. Before the passing of the Act of 1899 the Dublin Technical School 
had been solidly established, and was doing sound work. The School Com- Attitude of 
mittee considered that the Inspectors of the Department, who were strangers 
to Dublin, looked with contempt on the Dublin Technical School, and wished committee, 
to start as on a clear field without taking into consideration the previous 
work done. 


230. The proposal of the Department was that monotechnic schools should Monotechnic 
be established, while the School Committee preferred a jnolyteclinic institu- Schools proposed, 
tion. Ultimately it was agreed between the Department and the Committee 
that two schools, one for building and allied trades and one for book-producing, 
should be started. A scheme for the purpose was drawn up and agreed upon 
by both sides, with the exception of one particular, and that was ihe appoint- 
ment of a director. The Department insisted that the director should be is.oor. 

“ approved of, appointed by them.” This the Committee objected to to 

because the Principal of their school had been with them for some years, and person to act as 
had done very good work. He had, Mr. Mulligan went on to mention iu Principal, 
his evidence, developed the schools to a very great extent and introduced j. Mulligan, No. 
new classes, had increased the number of pupils, and improved the method 13,r>06 ; 
of teaching. His work had been recognised by the Science and Art Depart- pj^^^ tl0ns of 
ment, South Kensington, and by the City and Guilds of London. He is also 13 - 1() p 
a Graduate of Dublin University, a barrister-at-law, and he had been engaged 0 
in teaching at the Catholic University College, Dublin. In the Technical 
School he had not any classes himself, but acted solely as Principal or Head 13514 _ 

Master. In a case of the kind in England the Board of Education would Praotice ^ 
never have questioned the action of the local body in making such an appoint- j n 

ment. The making of the appointmout is left in that country to the similar cases, 
unquestioned discretion of the local body, and the Board of Education would 
intervene only in the case of a teacher. Intervention, which comparatively 
rarely occurs, would take the form of an objection to the teaching, and it 
would be in the power of that Board either to reduce, or to refuse altogether, 
payment of grants in respect of the pupils taught in a particular class. In 
no case, it isT believed, does the English Board say that a teacher must be 
removed. In England, if the circumstances so require, the amount of the 
grant in respect of pupils is reduced (no instance is known of a complete 
refusal) and the local body has then to consider what course it should take. 


231. In England the salaries of principals and teachers are paid out of what Financial 
is known as the “ Whiskey Money.” In Ireland the corresponding fund is the position. 

£55,000 a year, part of the Endowment Fund of the Department, while the 
Science and Art grants continue to be separate in Ireland as in England. It 
is in respect of these grants only that the Board of Education m England 
exercises any authoritative control, its function m respect of the ‘Whiskey 
Money ” expenditure being simply consultative or advisory under Section 2 
of the Education Act. It is now necessary to state what action was taken by 
the Department in respect of payments due to the Technical Education 
Committee of the County Borough Council of the City of Dublin ; but m 
the first place the terms of the Act of Parliament must be referred to. 

232 Under the terms of Section 14 of the Act of 1899 all the various State of law as to 
Councils throughout Ireland have delegated their duties to Committees and WJgats fa 
it will, therefore, be understood that in what iollowsin this report i Committees Insttuctioil to 
are regarded as the Councils themselves. Under Section 16 ot the Act an County Borough 
annual sum of £55,000 is allocated for Technical Instruction througnout Councils. 
Ireland, and this amount is every third year to be divided into two portions by 
the Department, with the concurrence of the Board of Technical Instruction. .......... 

One portion “ shall be distributed in proportion to their respective Sect l0n la (i),(c),(,.) 

13 
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populations between the County Boroughs.” The other portion “ shall be 
applied for the purposes of Technical Instruction elsewhere than in the 
County Boroughs.” The amount for distribution in the case of the Countv 
Borough of Dublin is about £9,000 a year. The view of the Dublin 
Technical Instruction Committee is that this sum should be paid to it by the 
Department each year, but the Committee does not, and could not, claim that 
it possesses an unfettered right of disposal of this sum for the purposes of the 
Act, as, after directing that the amount should be distributed between the 
County Boroughs, the section proceeds as follows : — “And shall be applied 
by the respective Councils of those Boroughs in aid of schemes approved by 
the Department, for the purposes of Technical Instruction.” It is most im- 
portant to note that the money is to be applied by the Borough Councils not by 
the Department, as in the case with the residue of the £55,000 for areas other 
than County Boroughs: Presumably owing to the industrial and commercial 
knowledge and previous technical experience among residents in County 
Boroughs, a much larger discretion was given by the Legislature to the 
Councils of the six. County Boroughs of Ireland than to the Councils of other 
areas. The contention of the Dublin County Borough Council is that their grant, 
when the amount is ascertained according to thepopulation returns, should forth- 
with be paid over to them; but it is admitted that the amount so paid cannot be 
applied by them until a scheme for expenditure is approved by the Department 
They believe that the sum of about £9,000 a year* ought to have been paid to 
them regularly as. a matter of course (the sum withheld now amounts to 
£53,318 including interest at 3 per cent.), when they could have submitted for 
statutory approval proposals for the application of their own money held in their 
own hands. It would have been open to the Committee then, if not now to 
bring matters to a definite, issue, and to give the Department an opportunity 
of placing clearly in writing the reasons for not approving of the scheme of 
the Technical Instruction Committee ; and the grounds for refusing approval 
should, of course, be such as a Court of Law would consider reasonable. It 
ought to be borne in mind that the application of the money is confided to 
the Committee of the County Borough Council, and that a restriction requir- 
ing the approval of the Department is not equivalent, as the Department 
seemed to think to placing the application of the money in the hands of the 
JJepartment. At one time it appeared that approval was withheld because 
the official who was designed by the members of the Committee to supervise 
and manage Technical. Instruction under them did not possess, in the opinion 
°i T7 e Y®P art ment, suitable qualifications for the post. Whether the objection 
°1 the JJepartment was reasonable would have been a very clear issue and 
easily determined but the Committee, although it contended that the money 
was illegally withheld, was hardly in a position to question effectively the 
action of the Department, as the only funds of the Committee were small 
receipts from rates, &c., that were inadequate for its current work. 

difl f nl4 ’ “ deed . to ascertain what has been, or what is, the 
nf the if ■ + l ) |P ar4 “ ent towards the Committee. If one reads the evidence 
tan l ® ecretar T for Technical Instruction the contradictions in it 
”•. "“3 a ? d 14 ^ms necessary to give his entire evidence on this question, 

used 17Sy y cfflcir^W : PUt ** "" » ™ da 

the City of Dublin anrl th. + * com pl&uit 1 j ua ^ e was that we were holding up money due to 

urreo?' w Ut “ y of il be<m drawn 1-Yes. 
and three vears^ajo— n 'if,— ffc 1 — I think about two years ago — between two 

year a sum of about £3 000 i^ 0116 X \ 000 , for equipment of secondary schools, and iast 
year a sum ot about ±3,000—1 am speaking in round figures- for the working of their 

»/ ,h ‘ Dublin . City Council for Teotmiml 
and because the Denar f ct P a88eci > because the payment of the Equivalent Grant ceased, 

ana because the Department has withheld the annual share due to Dublin out of the £55,000. 
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scheme in Kevin street ; and that payment arose in this way. A deputation from the Com- 
mittee came to see me in regard to the state of their funds. They assured me that they had 
not sufficient money, to which my reply was that that could not constitute a difficulty as we 
had a large sum which was allocated for the working of the City of Dublin scheme. Well, 
the point was then argued that they wanted certain equipment, and they wanted to' under- 
stand why they could not get the money from the Department for it. I said, ‘ For the simple 
reason that you have not submitted a scheme to the Department, such as has been submitted 
by every other County Borough, providing for that expenditure. We are always ready if we 
approve to assist, and if you will send a scheme in to-morrow it will be laid before the 
Department, and, if it is on the lines that you have laid down, I venture to say that they will 
approve of it.’ A scheme was submitted, was approved of immediately, and they received 
the money under it. It is simply a matter of procedure. 

“ 16652. So that there is no deadlock so far as that money is concerned ? — No. 

“ 16653. But there is a deadlock as regards the greater part of the money ? — Yes, 

“ 16654. Tell us briefly how that arose? — From the very beginning the Department had 
taken the view that for an extended scheme in the City of Dublin that involved the building 
of one or two additional schools they ought to have an expert director, a person of educational 
experience. 

“ 16655. Was a scheme ever submitted? — Yes. 

“ 16656. Did this arise on the submission of this scheme? — It arose on the submission of 
the scheme. 

“16657. And it provided for a staff that in your opinion was not qualified 1 — It did not 
provide for a staff at all. That was the time when the question came on as to what should be 
done. At that time I met the Committee and this matter was discussed. I afterwards, for 
the infonnation of the Committee, made a very careful study of the question. 

“16658. You were then an inspector? — I was, senior inspector. I made a very careful 
study of the industrial conditions of the City of Dublin, and also made a special journey to- 
London to study the principal monotechnics. I wrote a report, a somewhat long report, 
which I have already handed in as evidence to this Committee. That was laid before the 
Committee in printed form, and it provided for the establishment of a couple of monotechnics. 

“16659. Will you let me have a copy of it? — Certainly, if one can be found. I have 
handed in a copy, and 1 should be very glad if that might be looked at ; it recommended the 
establishment of two schools of mouoteclmic type, one for the building trades (because the 
building trades are a most important group of trades in Dublin), and also a book-producing 
trades schools. I attended the meeting of the Committee and explained this fully, and I am 
bound to say they received it with very great indulgence, but at a subsequent meeting they 
went back on it, and the scheme was never accepted. Nevertheless, the Department did not 
take the view that that was the only workable or desirable scheme, and they are quite pre- 
pared to accept another, laying down only the conditions that for so large an establishment 
they should have a fully qualified Principal of adequate experience. Now, that has been the 
cause of the deadlock, the only one that I know of. 

“ 16660. It is really a question of the Principal? — It is not a question of personality at 
all, but a question of qualification. 

“ 16661. The qualifications of the Principal ? — Yes. 

“ 16662. What were the qualifications that the Department wished to have? — That I am 
not prepared to say. Tire Committee’s answer was that they already had a Principal. 

“ 16663. Had he such qualifications as would be accepted by the Board of Education in 
England ? — He had not. 

“ 16664. He had not a University degree ? — I think not; but I think I will venture to say 
that I am sure he had not.* 

“ 16665. Was your discussion with the Dublin Committee on the basis that he had not a 
University degree ? — Oh, no ; it never became a question of personality. 

“ 16666. Were you under the impression that the man who was there had not a University 
degree ? — I do not know that that question ever arose, but what was obvious was that he 
was talcing no part in the teaching and was not qualified to take part in it. 

“ 16667. A part in the teaching ?— And therefore not qualified to direct the larger scheme. 
That deadlock to which I have referred was removed later. 

“ 16668. Principals do not always teach ?— No. 

“16669. In England ? — Oh, they do not ; but they ought to be able to. 

“16670. Therefore a school might be under the management of a Principal, and provided 
he had others teaching, the question of his doing so would not arise as there would be no- 
question of grants to pupils in his case if he had a proper staff of teachers ? — I think I was 
, asked whether a school in England might not have a Principal not qualified to teach, without 
the question being raised. 

“ 16671. Yes?— I think so. 

“ 16672. Was it intended in Dublin that he should teach or that he should not teach ? — 
My idea is that a Principal should teach. 

“16673. But what was the intention of the Committee? — I am not aware if the Committee 
had ever considered the point. I can state our own views, but I cannot state the views of 
the Committee. 

* Mr. Fletcher explained to the committee on the following day that he had learned from the evidence of Mr. J. 

Mulligan that the gentleman in question is a graduate of Dublin University. (17452.) 
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“ 16674. But as far as you are aware they did not say anything about appointing him 
as teacher but simply as Principal ? — I think they might have said that, but it would not in 
the view of the Department, alter the situation in the slightest. If a Principal is a Principal 
he must direct the educational work. 

“ 16675. (Mr. Brown ). — Your point is that he must not necessarily teach, but he must be 
competent to teach either a particular subject or some of the subjects? — Certainly ; he must 
be an educational person. 

“16676. (Mr. Ogilvie ). — He must be competent to exercise an active oversight of the 
educational work conducted in the institution f— • Yes. 

“ 16677. And the character of the principal part of the educational work would necessarily 
have an effect in determining the nature of the qualification and experience which would be 
looked for in selecting a Principal ? — Yes. 

“ 16678. Then, I take it that the Department found that there was not in the scheme as 
put forward by the Committee sufficient provision with respect to teaching experience to 
justify the Department in giving it favourable Consideration ? — Yes ; I think that is right, too 
but I think we have put very clearly the question at issue. 

“ 16679. Was that the question at issue ? — The question at issue is the appointment of a 
qualified Director. 

“ 1 6680. (Mr. Micks ). — In England are the qualifications of a Director left to the local 
body if he does not act as a teacher ? — Of a technical school ? — I believe so. 

“ 16681. Yes? — But here there was a proposal for a large extension of the work and the 
Department merely asked that one of the conditions should be the appointment of a Principal 
to direct that work ; a Principal qualified to conduct that extension. 

“ 16682. (Mr. Ogilvie ). — Does the difficulty still exist? — No, not in that form ; the difficulty 
is disposed of. A new technical school is very badly needed in Dublin, and I may state that 
we have got something like £50,000 waiting to be spent in Dublin. 

“16683. {Chairman ). — Where does this £50,000 come from — is it an accumulation ? — Yes, 
it is from the Department’s endowment. 

“16684. Arising out of this dispute ? — No. There has been great trouble in getting a site. 

“ 16685. It has been accumulating for a number of years? — During the last six years. 

“16686. It is stated here as £47,400? — Yes. 

“ 16687. {Mr. Brown ). — Then the site question has not been settled even yet ? — I think it is 
finally settled, but it is only just recently. We were exceedingly anxious to facilitate the 
matter, because we believe that deljty is prejudicial. For that purpose we said we would 
meet them half way, that we would waive the question with regard to the appointment and 
postpone that question if they would appoint an expert for a limited number of years, which 
would justify us in allowing them to go on. That is the position at present. There is 
absolutely no deadlock at the present moment. 

“ 16688. {Mr. Micks ). — But the funds are locked up? — No, they are not locked up in any 
sense. 

“ 16689. I mean they are in your hands ; they are not in the disposal of the Committee? — 
That is so; but the moment £10,000 is required for building, that moment it goes automa- 
tically. 

“ 16690. Is it not a most unfortunate thing that all this time the money assigned for the 
capital city of Ireland has not been productive, or very little of it ? — It is one of the most 
grievous things I know. 

“ {Chairman ). — It all turns on this question. 

“ 16691. {Mr. Micks ). — The question of the Principal? — No, sir: that would have been 
remedied by the force of public opinion long before, but it is due to quite a number of 
'circumstances. The difficulty of securing a site may be put down as one of the chief ones. 

“ 16692. The question of the Principal was really the outstanding cause ? — I do not think so. 

“16693. {Mr. Brown ). — Could the building have gone on even pending the settlement of 
the question of the Director ? — It is going on now. 

“ 16694. If a site had been selected, and if, at that time, they had submitted the schemed 
the new school to the Department, would it not at all depend on the question of a qualified 
person to direct the educational work? — Undoubtedly, that is my view of the answer that 
would be given had such a proposal been made. 

“18695. I suppose you attach special importance to the Committee having an idea of 
the qualifications required ? — Yes; and it was that that led us to accept this proposal to 
appoint a temporary expert. In a large scheme like this, where they would have £9,P00 
and more to expend, for there is the Science and Art Grant also to be considered, we felt 
that it would be necessaiy for their interests as well as for ours that they should appoint a 
qualified Director. 

“ 16696. What do you say in reference to Science and Art? — I mean that in addition to 
the £9,000 that they have to expend there would be also the Science and Art grant they 
would have in respect of teaching. 

“ 16697. Of course ? — I wish to say that I should be very much surprised if the income did 
not work out up towards £15,000 a year. It is a very large educational scheme, and we are 
so much in need of technical education in Ireland that everybody regrets that the thing has 
not gone on more rapidly.” 
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234. In answer No. 16651 it will be seen that the Committee were informed Difficulty of 

by the Department that the cause of the non-payment of the money was: — ascertaining the 

J 1 J precise views of 

“ For the simple reason that you leave not submitted a scheme to the Department such as has the Department, 
been submitted by every other County Borough providing for that expenditure.’’ 

But a few lines further down in the Notes of Evidence the following 
appears . — 

“16655. Was a scheme ever submitted 1 — Yes. 16656. Did this (the deadlock) arise on 
the submission of this scheme 1 — It arose on the submission of the scheme.” 

At the end of Answer 16659 is the following sentence : — 

“ Nevertheless the Department did not take the view that that was the only workable or 
desirable scheme, and they are quite prepared to accept another, laying down only the con- 
dition that for so large an establishment they should have a fully-qualified Principal of adequate 
experience. Now that has been the cause of the deadlock, the only one that I know off' 

Farther on the following occurs : — 

“ 16690. Is it not a most unfortunate thing that all this time the money assigned for the 
capital city of Ireland has not been productive, or very little of it 1— It is one of the most 
grievous things I know. ( Chairman ) — It all turns on this question. 

“ (Mr. Micks ) — The question of the Principal 1 — No, sir. That would have been remedied 
by the force of public opinion long before, hut it is due to quite a number of circumstances. 

The difficulty of securing a site may be put doum as one of the chief ones." 

When the Chief of the Technical Instruction Branch of the Department, 
who was actually in early years the Inspector negotiating with the Committee, 
cannot explain more distinctly the causes of the deadlock, it seems hopeless to 
try to disentangle any clear and consistent position for the Department. 

235. As regards the question whether there was or was not a scheme, a pub- The Scheme of 
lication of 29 pages was sent to the Department in July, 1900, entitled, 1900. 

“ Suggestions for Scheme of Technical Instruction for the City of Dublin, under 
the Agricultural and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899, submitted by 
Mr. Arnold Graves and Mr. W. Vickers Dixon, Secretary.” Mr. Dixon is now 
the Senior Inspector for Technical Instruction under the Department. No 
time hacl been lost by the Committee as the Department had started its 
operations only three months before. On the face of it, this scheme, or, as it 
is modestly called, “ Suggestions for a Scheme,” appears to be a clear intelli- 
gible document, but it did not provide for a monotechnic institution, which 
•was the design of the Chief Inspector of the Department. 

236. In March, 1903, Mr. Louis Ely O’Carroll, Secretary to the Technical Report and 
Education Committee for the County Borough of Dublin, submitted a printed suggestions for 
report of 28 pages on the various trades in Dublin, and entitled “Recom- l^o’Carro?' L 
mendations in regard to a Scheme of Technical Education.” The number of 

members and apprentices is given for each trade, and the report contains some 
practical suggestions and much valuable information for his Committee and for 
the Department. 

237. Immediately after the report of Mr. Ely O’Carroll, in the same month, Memorandum of 
March, 1903, Mr. Fletcher, the Senior Inspector of the Department, and Mr. George 
now the Assistant Secretary for Technical Instruction, laid before a Sub- e c er ‘ 
Committee of the Dublin Technical Committee a counter-proposal in the 

form of a memorandum as a basis for discussion, and, when printed, it was 
issued as a pamphlet of 24 pages. This is the document containing the pro- 
posal, already alluded to, in favour of two monotechnic schools, one for 
‘building trades, and the other for printing and book- production. 

238. It thus appears that the Department and the Committee had ample Opinion as to the 
materials before them to enable them to come to an agreement for a scheme action of the 
for the City of Dublin. After hearing the evidence and reading the various department, 
documents referred to, the opinion now formed is that the Department 

adopted too autocratic a position towards the Committee, and that it was 
not willing to give a generous construction to the terms of the Act which, 
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subject to the reasonable approval of the Department, confided the “ applica_ 
tion” of the funds to the City Council or its committee. It does not appear 
that the Department showed any disposition to settle in a friendly way the 
very natural differences of opinion that arose ; and, as far as can be judged 
the Committee was given to understand in the most practical manner that 
their funds would be withheld until they came round to the opinion of the 
Department. An attempt was made in March, 1904, at the Board of 
Technical Instruction, to have the Dublin County Borough scheme discussed 
and when the question had been raised, Mr. Woodham and Alderman DomT 
the representatives of the City of Dublin on the Board of Technical Instruc- 
tion, expressed a wish to have the subject discussed by that Board. The 
Vice-President however said that county borough schemes were subject- to- 
the approval of the Department alone, and that the question as to the Dublin 
scheme could not properly come before the Board. He would at the same 
time, he stated, be glad to confer after the meeting with any members of 
the Board who were particularly interested in the Dublin scheme" Many other 
matters however have from time to time been brought before both Boards by 
the Department for their opinion, it being stated at the time that there was- 
no legal obligation upon the Department to do so. This unfortunate difference- 
of opinion would seem to have been peculiarly a matter in which the Department 
might have concurred with the Dublin members of the Board in seeking the 
•opinion or mediation of the Board of Technical Instruction. The refusal of the 
Department seems to show a rather regrettable determination to adhere to its 
own opinion, and to trust to the power, or rather possession, of the purse to- 
enforce strict obedience. It is not a light responsibility to impose a handicap- 
of seven years against the technical education of the capital city of the country 
which might-, as a pioneer in the movement in favour of technical education, fairly 
claim the greatest consideration, and even forbearance if necessary, at the- 
hands of the Department and its officials. This, it is considered, is a case in 
which the local body was, like the Munster Dairy School, Cork, treated with far 
less consideration than their previous honorary and successful labours entitled 
them to. 


Powers of the 


Methods of Department as to Industrial Development. 

Department to aid 239, an ea * lier P ortion of tllis Report the question was discussed to what 
industries. extent direct assistance ought to be given to the development of industries in 

Ireland, having regard to the history of- the country in the past and to the 
condition of the inhabitants at present. The title of the Act of 1S99, “An 
Act for Establishing a Department of Agriculture and other Industries and 
J - ns ^ ruc ^ ou i* 1 Ireland and for other purposes connected therewith,”' 
and the fact that section 1, sub-section (l) of the Act follows the wording of the- 
title, considered in connection with the speeches of members of the Ministry 
u J?° n ^ Bl1 1 during its progress through Parliament and with the observations- 
ol the Vice-President and some officials of the Department, show that there was- 
an idea, though apparently not in any definite shape, that industries, both agri- 
cultural and manufacturing, could and ought to be encouraged directly by the 
Department. As time passed, however, when difficulties and opposition were 
encountered, the Department was apparently forced with reluctance to come 
to the conclusion that its powers were inadequate. It made an effort to obtain 
the powers that were considered necessary, and an application was made 
without success to the Government in the year 1904 to introduce amending 
legislation. I he Department cannot therefore be held to be responsible for 
any omission to give direct aid to other than rural industrial efforts that were- ’ 
suggested or to undertakings that were initiated by private enterprise. It is 
however to be regretted that the Department in its next annual report did 
not put before Parliament its precise position in this most important matter 
and so clear up the misconceptions as to the powers to promote industrial 
eve opmen directly. The public, and particularly those persons who were 
raising money for development of the kind, would then have been made aware 
of the fact that no assistance of a direct kind could be looked for out of the 
funds of the Department. Bearing in mind what the legal powers of the 
+ 1 ^ 7 ^ mei ! t were ’ b e useful to state here what was the connection off 

the Department with various industrial undertakings. It has already been 


Mr. G-. Fletcher, 
2608-13, 2662a. 

Mr. T. P. Gill, 2 
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-pointed out that the Department possessed the fullest powers to aid, and even 
to carry on itself, any undertaking that would be included in the expression 
“ the purposes of agriculture and other rural industries,” which included “any 
industries immediately connected with and subservient to any of the said 
matters.” Section 16 (1) enacted — “The money placed at the disposal of the 
Department by this part of the Act shall be applied for the purposes and in 
the manner following.” Section 16 (1) (g.) is as follows; — “The surplus 
remaining ” (after certain specified allocations) “ of the aforesaid money shall 
be applied, subject as regards any particular application to the concurrence of 
the Agricultural Board, for the purposes of agriculture and other rural 
.industries ,” &c., and the definition of these words in italics is — 

“ The expression “ the purposes of agriculture and other rural industries ” includes “ the 
aiding, improving, and developing of agriculture, horticulture, forestry, dairying, the breeding 
of horses, cattle, and other live stock and poultry, home and cottage industries, the cultiva- 
tion and preparation of flax, inland fisheries, and any industries immediately connected -with 
and subservient to any of the said matters, and any instruction relating thereto, and shall 
also include the aiding or facilitating of the carriage and distribution of produce.” 

Drogheda Fruit and Jam-making Industry. 

240. The first of these industrial efforts that will be considered is one con- 
nected with jam -making, an industry “immediately connected with and sub- 
servient to ” horticulture in the direction of fruit-growing. The first assistance 
to this undertaking was the payment of a small grant of £35 in January, 1901, 
but in July, 1 900, the Agricultural Board had approved of a proposal to assist 
the project. In the month of June, 1901, the sum of £1,000 was sanctioned as a 
loan to “ Drogheda Fruit, Limited,” a co-operative association that had been 
started with the joint encouragement of the Department and the Irish Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society. In the month of June, 1 904, Professor Campbell 
reported that fruit and vegetable drying were being experimented upon by 
the Department at Portadown, and the Board, upon his recommendation, 
voted an additional sum of £1,000 for working capital. On the same occasion 
Professor Cam obeli reported that the working of “ Drogheda Fruit, Limited,” 
had not been altogether satisfactory. He considered a change of management 
■ desirable, and promised to lay proposals before a subsequent meeting of the 
Board. Soon after, it was reported that the shareholders of Drogheda 
Fruit, Limited, had resolved that the Company should be wound up volun- 
tarily. A Chartered Accountant had gone carefully into the affairs of the 
.Society, and attributed its failure to the following causes : — 

1 . Manufacturing jam with sugar and pure ingredients in competition 

with manufacturers using glucose and other filling substances ; 

2. High prices paid for fruit ; 

3. Failure to get a price for the finished article in any way adequate to 

the cost of production ; 

4. Bad management and inferior manufactures ; 

5. Indiscriminate giving of credit, resulting in large losses by bad 

debts. 

The Vice President proposed that a branch of the Portadown industry should 
be established to aid the fruit-growers of the Drogheda district, and at his 
suggestion a sum of £2,500 was voted to enable the Department to start the 
business at Drogheda. On the 26th of August, 1904, the Vice-President 
stated to the Agricultural Board, with reference to the fruit industry at 
Drogheda, that the Department had, after careful consideration of all the 
circumstances, decided to carry on the existing factory at Drogheda, not as 
a jam factory, but as a fruit-preserving business, under the name of the 
“Boyne Valley Fruit Industry .” There seemed to be every reason, he 
stated, to believe that it would be nossible to establish the industry on a 
firm basis. On the 8th of November, 1904, Professor Campbell reported to 
the Board of Agriculture that some further capital was needed, and he 
recommended a further grant of £4,000 for the Portadown and Drogheda 
industries, and he stated that some experiments in cider-making would 
.also be financed out of this grant. The Vice-President said that the 
industries in question were being worked on sound business lines, and that 
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section 30 (1.) 
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the Department had every reason to believe that in a short time they 
would be commercially successful. After some discussion, the Board sanc- 
tioned the expenditure of a further sum of £4,000. On the 25th of January 
1905, the Vice-President informed the Agricultural Board that the Manager 
of the Portadown and Drogheda fruit and vegetable preserving factories had 
become incapacitated through illness, and had been obliged to go away to a 
health resort, and that his medical attendant had advised that he should not 
enter into any correspondence in regard to his business. The time of year 
when sales were usually effected was at hand, and in order to effect sales 
and complete some orders it would be necessaiy for the Department, with the 
Board’s concurrence, to overdraw the vote under this head to a small extent. 
It was stated that these factories had trained workers for two firms, who were 
already establishing this industry in other districts, and it was also mentioned 
that if the Manager were unable eventually to resume duty, the Department 
would, of course, be obliged to dispose of both establishments. 

241. It would appear from what has been stated above that the prospects 
of the Industries were rather dubious in the month of January, 1905. Their 
sales however attracted attention in England, and in the next month the 
Department received the following letter from the Board of Trade, London ; — 


Boaid of Trade, 


Sir, 


Commercial Department, 

7, Whitehall Gardens, London, S.W., 

28 th February , 1905. 

I am directed by the Board of Trade to transmit herewith, to be laid before the President 
of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, copy of a letter which has 
been received in this Department from the Chairman of the Confectionery section of the 
London Chamber of Commerce on the subject of Irish competition in the jam and preserved 
fruit trade. 


The Board will be glad to be favoured with any observations which your Department may 
desire to offer with regard to this communication. 


I am, 

etc., 

(Signed), 

The Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, 
Dublin. 


Arthur Wilson Fox. 


(Enclosure in Foregoing Letter.) 


Main Factories and Head Office, 


Batger and Co. 


Broad-street, Bathcliff, 
London, E., 


H. Llewellyn Smith, Esq., c.b , 

Commercial Department, 

Board of Trade, S.W 

Sir, 


22nd February, 1905. 


'" r ith undue competition in jams and preserved fruits packed by the Boyne- 
Valley l 1 ru it Industry in Drogheda and the Portadown Vegetable and Drying Bottle Industry,. 
Corcram Mills, Portadown. I may say that both these Companies are offering preserves and 
fruits at prices with which the English manufacturer is unable to compete. 


I am informed upon reliable authority that the above-named industries are being developed 
and supported by the Irish Government. I shall be glad if you can inform me if such is the- 
case, as I cannot think it can be the intention of His Majesty’s Government that a State- 
aided business should be permitted to compete with ana undermine private enterprise. 

Awaiting the favour of your kind reply, 


I am, Sir, etc., 

(Signed), Stanley Machin, 

Chairman of the Confectionery Bakery and Preserved. 
Fruit Section of the London Chamber of Commerce. 
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242. The following reply was sent to the Board of Trade by the Depart- 
ment : — 


Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction, 


Upper Merrion-street, Dublin, 

20 th March, 1905. 

Rj — 

With reference to your letter of the 28th ultimo No. C. 979, enclosing copy of a com- 
munication from the Chairman of the Confectionery section of the London Chamber of 
Commerce, respecting the jam and fruit industries carried on under the Department’s 
auspices at Drogheda and Portadown, I have to state, for the information of the Board of 
Trade, that these industries, which are of an experimental character, have been established 
under the following circumstances : — 


The Depai’tment provided at the Cork International Exhibition of 1902 an exhibit of 
preserved fruits in connection with which demonstrations were given explanatory of the 
various processes of drying and preserving fruits and vegetables. In consequence of these 
demonstrations and of the adoption in several counties of Ireland of a scheme for the improve- 
ment of horticulture, formulated by the Department, a considerable impetus was given to the 
growing of fruits and vegetables in this country. The Department decided to undertake 
experiments on commercial lines for the purpose of testing the possibility of conducting 
successfully in this country the industry of preserving fruits and vegetables. The experiments 
in question have been conducted under the titles of the “ Boyne Valley Fruit Industry, 
Drogheda,” and the “ Portadown Fruit and Vegetable Preserving Industry, Portadown.” 

These experiments seem to point to the conclusion that the industry can be carried on with 
success in Ireland ; and so soon as they shall have served the purpose for which they were 
inaugurated the Department will leave the further pursuit or development of this industry 
in Ireland to private enterprise. 

It may be well to say that so fur as the Department are aware no complaints of unfair 
competition on the part of these experimental industries, such as that preferred by Mr. 
Stanley Machin, have heretofore been made. 


I am, <fcc., 


Secretary. 

The Controller-General, 

Commercial Department, 

Board of Trade, 

Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 


243. The Board of Trade then addressed the following letter to Mr. Stanley 

acbin : — . ^ 

Board of Trade, Commercial Department, 

28th March, 1905. 

With further reference to the letter addressed to yon on the 13th instant, I am now directed 
by the Board of Trade to state that they are in receipt of a communication from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction respecting the jam and fruit industries carried 
on under that Department’s auspices and conducted under the titles of the “ Boyne Valley 
Fruit Industry, Drogheda,” and the “ Portadown Fruit and Vegetable Preserving Industry, 
Portadown.” 

The Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction informs the Board that these 
industries are of an experimental character, and have been established in the following 
circumstances;— .The Department provided at the Cork International Exhibition of 1902 an 
exhibit of preserved fruits in connection with which demonstrations were given explanatory 
of the various processes of drying and preserving fruits and vegetables. In consequence of 
these demonstrations, and of the adoption in several counties of Ireland of a scheme tor the 
improvement of horticulture formulated by the Department, a considerable impetus was given 
to the growing of fruits and vegetables, and the Department decided to undertake experi- 
ments on commercial lines for die purpose of testing the possibility of successfully conducting 
the industry of preserving fruit and vegetables. _ The Department add that so soon as these 
experiments shall have served the purpose for which they were inaugurated the further pursuit 
or development of the industry in Ireland will be left to private enterprise. 

I am, etc., 

(Signed), H. LLEWELLYN SMITH. 

Stanley Machin, Esq. ^ 


Letter from 
Department to 
Board of Trade. 


Letter from Board 
of Trade to Mr. 
Stanley Machin. 
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Letter from Mr. 
Mr. T. P. Gill to 
Board of Trade. 


Memorandum 
from Sir Horace 
Plunkett to the 
Chief Secretary 


244. On the 13th of April Mr. T. P. Gill, Secretary to the Department 

wrote as follows to the Controller-General, Commercial Department j 
of Trade 1 ’ oard 

“ Sir Horace Plunkett has handed me the correspondence you have sent him from w 
Stanley Machin with reference to the experimental fruit industries which are being • j 
on under the auspices of this Department. You will recollect our letter of 20th March TP 
explains the facts with regard to these industries. I do not know that there is an'vH.i 
additional to be said, save to point out that the industry of fruit-preservino--_other j~ s 
jam-making -is quite a new industry in Ireland, and that the introduction of it into 
country is necessary if the schemes for the extension of fruit growing which the Denart™ ! 
are promoting are to be a success The industry is only being carried on experimentally bv 
the Department to demonstrate the methods employed for fruit and vegetable preserving 
and to afford some technical training for hands who might be engaged by firms taking 
the industry commercially. There is no question whatsoever of the Department’s 
into this business themselves as regular manufacturers ; in fact, the object of their exnevi 
ment has now been practically served, as certain private firms have, as a consequence of twJ 
experiments, resolved to start this industry. Some time ago we were able to discontinno 
certain sections of the work, and we are now considering whether it will be necessarv 
resume any part of it in the coming fruit season. The probability is that this will not 
necessary. You will understand that in the meantime the material manufactured in the 
course of this educational work has had to be disposed of. The Department never contem- 
plated that the sale of so limited a quantity of goods could affect so large a trade. 

. “ Ifc “ be toped that this explanation will remove Mr. Machin’s apprehensions. If there 
is any point on which he is not satisfied we shall be glad to hear from you again.” 

245. Upon receipt of a communication from the Irish Office asking for 
follows . 1 ^ formatlon ’ fche Vice-President wrote to the Chief Secretary as 

Chief Secretary. 

Jam Manufacture, etc., by the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction. 

(1.) Please see copies (attached) of the two last letters which have passed between the 
Board of Trade and the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. You will see 
h „ T "Tt, g) v ®n somewhat toll enplanations to the Board of Trade w,S 

deals directly with the aggrieved person, and has asked whether there are any other 
on which he is not satisfied. The Board of Trade replied (20/4/05) that they ? hoped to hear 
no more about the question, but I understand yon are pressed by Sir H. Samuel MB for 
further assurances These fc is difficult to give nntii £ know exactly wha^s reqS bn 
I think I can put the situation before you briefly and simply. ■ 9 ’ 

(2.) Funds were planed at the disposal of the Department (subject to the approval as to 
any paiticnta expenditure of the Agricultural Board) for the purpose of develop^ mltralia 
industries subsidiary to agriculture and horticulture. It is obviom that these EtlS 
fresh™ ™ ™ rl °“ m8thods of of fruit and vegetables which cmnot be sold 

0 *P«riiMnts would be worthless unless conducted on a scale sufficiently large to 
mociZX'S manufacture as well as the chemical and iLohstocal 

titeh^th rimnt S 6Ver7 pr ° d : C ‘ T e Ws momifactnred can be made in a private 

“S, sl “S e and “pporatus for domestic consumption. Bat that would throw 

wi^/on rfbSeT *»» 

the letter and spirit oT’ita Act in its 6 manuftT^ ^ aCti ^ g “ strict accordance witb both 
complained of w P a S consequenSll The ?P enme “ fcs tbafc a <*ion 
already though on a cm oii 0 1 ’ . , ie ex P enmen tal stage is almost past, two firms having 
Sir H. Samuel ought to bp satiffi ^ e ^wi? artS iudustl 7 the Department has proved. 

expedite if thev are not- Process which the strong men m the trade might easily 

Agricultural Board wnnM «n. , j not be advisab ^ e to give a guarantee (even if the 

Tw opeSns i Ihl? wo M T ° d ° 8 °’ , ' h “ h 1 do " M > “ *> “*» precise limitation of 

pound of jam or other such product more .than we can help. 
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(8) While I see the full force of the trade apprehensions, there is another side of the 
question at issue which will be quite as troublesome should the matter come before Parlia- 
ment. It would be infinitely mischievous to adopt an attitude which would lend any 
colourable justification to the assertion that Irish interests which are predominantly agricul- 
tural, are habitually subordinated to English interests, which are predominantly, or supposed 
to be predominantly, industrial. 


7th May, 1905. 


, (Signed), H. C. P. 


246. On the 10t,h of May, that is three days after the date of the foregoing 
minute by Sir Horace Plunkett, the matter was brought by him before the 
Agricultural Board, but it does not appear that the foregoing correspondence 
was referred to further than as shown below in italics. The Vice-President 
stated that the Department was of opinion that the time had arrived when 
these factories should be transferred to private firms, the Depai'tment having 
undertaken this work as being subsidiary to their schemes for the develop- 
ment of fruit growing in Ireland. The Department had succeeded in estab- 
lishing an industry (the vegetable drying industry) which was new in the 
United Kingdom. It had also established a bottling and canning industry, 
which was new in Ireland. It was never proposed that the Department 
should permanently retain these factories, and the intention had always been 
to transfer them to private firms when it was proved that the undertakings 
were commercially sound. The Department had recently been subjected to 
criticism in England on the ground that it was supporting from public funds 
an industry which ivas directly competing with private firms. The Depart- 

ment ivas,hoiuever, within its statutory rights in developing an industry of the kind 
which was so closely connected with those horticultural schemes ; and If the matter 
were brought before Parliament there would be little difficulty in replying to this 
criticism. Several private firms, it was stated, had made offers to take over the 
business at Portadown and Drogheda. One firm was prepared to add vegetable 
drying to its existing business on condition that the Department gave it the 
necessary plant, together with the services of an expert for one year. 
Another firm had also offered to purchase the remainder of the Department’s 
plant at Portadown and also some of the plant at Drogheda, and were prepared 
to carry on the bottling industry on condition that the Department gave them 
the services of an expert for one or two years. A third firm, which had com- 
menced canning fruit last year, proposed to continue the industry if the 
Department would give it the services of an expert for six months. A fourth 
firm proposed to add a bottling and canning branch to its present business if 
the Department would procure for it a foreman for a year. The tin-making 
plant at Portadown had been sold to an Irish company which was then 
making tins for Irish canners. These tins had not been previously made in 
Ireland. As regards cider-making which the Department had started last 
year a manufacturer had made an oner for the plant, and he proposed to build 
a factory if the Department would give him expert advice. After some 
discussion the Vice-President said that, if the Agricultural Board approved, 
the Department would make the best arrangements they could regarding 
the transfer of the business to private firms, and, if practicable, would give 
the services of experts for a limited period. The Board signified its 
concurrence in the Vice-President’s proposal. 

247. On the 2nd of August, 1905, the Vice-President stated that the transfers 
to private firms had been made, and that a sum of £600 would be required for 
the salaries of the experts whose services the Department had undertaken to 
give to the various firms. The Agricultural Board concurred in the proposed 
expenditure. 

248. On the 20thofMarch, 19 06 , the Vice-President recalled to the recollection 
of the members of the Agricultural Board that a loan of £1,000 had been made 
to an association called “ Drogheda Fruit, Limited,” which had been formed 
by the fruit-growers of the district surrounding Drogheda, and by the 
merchants of that town for the purpose of establishing a jam factory, and 
thus providing a profitable means of disposing of fruit- grown in the locality. 
Unfortunately the company failed, as they found it impossible to manufacture 
pure jam in competition with manufacturers using glucose and other substances 

14 2 
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of the kind. Of the loan of £1 ,000, only £100 had been repaid, and the 
amount of interest on the balance amounted to £94 13s. 3d. The liquidate 
found it impossible to realise any part of the amount due to the Department "• 
and the Vice-President accordingly asked the Agricultural Board to agree to 
write off as irrecoverable the sum of £994 12s. 3d. The Board concurred in 
the Vice-President’s request. 


Observations on 
tliis transaction. 


Paragraph No. 240. 


249. The foregoing account of the action of the Department is most important 
and instructive. It does not, however, seem possible to agree with the view 
of the Vice-President that the undertakings had been proved to be commercially 
sound. It is admitted that “Drogheda Fruit, Limited,” which had been 
started for the benefit of the fruit-growers in the neighbourhood of 
Drogheda, was a failure, and the statements made at the meeting 
of the ^ Agricultural Board immediately before the intervention 

?f ■^ r - Stanley Machin have rather the appearance of having been 
intended to prepare the Board for unpleasant news in the near future 
as regards the factories at Portadown and Drogheda, which were owned 
and managed by the Department. One of the lessons to be learned from 
these and other undertakings of the Department is that it is as unwise as it is un- 
reasonable -to expect that Civil Servants or educationists, or gentlemen without 
prosperous commercial experience, should be successful in devising directing 
and managing business undertakings that need training and experience to 
make success probable, or even possible. It was, it may be observed, by the 
mp oyment of successful manufacturers or merchants, such as Mr. W. J D 
Walker and Mr, A. T. Duthie, that the Congested Districts Board was enabled 
to succeed m its necessarily limited efforts to establish industries and 

Tifshprioa ^ 


■ ? 50 ' ^1“* stands out most clearly of all in this matter is that British trade 
jealousy of commercial or industrial eSorts in Ireland is quite as much alive to- 
day as when sea fishermen m England petitioned against Irish fishermen being 
permitted to sell fish m competition with English fishermen ; or as when the 
woollen manufacturers of England petitioned, and petitioned successfully iu 
favour of making it impossible to weave wool in Ireland. At the present day 
what is objected to is the mere pouring down of a little water out of the 

no™fb;Wv ke f makl ? 7 j U ° ker -° f 1116 0ld P um P to WOTt a «ain, with the 
vtew h f n r<mT i al of “ du3tl 7 m a °°untry that, from an industrial point 
of view, has been reduced to extremities, for which the law as to manufactures 

asetmhteT r ° e v ^ Q J d .\ aIld practically administered in another country by an 
assembly m which Irish representation is altogether overborne by the more 

Xrrre3T e fb at?VeS ? Gr “* Britai “- If therefore, there is {o be a red 
the injustice of fte past, and to assist Irish industries and 

Slrelan^sbo dd Tn eSSm t lal 2“* tbe bod 3’ cbar g®<l with the development 
ParWnf-^T i^ not be under the control of a Minister responsible to the 
tedustov tberj f ln S dom ,- Otherwise at the starting of any 

17240. “ne&rmn^’ tildi 7" /‘’“u t, Mr ' Sta “ le J to protest against 

stonteng of the In'dT- P r ° babl y Wltb success, L regards the 

that it did not oir.n ,-|i r .'T j ir ’ however much the Department mav assert 
rCTOTt froti to, 2 v „ a°J Ue7ed lts ob i ect > the evidence as give'n in this 
to show that fhp inrl ? f r S an( ^ ^° m tb , e J estirnon .y of its own witnesses seems 
whether it was sto pped (apart altogether from the question 

Stanley Machin anH hi O m5 T ! ;0 tile ^ os ^ e representations of Mr. 

Shan {nmd i • D ®P ar tment gave the assurance-" We 

can help," an2 the opposition ceaS ® ^ ^ pr ° dUOt m0re tban W “ 
The Kilkenny Woollen Factory. 

Kilkenny Woollen wa;y for d^scussfon^he 6 5‘ ilkenny Wo ? llen Mills is one that raises in a definite 
"T- Sidlrfd if lXf and T |T"?°S “ d that have to be con- 

as to how fur dir2? ° - G J reat Bnta ™. iu arriving at an opinion, 

towards the revival of ZooUent^ Cm , u or ou ^ ht to be g ivea 

generally in Ireland ^ojlen-weaying or the starting of industries 
S any m Ireland. As Kilkenny was formerly celebrated for the 
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manufacture of woollen goods, and as that- ancient city has been steadily Do r le > DD *> 
diminishing in population and prosperity, in no place could the question of 
restitution be more fitly raised. In the early portion of this report the main Irish woollen 
facts of the methods of the repression of the Irish woollen trade are told ; and tracle suppressed 
the comments of impartial historians, British as well as Irish, make it clear by England ' 
that the conduct of England in that transaction was unjust, oppressive, and Can0 “ Doyle, Dm., 
absolutely ruinous to Irish woollen manufacturers and operatives. 

252. The first practical question to be answered is whether England is now Reparation 
willing chat aid should be given to a reasonable extent in fit cases by the recommended. 
State to repair as far as practicable the damage, or rather complete ruin, 

effected in the past by the same State. Woollen manufacturers and traders in 

Great Britain, whose turn-over is counted in tens of millions of pounds sterling, 

are invited to ask themselves whether they will object to the granting of the 

necessary but trivial and temporary assistance that would enable a small 

fraction of the reduced population of Ireland to renew the practice of an 

industry whose turn-over, at a hopeful estimate, might be counted in tens of 

thousands only. Bearing in mind the action of their forefathers, or pre- c™ Doyle, d.d. 

decessors in trade, towardslrish industries, it seems to be a question for present * 

manufacturers and traders in Great Britain to decide whether they will ratify 

and endorse the callous and selfish action of the past by refusing to attempt 

to rectify the wrong that was done. 

253. The facts of the Kilkenny Woollen Factory will now be stated. The Origin of the 
building was formally opened about a year ago by the Bt. Hon. James Bryce, present woollen 
who was Chief Secretary for Ireland at the time, but regular work could not mlL 

be started for a couple of months afterwards. The erection and fitting-up of 
the mill is altogether due to local effort and capital. The Chairman of the capt. the Hon. Otway 
Company is the present Mayor of Kilkenny, Captain the Hon. Otway Cuffe, Cnffe > m ' 6 " 9 - 
and he was substantially helped by his sister-in-law, the Dowager Countess of 
Desart, also by the Very Bev. Canon Doyle, D.D., P.P., by both the Bishops 
who reside in Kilkenny, and practically by most people of the neighbourhood Amount of 
who had a little money to spare. A sum of about eighteen thousand pounds capital raised 
has up to this date been subscribed as capital, out of which arrangements for and capital 
water power have been made, the factory buildings have been erected and expenditure, 
fitted with the most modern machinery, and various other necessary require- 
ments have been provided. 

254. The position of the Company when work started was that it had to Difficulty of 

make a beginning with hands that were almost all absolutely untrained. For “hands!” 

two years a sum of £200 a year was contributed by the Department for 

training girls in weaving at Galway or some other woollen mills. . This Mr _ A B . Hunter, 
assistance which was in the nature of Scholarships, could of course train very 11182 - 9 #. 
few, as the cost of subsistence of the pupils away from their homes came out 
of the payments. It is important to remember that in order to pay interest 
upon capital in this case at least forty looms should be at work, and the hope 
is that sixty may be kept going. The great difficulty the directors have to 
face is the want of trained hands, and this involves the employment at great 
expense of many more foremen to teach the hands their work. If the 
Company had an industrial population in the neighbourhood foremen would 
be employed for supervision and direction only. The view that the Company 
took when it was face to face with the actual condition of affairs was that their 
undertaking at the start was not a factory working for profit, but practically 
an institution in which hands were being trained. 


255. When the Company was about to raise capital it approached the De- letter from the 
partment, and in January 1905, received the following letter : e P ar 

Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, 

Dublin, 30 th January, 1905. 

Dear Sir, .... 

With farther reference to your letters about the Kilkenny Woollen Miha, Limited,^ it 
occurs to me that possibly your Company have overlooked one fact in communicating -with the 
Department. That is, that while the Department cannot aid in providing capital for such an 
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industa-y, or in giving its name as recommending investors to take shares in your Comn 
—which was the form of aid your letter suggested— yet that in the form of techif T 
instruction it can second such an enterprise with assistance of a valuable kind. The sch ^ 
of technical instruction in every town is intended to be adaptable, as far as possible to Th' 9 
interests of the locality ; and with the woollen manufacture re-established in Kilkennv > 
would be the duty of the Technical Iustruction Committee there, so far as their funds 
mitted, to include as a permanent feature of the scheme instruction of a kind which wouH* 
be useful to the employees in the woollen industry, and which would contribute toward 
maintaining an efficient supply of skilled hands. Pending tLe successful establishment of 
the industry, moreover, it is possible to make special provision for assisting in the technical 
training of the hands in connection with your enterprise during its initial stages and i 
making available expert advice, should you need it, from time to time. We have “riven surh 
help in several cases with good results, and it could be given with all the more readiness and 
confidence in the case of a project promoted, as yours appears to have been, entirely on local 
initiative and responsibility, and without counting such aid as an indispensable element of 
the scheme. The trouble, I may point out, with many projects for industrial development in 
Ireland at the present time is that, owing to misunderstanding of the true conditions of 
success in commercial enterprise, the promoters rely too much, sometimes rely mainly imon 
extraneous aid and initiative, such as that of a public department. Your promoters seein to 
be aware of the truth that industrial enterprise in such matters must look for success on 
regular business lines or not at all. When private enterprise enters the field on its own 
responsibility, public departments may do many things to second it by creating favourable 
conditions, amongst the most important of these being special education. 

Should your Company feel that any co-operation of the kind I have indicated would he 
desirable, perhaps you would let me hear from you again. 


Yours truly, 


Patrick Kennedy, Esq., B.A., 

Secretary, Kilkenny Woollen Mills, Limited, 
Brewery Chambers, Kilkenny. 


(Signed) 


T. P. Gill. 


b/fSSpTy 6 JS After this date the Compaq was successful in raising the requisite 

to the Depart- capital, and about a year ago, when work was actually about to begin the 

meat for Lompany approached the Department for a grant for the training of hands 

assistance. and, as pront earning could not begin until a sufficient number of hands were 

fcr.toekK.anrt,, taed the request of the Company to the Department virtually was that 
the factory should be regarded as a Technical School, and that the manager 

TnftonX?f . b V em ™ e ™ te . d of funds applicable to Technical 

Instruction for the short period during which the factory was not, earning a 

suWo neSf + Vf e T? f * e banda ' and that tlle am °unt to ne 

subsequently contributed %y the Department should be reduced as the pupils 

of Cm mtl1 ^ould cease altogether after a jL?cd 

untrained ha a i u } ears, which is the estimate of the time (starting with 
wasffing d dve?„ d ^ ^ d be °“ u P led . “ getting the sixty looms, with 
Onmi»nv dy % and ?P mnm g machinery into ordinary working order. The 
Sent Z Ug U fh?s WllI “ 8 d W ° rb u ? der tie closest inspection ff the Depart- 
SSuble %r r T| d ’ a e d tIlaIr a fO u " ts a »d books would always be 
blw anffiied rilt Department might satisfy itself that its grant was 
natoe PP It lai, T W ^ e / e o°upment of expenditure of an educational 
nature. It was also suggested that during such period when profits were 

of tt m LmZ d Caplta ‘ 10I l f T Sh °? d be P aid to the The dSS 

Their onlv w£b y T maie a P rofit °ut of the Department, 

so that canhaf s b i .starting once for all a body of trained hands, 

™fbtc^ed"»4 r “ d pr0fiUar “^ P^P° ses shouId 


•A. B. Hunter, 
11180-1120. 


Considerations 
favourable to 
application. 


money but on’tbf I'T’ 1 ?’ 8 T ll . at . ma y. at first sight appear a large amount of 
S was asked for band ltlS Sti11 more important to remember that 
it be not defrayed f and that this ver J l^ge expenditure, if 

purposes^ hafS he ^ a ™ Iabk &r educationtl or development 

SS enteteiLrJw™ “ dustria l capital. To this extent Irish 
is not an industrial ’ & i f-*" 6 Parted m any part of the country where there 
England which w « f'°I m a ^ K ( n > are handicapped against, similar industries in 
in Ihefr I'ld VT* 6 ? b 7 ‘be forcible suppression of Irish industries 
U their favour, aided further by bounties on the one hand or hostile tariffs on 
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the other, until the industries were firmly established. When British 
manufacturers have reached a position of security they then and now object 
to leave the ladders in position by which they climbed to their present 
elevation. An economic disapproval of “ bounties ” and “subsidies” comes 
rather oddly, it is thought, from the executors, administrators, and assigns of 
those who were set up by State-aid. Their invocation of Political Economy 
has the appearance of trade jealousy in the circumstances. 


258. Here the opinion of John Stuart Mill may be quoted : — 

“ The only case in which, on mere principles of political economy, protecting duties can be 
defensible is when they are imposed temporarily (especially in a young and rising nation) in 
hopes of naturalising a foreign industry, in itself perfectly suitable to the circumstances of 
the country. But it cannot be expected that individuals should, at their own risk, or rather to 
their certain loss, introduce a new manufacture, and bear the burthen of carrying it on until 
the producers have been educated up to the level of those with whom the processes are 
traditional. A. protecting duty, continued for a reasonable time, will sometimes be the least 
inconvenient mode in which the nation can tax itself for the support of such an experiment. But 
the protection should be confined to cases in which there is good ground of assurance that the 
industry which it fosters will after a time be able to dispense with it ; nor should the domestic 
producers ever be allowed to expect that it will be continued to them beyond the time 
necessary for a fair trial of what they are capable of accomplishing.” 


John Stuai’t 
Mill’s views as to 
assisting a new 
industry in 
certain countries. 


259/ The relevancy of Mill’s opinion to the present industrial condition of Observations as to 
Ireland is so obvious that any comment would weaken the force of his pro- Mill’s opinion, 
nouncement. It will merely be observed that the application of what he says 
about a “ young and rising nation ” may surely be extended to the resuscitation 
of the ancient but still vigorous nation whose industrial condition is now 
under review. The opinion that is quoted might almost have had the case of 
Kilkenny itself in view. The mode of assistance to new industries in such a 
country as Mill has in his mind was what is now so generally abhorred under the 
heterodox name of “ Protection.” It must be admitted that there is a 
widespread opinion in Ireland that protection, if judiciously applied in the 
proper quarter, would be most beneficial to Irish interests in their present 
condition, but the opinions on the subject are not all one way ; and it is 
thought that assistance by an educational method, such as is asked for by the 
Kilkenny Woollen Factory, would be more generally acceptable. 


260. Bearing in mind that the people of Kilkenny themselves raised a Further reference 
capital of £18,000 for their Woollen Factory, a quotation may be made from t° o P mi°ns ef ^ 
the closing words of Mill’s greatest work, which (with unstudied pages) is so u 01111 ^ 
often thrown at the heads of Irish petitioners as an accompaniment to a 
refusal : — 

“ A good government will give all its aid in such a shape as to encourage and nurture any 
rudiments it may find of a spirit of individual exertion. It will be assiduous in removing 
obstacles and discouragements to voluntary enterprise, and in giving whatever facilities and 
whatever direction and guidance may be necessary; its pecuniary means will be applied when 
practicable, in aid of private efforts, rather than in supercession of them, and it wifi call into 
play its machinery of rewards and honours to elicit such efforts. Government aid, when 
wiven merely in default of private enterprise, should be so given as to be as far as possible a 
course of education for the people in the art of accomplishing great objects by individual 
energy and voluntary co-operation. ’ 


261 The whole of this last paragraph of the “Principles of Political Iota Staart Mill 
Economy,” from which the foregoing is a quotation, might nsefrUy be read 
by those who are interested in the question from the present point o± view, as certain ^ 
there are further references in it that are also applicable to Ireland. there 
is a common idea in Ireland that “ Mill” and “ Political Economy” are absolutely 
hostile and irreconcilable towards any project of wise benevolence tor the 
good of an undeveloped country, but no view could be wider oi the truth. 

His great mind saw many aspects, and, only those which, when quoted singly, 
seem hostile to State aid are referred to by the opponents to the develop- 
ment of a new or poor country by means of assistance controlled by (govern- 
ment. 
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Attitude of 
Department 
towards applica- 
tions to assist 
Factory. 


Sir H. Plunkett, 
No. 235. 
Sot-368. 

406. 

615-1 7. 

Mr. G. Fletcher. 
2440-8. 


Canon Doyle, D.D., 
11105. 

Mr. A. B. Hnnter, 
11196. 


262. The success of the Kilkenny Factory and of new industrial efforts 
generally in Ireland will be prejudiced seriously if they have to pay out of 
their capital the cost of instructing new and inexperienced workers “ to thei n 
in Mill’s words, “certain loss.” The Department did not seem to realise th 
nature and the real force ofthe request made on behalf of the Kilkenny Factory 
and it would almost appear that its attention has been so much concentrated 
upon its educational functions that the practical or immediate development of 
industrial resources does not, and cannot, receive due attention. The question 
when raised, at the opening of this inquiry, seemed to be considered rather 
novel. From the evidence of Sir Horace Plunkett it would appear that he 
thought the application on behalf of the Kilkenny Factory unreasonable as 
regards the amount of the payment and grant suggested. The same observa- 
tion applies to the evidence of the Assistant Secretary for Technical 
Instruction. At present the only assistance given is the sum of £200 a year 
This payment shows that the Department considers that it has the leo-ai 
power to aid the Factory by paying £200 through the Kilkenny Committee 
so that there is not any question of principle involved. It seems to be only 
a question of the amount to be paid, or of the amount that can be spared 
out of the funds of the Department. The Directors of the Factory suggested 
a payment of about £1,850 for the first year with reductions in subsequent 
years. It is apparent that, from the point of view of the Directors, the grant 
of £200 a year for instruction is altogether inadequate. 


Canon Dovle, D.D., 
11093-4. . 

11100. 


The Very Rev. Canon Doyle stated in his evidence as follows : — 

“ 11093. (Mr. Ogilvie ).— -Are you addressing your argument to demonstrate that the 
department ought, under then- existing powers, to give such assistance to industries, or to 
the question of whether or not they ought to have additional powei-s which would enable them 
to do so <—1 think the policy of the Department is highly unsatisfactory with regard to the 
revival of industries. If the Department had come forward, and said, ‘ We have no power 
in law to do what you want, but we think it should be done, and we ought to get additional 
powers, I think their position would be quite satisfactory all along; but they have not done 
so. In fact, I see, following up then- evidence, that they are nearly satisfied with what thev 
have, and are not anxious that those powers should be extended; and I think it is on that 
score the public have blamed them. 

“ 11094. Do you hold that they have the powers 1— No, I do not ; but I think the principal 
ground of complaint against the Department is that they did not come forward and advocate 
this mattei. Their policy seems to be a timorous, vacillating policy, as far as the revival of 
industries is concerned.. If they had said, ‘We have not the law, nor the money, but we 
beheve, from our experience, that in order to revive Irish industries something of that kind 
must be done, we would have no complaint against them.” 


Recommendation 
as to the 
Kilkenny and 
similar under- 
takings. 


Canon Doyle has expressed very fairly and clearly a general and justifiable 
opinion as to the inaction of the Department in the matter. The official 
witnesses have given no hearty definite support to the general view as. 
to the necessity for the revival of Irish industries by the making of some 
practical, vigorous efforts without delay. The view of the Department seems 
to be that the development of industries would follow from education-an 
opinion that has already been commented upon— and that pending tile result, 
of education people ought to sit still and wait. 

ths 2 t 6 ?i,e A n- Wa + Said b /f? re ; Kilkelmy case is typical, and it is recommended 
be stfrt ^ that Fa ? tory ' and of others ° f a similar kind that may 

be started with the approval of the Department responsible for develop. 
T»r»’h u llli baT ? hands _ trained for them without expense to their 
shareholders, so as to put Irish industries on a level with those in England, 
rs an ^d^tml population has been created by fostering care. 
Assistance of this kind might cease in the case of Ireland after a period 
ol not more than five years in each instance, and in no case should any help 
„;g‘' Ten £°-T ™ der , takln g that would compete at all substantially with any 
fating Irish lndustr y- Ab: far as possible also interference with British 
T • , - al \ l 331 ' 11 aa'tmes ldl oukl be avoided. It seems hopeless to expect that 
t . , .a 18 le f Can established on a firm basis without assistance, and an 
attempt is made in this report to show that Ireland is equitably entitled to 
reasonable and sufficient aid on the lines indicated. It would be no answer to 
7 a ri isil industries receive no bonus, bounty, subsidy, or protection. 
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of any kind. Suck a statement would be true only as regards the period 
since the establishment of Free Trade. Assistance in every conceivable form 
was given during the critical period when British industries were getting on 
their feet, and, in addition, actively hostile legislation was put into force 
against the industries of every other country, including Ireland. Even a 
sympathetic and well-meant invitation to Ireland at the present time to bestir 
itself, to rely on its own exertions, and to set up industries without assist- 
ance, is only in reality a challenge from a man armed with the most modern 
weapons to an absolutely unarmed and defenceless man. 

264. It does not appear that the correspondence and negotiations in the 
Kilkenny ease were ever brought before the Board of Technical Instruction 
by the Department from the general point of view of the development of 
Irish industries ; and it is considered that, in such an important matter, the 
Board ought to have been consulted unreservedly. Of course, the payment 
of .£200 was sanctioned by the Board as an item in the Kilkenny Technical 
Scheme, but no trace appears in the official records of any consultation with 
the Board on the general question of the industrial development of an urban 
population. 


Rural Industries. 

265. Passing on to another subject, the Department endeavoured to obtain 
a legal opinion that would warrant them in giving a liberal construction to the 
meaning of the phrases “ rural industries ’’ and “ cottage and home industries,” 
but it was considered by their counsel that the intention of the Legislature 
would not warrant the Department in the action that it wished to take. The 
case in question was one of a quarry in which all the unskilled labour was 
furnished by farmers’ families in the neighbourhood. It was put forward by 
the Department that such an industry might be regarded as tf subservient to 
agriculture,” as it would enable the farming population by a side industry to 
live in comfort on small holdings, but the opinion was that such an industry as 
quarrying could not be regarded as a rural industry merely because it was 
carried on in the country, nor was it considered that it was an industry that 
could be regarded as being “ immediately connected with and subservient 
to agriculture.” The Department in August, 1904, made a recommen- 
dation that the terms of its Act of 1899 should be amended so as to give 
them adequate power to develop industries, but no action was taken on 
the recommendation. It may here again be observed that the Department 
did not, as far as is known, take any steps, by means of a statement in their 
Annual Report or otherwise, to make known the limitation of their powers 
though the state of affairs which existed ought to have been notified publicly 
for the information of those engaged or interested in the development of 
industries. The Department would have acted more wisely if it had not 
allowed an erroneous impression to prevail in Ireland as to its powers in 
this vitally important matter — a view, it may be pointed out, that had 
influenced the Department itself until it received legal advice to the contrary. 

266. In addition to those industries already alluded to, the Department 
has assisted some others. Instruction on the same lines as in Kilkenny was 
given to the Galway marble and granite wonrs. Basket work was assisted at 
Castlecomer and Carrick-on-Suir, as to the practical results of which no 
definite information can here be given. A hat-making industry at Wexford 
also received help from the Department. A clothing and shirt factory at 
Sligo received some aid, as did also a boot-making factory at Ballina, County 
Mayo, which unfortunately was not successful. Two efforts for the utilisation 
of peat in manufactures, one at Inny Junction and the other at Castleconnell, 
were made, but without success. Assistance was also given to the Clareen 
Hosiery Industry, to a glove industry at Tipperary and various lace and 
crochet classes were formed. Wood-carving was also helped by the Depart- 
ment in Kilkenny, where a successful industry has been established. A 
small carpet-making industry at Naas, which is also successful, received 
substantial assistance from the Department. There may be other assisted 
industries but they do not appear in the index of the transactions of the 

16 


No evidence 
that the Board 
of Technical 
Instruction was 
fully consulted in 
the Kilkenny 
case. 


Legal opinion as 
to rural industries. 


Mr. T. P. Gill, 2562. 


Other industries 
assisted. 

Galway. 

Castlecomer. 

Carrick-on-Suir. 

Wexford. 

Sligo. 

Ballina. 

Inny Junction. 

Castleconnell. 

Clareen. 

Tipperary. 

Kilkenny. 

Mr. Kennedy, 11244. 
Naas. 
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Sligo furniture 
factory. 

Sir H. Plunkett, 
17230. 


172L1. 


17230. 

To what extent 
was the 
Department 
concerned 1 


17220. 


Sir H. Plunkett, 
17210a. 

17215. 


Board of Technical Instruction. It will be understood that most of the 
industries referred to were helped by affording technical instruction only, but 
some enterprises, such as Drogheda Fruit, Limited, and Portadown, Ballina, 
Inny Junction, and Castleconnell received direct financial aid. 


Sligo Furniture Factory. 

267. In addition to these undertakings evidence was given about a furniture 
factory that was established at Sligo, with which an effort was made to 
connect the Department. As much interest was taken in the matter, it 
seems desirable tc explain what occurred. The Honorable William Burke- 
Cockran, a native of the County Sligo, and now one of the foremost public 
men of the United States of America, arranged with Sir Horace Plunkett to 
place a sum of £10,000 at the disposal of three trustees for the starting of an 
industry in Mr. Bourke-Cockran’s native county, for the purpose of affording 
employment of an industrial character on business lines. The three trustees 
were Sir Horace Plunkett, the Most Rev. Dr. Clancy, Bishop of Elphin 
member of the Board of Technical Instruction), and the Bishop of Achonry. 
The last named trustee does not appear to have taken any responsibility in 
the matter. 


268. Sir Horace Plunkett explains in his evidence that when the matter 
was being arranged in New York “ no special action by the Department was 
expected. All I wanted was that Mr. Bourke-Cockran should have the 
advantage of any information and advice that my colleagues in the Depart- 
ment might be able to give him.” With the working head of the Department 
as one Trustee, and the other being the Bishop of Elphin, a member of the 
Board of Technical Instruction, with whom were associated three or four officials 
of the Department as advisers, it is obvious that the personnel of the Depart- 
ment, as distinguished from the corporate body, was to a large extent con- 
cerned in, and responsible for, the proceedings up to the constitution of the 
Board of Directors of the Limited Liability Company, in whose hands the 
management of the undertaking was placed after a site with buildings and 
machinery had been pm-chased, and after the nature of the business to be 
carried on had been decided. The matter as to which public interest was 
aroused was not the dry legal question whether “ the Department,” as the 
executive body for administering the Act of 1899, was involved in the pro- 
ceedings at Sligo, but whether certain public men and officials, who are in 
a casual or ordinary way looked upon as the Department, were to be 
regarded as the persons responsible for the steps that preceded the formation 
of the Board of Directors. It does not seem to be open to any doubt what- 
ever that the acting trustees who obtained the assistance of expert official 
advisers were responsible, not as representing the Department, or, perhaps, 
not even as members or officials of the Department, but in their personal 
capacity. The expert advisers had no personal responsibility, and they 
attended at Sligo, at the cost of the Department, to give their advice to the 
Trustees just as they would have, as a matter of ordinary business, gone any- 
where else in Ireland to. assist or to give advice about any undertaking that 
pnma facie would be likely to improve the industrial condition of the people 
of any locality. These officials however, though alluded to as experts, were 
not, as far as appeared in evidence, men possessed of practical commercial 
experience of such an industry as was started. 


269. The lesson to be learned from the failure of this industry is, as was 
pointed out in a former case, that it is unwise and rash to entrust the initiation 
or management of any trading or commercial venture to gentlemen who have 
no experience of the particular land of business undertaken. The evidence 
• f- 0 ,, . ls ^ faction is given at great length, and various documents are entered 
1 VA T 0t6S of Evidence at P a g e s 965 to 970. The making of school and 
church furniture was selected by Dr. Clancy and the late Dr Coyne of the 
Department (a man whose learning, knowledge of Ireland and love for his work 
nsure asing respect for his name) as an industry likely to be successful; 
n ir „ oraoe -Plunkett, although he would have preferred to start a 
oollen factory , did not see any reason to oppose the choice made by the 
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Bishop of Elphin and Dr. Coyne. After a short period “ the conclusion P. 969. 
arrived at was that losses were being incurred in connection with the busi- 
ness carried on in Sligo, and that the only way to save the company would be 
either to realise its assets to the best advantage, or risk the investment of 
further large sums as additional capital.” Mr. Bourke-Cockran “ was not pre- P. 969. 
pared to take the latter course, ana the trustees decided that the losses in- 
curred by carrying on the company should be stopped.” The premises and 
plant were sold to the firm of Messrs. Graham & Co., by whom twenty-two 
men were employed at the end of 1906. Mr. J, J. McDonald, solicitor for Mr. 
Bourke-Cockran therefore states that it is not correct to say that his client’s 
venture failed to produce any beneficial results, or that his capital is lost. 

But it would appear to be just as accurate to say that the employment of these 

twenty -two men is the result of the venture of Messrs. Gallagher and Doherty, 

or whatever firm was the first to start a factory or workshop on this site ; and, 

speaking in ordinary way, the venture that was financed by Mr. Bourke- 

Cockran was a failure. The reasons for the want of success are in Opinion as to 

the first place that the plan to which the directors were tied was not causes of failure. 

framed by business men, and in the second place, because due allowance 

was not made for the extra cost involved in starting an industry in Ireland 

owing to the want of experience and of the industrial habit among those who 

are employed. Speaking generally as regards any attempt at industrial 

development made by the Department, these two reasons which contributed to 

failure at Sligo also operated powerfully with respect to the other unsuccessful 

efforts. 

Observations on Department’s efforts for Industrial Development. 

270. As will be gathered from what has gone before in this report, Defect that 
the methods of the Department, as regards agricultural and industrial appears to be 
development, have been based almost altogether upon schemes for the devetoome* t 
improvement of education, and practical efforts for the immediate initiation schemes of the 
of wage-earning industries have been rarely encouraged or assisted. Department. 

It also appears that some of such practical efforts of the Department were not 

in chai'ge of experienced business men and therefore were failures ; other 
efforts of the Department — that is those of its agent the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society — were wrongfully and unnecessarily directed against 
existing trading associations, firms, and individuals, with the avowed object of 
driving them out of trade in the country. It is recommended that the 
Department should change its methods for the development of industries, 
and pending the creation of a new Development Department that it should, 
as far as its powers and funds permit, encourage and assist practical efforts for 
the profitable employment of the population of the country more directly than 
by providing technical instruction. The definition of Technical Instruction 
should also be amended. As regards the amendment proposed in the defini- 
tion of Technical Instruction, a draught report was prepared and submitted 
to this Committee by one of its members on the 25th of June, 1906. No 
action was taken thereupon as it was generally agreed by the members of the 
Committee that the consideration of the question should stand over until the 
final report was being draughted. The following is the draught report that 
was considered by the Committee ; — 

271. May it please Your Excellency, 

We desire to submit an ad interim report upon a matter that has come before us in the Draught Report 
progress of our inquiry, because in our opinion it may be considered desirable that legisla- on definition of 
tion should, if possible, be passed this Session in order to remove a disability that exists in Technical 
Ireland, as compared with England, under the Technical Instruction Acts. Instruction. 

In the year 1889 a Technical Instruction Act was passed, and in Section 8 of the Act the ^ 53 yj c 
following definition of technical instruction was given : — gQ 

« The expression * technical instruction ’ shall mean instruction in the principles of 
“ science and art applicable to industries, and in the application of special branches of 
“ science and art to specific industries or employments. It shall not include teaching the 
“ practice of any trade or industry or employment, but, save as aforesaid, shall include 
“ instruction in the branches of science and art with respect to which grants are for the 
“ time being made by the Department of Science and Art, and any other form of 
“instruction (including modem languages and commercial and agricultural subjects) 

“ which may for the time being be sanctioned by that Department by a Minute laid 
“ before Parliament, and made on the representation of a local _ authority that such a 
“form of instruction is required by the circumstances of its district.” 
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62 <k 63 Vic., 
ch. 50. 


2 Edw. VII., 
cb. 42. 

3 Edw. YU, 
ch. 24. 


Duties of Depart- 
ment in relation 
to Fisheries 


In sub-section (1) of the 30th section of the Agricultural and Technical Instruction (Ire- 
land) Act, 1899, under which Act the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for Ireland was constituted, the terms of the Act of 1889 are closely adhered to as regards 
the definition of “ technical instruction,” as follows : — 

“ The expression ‘ technical instruction ’ means instruction in the principles of science 
“and art applicable to industries, and in the application of special branches of science 
“and art to specific industries and employments. It shall not indude instruction given, in 
“ elementary schools or teaching the practice of any trade or industry or employment, but 
“ save as aforesaid, shall include instruction in the branches of science and art with 
“respect to which grants are for the time being made by the Department, and any 
“other form of instruction (including modern languages and commercial subjects) 
“ which may for the time being be sanctioned by the Department by a minute laid 
“before Parliament and made on the representation of a County or Urban District 
“ Council that such form of instruction is required by the circumstances of its district, 
“ and shall also include instruction in the use of tools and modelling in clay, wood, or 
“ other material. " 

By the Education Act, 1902, Section 25 (3), and by the Fourth Schedule (Part L), the 
whole of the Act of 1889 was repealed as regards England, and also in conjunction with the 
Education (London) Act, 1903, as regards London. In place of the definition of “ technical 
instruction ” in the Act of 1889 it was enacted by the 1st subsection of section 2 that — 

“ The Local Education Authority shall consider the educational needs of their area, 
11 and take such steps as seem to them desirable, after consultation with the Board of 
“ Education, to supply or aid the supply of education other than elementary, and to 
“ promote the general co-ordination of all forms of education,” die., &c. 

By this Section and by the repeal of the Technical Instruction Acts the restrictions in the 
Act of 1889 were swept away. The Acts of 1902 and 1903 were, however, expressly limited 
to England, and therefore the restrictive provisions of the Act of 1889, which were adopted 
in the Irish Act of 1899, remain in force in Ireland. 

We consider that the prohibition of teaching the practice in Ireland of any trade or 
industry or employment is a barrier to progress that ought to be removed with as little 
delay as possible, and therefore this ad interim report is submitted to Your Excellency. We 
suggest that the paragraph defining technical instruction in Section 30, Subsection (1) of the 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899, be amended so as to read as 
follows : — 

“Notwithstanding anything in the Technical Instruction Act, 1889, or in the Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899, the expression ‘technical 
“ instruction ’ for the purposes of these Acts, means instruction in the principles of science 
“ a nd art applicable to industries, and in the application of special branches of science 
“ and art to specific industries or employments. It shall not include instruction given 
“in elementary schools, but, save as aforesaid, shall include instruction in the branches 
“ of science and art with respect to which grants are for the time being made by the 
“ Department, and any other form of instruction which may for the time being be 
“ sanctioned by the Department. This Act applies to Ireland only.” 


We have the honour to be 


25 th June, 1906. 

18 Lower Baggot-street, Dublin. 


Your Excellency’s obedient Servants, 


Sea and Fresh-water Fisheries. 

272. The Department has various duties to discharge in eounection with 
fisheries, which may be summarised under the following heads : — 

(a.) Making and enforcing bye-laws. 

(6.) Scientific investigation into fish and their habits. 

(c. ) Supervision and protection of fishing grounds. 

(d.) Construction of piers and harbours. 

(e.) Administration of Fishery Loan Fund (part of Sea and CoastFisheries 
Fund). 

(/) Affording instruction in fishing. 

(g.) Encouraging the development in fishing and of any industry 
immediately connected with and subservient to fishing. 
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For the first three of the foregoing heads the Department is the sole 
authority. The construction of piers and harbours is also within the power 
of the Commissioners of Public Works, the Congested Districts Board for 
congested districts, and the County Councils of the various counties concerned. 
As regards the last three headings the Congested Districts Board possess at 
least equal powers with regard to the congested districts. 


273. As regards the first two headings these duties might continue to be 
discharged by the Fishery Branch of the Department, and also the duties in 
heading (c), unless the Admiralty would undertake the duty out of the money 
voted annually for the Navy. 

274. Omitting, for the present, consideration of heading (cl.) it appears that 
headings (e . ) (f.) and (g!) are included in the general term Development of 
Fisheries, and it is recommended that all development of fisheries should, like 
•other industries, be handed over to a Development Department, as suggested 
at the conclusion of this report, so that the direct development of fisheries 
should be entrusted to business, as distinguished from scientific, men. 


275. The Commissioners of Public Works, the Department of Agriculture 
.and Technical Instruction, and the Congested Districts Board are empowered 
to construct piers, harbours, and other marine works. The County Councils 
also possess this power. It is recommended that the Commissioners of Public 
Works should be the only State department authorised to construct such 
works, and it is therefore suggested that the joint engineering staff of the 
Department and the Congested Districts Board should be transferred to the 
Commissioners of Public Works. The view here taken is that any public de- 
partment, so authorised, should decide upon the construction of a marine work, 
but that the choosing or approval of the precise site, the making of the plans, 
•and execution of the works should be the duty of the Commissioners of Public 
Works. These Commissioners are generally known as the Board of Works, 
and it has become quite a truism in Ireland that what they have done is only 
a matter for ridicule or indignation according to individual tastes. Certain 
works at absurd sites are pointed to, and it is assumed that the Board of W orks 
is, or was, responsible for all that was done. The fact however is that there 
was a joint responsibility for such works. The Irish Government or the In- 
spectors of Fisheries of long ago selected the sites, wisely or foolishly, as the 
case may be, and the Board of Works had to construct the piers or boatslips 
•at the places indicated to them. If the work was well done at a well-chosen 
site, as generally happened, nothing more was heard of it ; but if the outlay was 
practically wasted owing to the unsuitability of the site, there was an outcry 
that the Board of Works had erected another “ dry-land pier.” The com- 
plaints are very few of the quality of the work done. The piers that very 
naturally cause either anger or ridicule are not said to be badly constructed, 
but what is obvious, and what is complained of, is that they have been 
placed at absurd sites on the coast. That is to say, the blame for the 
•choice of site- is put upon the Board of Works, though in most, if not all, 
•absurd eases, it will be found that the Government, the Fishery Inspectors, or 
local influential people, are responsible for what was done in choosing the sites. 
On the other hand, some of the works that used to be derided, such as Teelin 
•or Downing’s piers, were found to be most useful structures as soon as the 
Congested -Districts Board undertook fishery development. Another cause 
■occasionally contributed towards placing the Board of Works in a false position. 
Ihe supply of money was sometimes stopped by the Treasury, and the 
Board of Works had to plaster up the job at the point where the funds 
■ceased, and to put up silently with the ridicule and the blame evoked. This, 
for instance, in conjunction with the usual manoeuvres about the site, is 
belie ved to have been the cause of the condition of Mulrany Pier, Co. Mayo, 
which is seen and heard of by very many tourists and itinerant officials. It 
is now suggested that it would be far wiser to place all the marine works of 
the country into the hands of the Department specially created for the purpose 
of carrying out public works if the Board were removed from Treasury 


Recommendation 
as to headings 
(a), ( b ), and (c), 
in Paragraph 
No. 272. 


Recommendation 
as to headings 
(e), (f), and ig), 
in Paragraph 
No. 272. 


Recommendation 
as to heading (d), 
in Paragraph 
No. 272. 
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control. The engineering staff at the disposal of the country could be 
strengthened if the work of the various departments were placed under one 
body ; and economy as well as efficiency would, it is believed, result if onlv 
one engineering staff were employed by the State in Ireland. ^ 


Recommendation 2 7 6. The question now remains— what yearly income would be necessarv for 

Ksher^Bi-anch. the Fis \ ier -V Branch of the Department if it were left only headings (a) (b) 
and (c) in Paragraph No. 272. Making a rough estimate, it is thought that 
for the effective carrying out of these duties, including fresh water as well as 
sea fisheries, no less sum than £30,000 a year ought to be placed at the disposal 
of the Fishery Branch of the Department. If, however, the Admiralty took 
over the effective protection of fishing grounds it is thought that a sum of 
(say) £8,000 a year might be deducted from the £30,000. 


Legal Branch. 

Legal Branch. 277. No question arose at the inquiry as to the mode in which the legal 
work of the Department is done. The Chief Crown Solicitor, Dublin Cas§e, 
acts as the Solicitor for the Department, but, although there has not been the 
faintest approach to a complaint as to the manner in which the duties were 
discharged, it would appear to be more reasonable that such an important 
Department should have a solicitor of its own, especially as the views and 
interests of the Department cannot be regarded as identical with those of the 
Treasury or of the Irish Government on all occasions. 


V. The Relations of the Department to the Council of Agriculture, to the 
Agricultural Board, and to the Board of Technical Instruction. 

. The next of the headings set out in the first paragraph of this Report 

is the relations of the Department to the Council of Agriculture, to the 
Agricultural Board, and to the Board of Technical Instruction. The relations 
between the Department and the Council will be considered first. 


Council of 
Agriculture. 

References 
thereto in the 
Act of 1899. 


Council of Agriculture. 

279. It is first necessary to refer to the provisions of the Act of 1899- 
oreatmg the Cornell and assigning its functions. In the heading of Part II. of' 
the Act the Council is desenbed as the “Consultative Council," and Section 7 
*? r Purpose of assisting the Department in carrying out the 
be 6 “ ed <“> a C °“ Cil of Agriculture." 

8 -~( L ) Tke Couucil of Agriculture shall consist of the following members 

T TnnD+v°^f t0 , b , e . a PP°f ted *7 the county council of each county (other than a. 
county borough) m each province ; and J V 

^ ^ ^ clu^ivp* nf ^ rS< ^ S i’ eS ^ en 1 t | n . eac h province equal to the number of counties (ex- 
wi+h rino bo f° u £ks) in the province, to be appointed by the Department 

trial nr^nw rd “ re P r ® senta tion on the council of any agricultural or indus- 
trial organisations m the province. 

anftii^Lfs^TSrhf tlli8S ! Ct ] T tbe counfc y of 0ork ^all be regarded as two counties,: 
ana tour persons shall be appointed by the council of that county. 

Council and shalt^P ea -° b PI° vklce shall constitute separate committees on the- 

council and shall be styled the provincial committees of the respective provinces. 
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Section 11 is as follows: — 

“ The Council of Agriculture shall meet at least once a year for the purpose of discussing 
matters of public interest in connection with any of the purposes of this Act.” 

Section 24 is as follows : — 

24. — (1.) The Department may make general regulations for regulating the proceedings for Section 24 of Act of 
the appointment of the members of the council and of each board established by this Act, and 1899 - 
the number of meetings, the proceedings and quorum of such council and boards, and the 
appointing body, council, or board shall act in accordance with those regulations. 

(2.) The President and Vice-President of the Department shall be ex officio members of Regulations for 
such council and of each such board, but shall not, save as hereinafter provided, vote at any Council of 
meeting of such council or boards. Agriculture. 

(3.) The President of the Department, or in his absence the Vice-President, may take the 
chair at any such meeting, and in such case shall have a casting vote. 

(4.) In the absence of the President and Vice-President of the Depai-tment from any such 
meeting, any officer of the Department appointed by the President or Vice-President may 
attend the meeting. 

(5.) The Depai-tment may require any of their own officers to act as secretaries or other 
officers of the council or boards established by this Act. 

On the 2nd April, 1900, rules were made under Sub-section 1 of this Section, SecOon 24 ^ ^ 
as to which nothing need be said here. They can be seen at page 39 of the 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899, by Richard J. 

Kelly, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. The President of the Department (the Chief 3 *^°^ 2 . 
Secretary for Ireland for the time being) has never attended any meeting of Section 
the Council, but the Vice-President has been present upon almost all occasions. Sub-section 3. 
When he was absent, the provisions of Sub-section 4 of Section 24(1) appear to section 24, 
have been taken to mean that the Secretary to the Department should take the Sub-section 4 . 
chair, and he did so apparently as a matter of course without any invitation 
from the members. This appears to have been irregular, as the Secretary is 
not a member of the Council, or of either Board (where a similar practice 
prevails), and he has not even a right to attend a meeting unless he is author- 
ised to do so in the absence of the President and Vice-President, or by per- 
mission of the Council or Board, as the case may be. It is presumed that the 
Secretary, in the course he took, acted by the direction of the Vice-President, 
or with his knowledge ; but, apart altogether from the validity of the proceed- 
ings, the arrangement has rather the appearance of endeavouring to keep 
the conduct of business exclusively in official hands. Section 27 is the only 
other section dealing with the Council, and it is as follows : — section 27. 

27. (1.) The members of the council and of each board established by this Act shall hold Duration of office 

office for terms of three years (the first whereof shall date from the commencement of this of members of 
Act), and may be re-appointed. Council. 

(2.) A member of such council or boards may resign office by giving notice of resignation 
to the secretary of the council. 

(3.) If ary person is appointed a member of such council or boards by more than one 
appointing body, he may elect which appointing body he will represent on the council or 
board. 

(4.) A casual vacancy occurring through death, resignation, or otherwise in the office of Resignations 
such council or boards may be filled by the appointment of a person qualified in the same and vacancies, 
manner (if any) as the person whose office is vacant by the authority or committee by whom 
the person whose office is vacant was appointed. 

(5.) A person appointed to fill a casual vacancy shall retire from office at the same time 
as the person whose office is vacant would have retired. 

280. These are the provisions of the Act of 1899 about the Council, whose Duties of Council, 
most important duty is to elect eight members of the Agricultural Board, 
and also four members of the Board of Technical Instruction. Its other duty 
is to meet at least once a year for the purpose of discussiug matters of public 
interest in connection with any of the purposes of the Act. The Council 
contains 102 members, of whom one-third are appointed by the Department, 
the remaining two-thirds being appointed by the County Councils of Ireland. 

At the meetings of the Council discussions take place as a rule on many 
questions of importance and interest, but, with the exception of the decision 
on the question of the relations between the Department and the Irish Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society, no instance can be recalled in which any 
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general question of the first importance was submitted to the Council for the - 
advice or decision, and upon which action followed as a matter ofcours 11 * 
The Council cannot be said to have an y powers, as it is altogether a consult 6 
tive or advisory body, save as regards the election of some members of both 

Rnards. 


Question whether 281. As the members of the Council have been working most smoothie 
toboivloUT 0 ” 6 ' wlth . the Department for about seven years— the elected as well as the 
elective. nominated members — it is thought that no sufficient reason any longer 

exists for not making the Council wholly elective, or rather of placing 
the appointment of the members of the Council solelv in the hands of the 
Councils of counties or of districts. What happened at the meeting of the 
Council of Agriculture, as pointed out in paragraph No. 176, appears to show 
that the nominated members of the Council of Agriculture may have been 
selected owing to their views upon the central question as to the best method 
of promoting agricultural organisation. But when there apparently is a 
desire that the administration of the Act should be democratic, it seems, 
right to point out that, as regards a policy upon which a difference of opinion 
exists m the country, the power of weighing down the stronger public opinion 
upon one side is probably given to the Department if it, that is to say its 
working head, is empowered to appoint one-third of the whole council. Even 
it the elected two-thirds are not pretty evenly divided the weight of the 
nominees of the Department, voting solidly on one side, might easily turn 
the elected majority into a minority. The power of nominating even a 
comparatively small proportion of the members of a body where opinions are 
divided puts into the hands of the nominator far greater power than would 
at first sight be supposed from merely considering the arithmetical proportion 
between elected and nominated members. Upon these grounds, and because 
experience shows that local bodies may be trusted to elect suitable men, it is. 

shouid be °™ d ° f — 


Relations with 

Agricultural 

Board. 

Section 7. 

Section 9. 


Duty of Depart- 
ment under 
Section 12. 


The Agricultural Boat'd. 

282. Section 7 of the Act of 1899 is as follows “ For the purpose 0 f 

SwX^f epa / t “ en H m e ™7 in f ™‘ the of this Act there shall be 

established (b) an Agricultural Board. Section 9 states : — " The A gricultural 

Boaid shall consist of the following members— (a) Two persons to be 
appomted by the. Provincial Committee of each \lli7ee 
peisons to be appointed by the Department "—that is to say eight out of the 
Sles rf+hT ° f T 16 ? ?a k d are t0 a 8 a PP° inied b T the Provincial Oom- 
rf the Boarf ?s°cn CI ’ \ >s , reg , a J d , s the r % b t of appointment of members 

oi the Boaid, is composed, it should be remembered, of two-thirds elected 
and one-third nominated members. It is obvious that, in such a matter as 
the choice of individuals the power of the nominated members of the Council 
would be very great. For the same reasons as are state? in the lit er 
I ,? me j bate l?, p !'“f* n g Paragraph, it is recommended that the Agricultural 

Z “ll b ? C ° m P° sed -My ofme U Z™. 

Steal Council" ° ' Agneulture, which also would be wholly elected by 

thfDenitmmtlbh^e 6 Ao * 8nao * s tbat “ tbe Agricultural Board shall advise- 
by the DetrWnt t aI1 “ at *f s and questions submitted to them 
r 7 * indS?“ Wlth , tbe P ur P° ses of agriculture and other 

Department ^nt itt ? K Tt ters are submitted to the Board by the 

lA siTe of tte mosV irn be tba * such references have not been made 

kstSch tteoimstlL^r^T ^ *° be dealt with under the Aot-for 
ade q uat^^ 

Srd uSil thiinTf S P jeCt Education mentioned' to the 

occurred wrth r »Wn 1 6 bad “ re « l y been put into operation. What 

Society has already been iotioS 7 ” *° tbeI ™ b Agricultural Organisation 
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284. The most important, and perhaps the only effective power entrusted 
to the Board was conferred by Section 16 (1) (g) of the Act in the following 
words — 

“ (1.) The money placed at the disposal of the Dopai-tment by this part of this Act shall be 

applied for the purposes and in the proportions following : — 

( g .) The surplus remaining of the aforesaid money shall be applied, subject as regards any 
particular application to the concurrence of the Agricultural Board, for the purposes of 
agriculture and other rural industries or sea fisheries." 

The expressions “the purposes of agriculture and other rural industries” 
and “the purposes of sea fisheries” are defined in Section 30 of the Act 
as follows : — 

The expression “the purposes of agriculture and other rural industries” includes the 
aiding, improving, and developing of agriculture, horticulture, forestry, dairying, the breeding 
of horses, cattle and other live stock and poultry, home and cottage industries, the cultivation 
and preparation of flax, inland fisheries, and any industries immediately connected with and 
subservient to any of the said matters and any instruction relating thereto, and shall also 
include the aiding or facilitating of the carriage and distribution of produce : 

The expression “the purposes of sea fisheries” includes the construction of piers and 
harbours, the supply of fishing boats and gear, investigation into the habits of fish and 
methods of fishing, instruction in fishing, the encouragement of any industries immediately 
connected with and subservient to fishing, the supervision and protection of fishing grounds, 
and the enforcement of byelaws relating to fishing. 

The extent of the power of the Agricultural Board with respect to 
Section 16 (l) ( g ) depends upon two considerations — (l) the interpre- 
tation of the words of the sub-section-, and (2) the working agreement between 
the Department and the Board, under the sub-section. 


285. According to the interpretation given in practice to the terms of A possible inter- 
section 16 (1) (g) of the Act so is the power of the Agricultural Board. But I^^nliefll 
before proceeding to state what the working arrangement has been, and is, S w \9-) 
the words of the section might be looked at. It is considered that they are 
capable of ail interpretation which would give the Agricultural Board the 
right to claim to be satisfied as to particulars to a reasonable extent before 
signifying their “ concurrence” (a necessary condition to a legal disbursement) 
to the application of money. 


286. But the woi’king arrangement between the Department and the Board interpretation of 
(acquiesced in by the Comptroller and Auditor-General after a very suggestive Section 16 (l) {g} 
query in his letter of 15th March, 1901), does not provide for any such, effective 111 practice, 
control of expenditure as would to an ordinary reader be suggested by the 
terms of Section 16 (1) (g). On the contrary, the “ particular application ” 
of money is in practice converted into the loosest possible system of approving 
large round-figure votes of credit of money to be spent generally, and 
particularly, according to the discretion of the Department, provided that 
the idea or conception of a project, explained (very often verbally) to the 
Board at its meeting, was concurred in. The following correspondence with 
the Comptroller and Auditor-General explains the matter to some extent : — 


Exchequer and Audit Department, 

15 th March, 1901. 

Sxr, I am directed by the Comptroller and Auditor-General to acknowledge the receipt of 

replies to Queries 4 and 5 on “ The Endowment Eund Aecount,” in which a request was 
made for copies of the Minutes of the Agricultural Board sanctioning certain expenditure and 
grants under Section 16 of the Agricultural and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899. 

The certified Copies of Minutes furnished in reply, although showing that sum3 amounting 
in all to £13,000 have been placed at the disposal of the Department, do not indicate that 
the concurrence of the Agricultural Board has been obtained for the particular application of 
these amounts as required by Section 16 (1) (g) of the Act. I am, therefore, to state that the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General will be glad to be furnished with the necessary evidence 
that the provisions of the Section referred to have been complied with. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed), W. OWEN. 

18 
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No. 3521 /’01. 

Department op _A.gricui.tu hr and Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merrion-street, Dublin, 

3 rd April , 1901. 

‘ Sir— With reference to Mr. Owen’s letter of the 15th ultimo (No. 223), requesting that 

you may be furnished with evidence that the concurrence of the Agricultural Board has 
been obtained for the particular application of certain expenditure from the Endowment 
Fund of this Department, in compliance with Section 16 (1) (g) of the Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899, I am directed by the Vice-President to state, that the 
words “ particular application ” have been taken by the Department hitherto to mean a class 
or head of Expenditure for which money has been voted by either of the Boards constituted 
under the Act. If, instead of this meaning, “ particular application” were to be interpreted in 
the sense apparently suggested in Mr. Owen’s letter under reply, as meaning every item of 
Expenditure, the procedure involved would revolutionise the relations between the Depart- 
ment and the Boards, and constitute the latter as the executive body. 

This would be distinctly contrary to the intention of the Act, which describes the Boards as 
u Advisory,” and which in other respects attributes to them this character. 

I am, however, to explain that Accounts of the Expenditure from the Endowment Fund are 
furnished to the Boards at each meeting for ratification, and that it is intended, at the next 
ineetin" of both Boards, t.o submit an Account of the Expenditure requiring their concurrence, 
for the year ended 31st March, 1901. Such ratification will, in due course, be forwarded to 
your Department, and periodically in future similar ratifications will be furnished. 

I am, Sir, 

Four obedient Servant, 

(Signed) T. P. GILL. 


The Comptroller and Auditor-General, 
Somerset House, London. 


261. Exchequer and Audit Department, 

April 12 th, 1901. 

Sir, — I am directed by the Comptroller and Auditor-General to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 3rd instant (3521/’01), and in reply to inform you that he will be satisfied 
with the evidence of concurrence on the part of the Boards of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction, respectively, as proposed to be furnished to this Department in the concluding 
paragraph of your letter. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) W. OWEN. 


Method of 
vouching to the 
Comptroller and 
Auditor-General 
the concurrence 
of Board to 
particular applica- 
tions of money. 


287. Th will be seen from the last paragraph of Mr. Gill’s letter of the 3rd of 
April, 1901, that the Department promised to furnish to the Audit Office from 
time to time “ ratifications ” of the Accounts of Expenditure from the Endow- 
ment Fund of the Department. The matter was brought before the Board on 
the 23rd of April, 1901, but it does not appear that the correspondence with 
the Comptroller and Auditor-General was laid before the Board. A document 
to the following effect was furnished to, and accepted by, the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General, and in all subsequent transactions the same procedure is 
followed : — 


The following return, showing the gross Expenditure (subject to audit) in the year ended 
31st March, 1901, out of credits voted by the Board, was submitted, and the Board formally 
signified their concurrence for the particular application of these amounts as required by 
Section 16 (1) (g) of the Agriculture and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899 : — 


£ s. 

Rural and other Industries, . . . . . 63715 

Purchase, reconstruction, and equipment of SS. Helga , . 11,847 12 

. Horse-breeding and other Live-stock Schemes, . 651 15 

Travelling and subsistence of members of Special Committees, 218 11 
Albert Institution, ...... 5,069 7 

Albert Farm and Garden, . . . . .2,158 14 

Munster Institution and Farm, . . . . 3,510 8 

Itinerant Dairy Instructors, . . . . 1,335 6 

Agricultural Instruction, . . . . . 1,41.7 6 

Grants to Agricultural Societies, . . ." . 60 0 

Grants to Counties : Agricultural Schemes (Co. Tyrone) , . 124 14 

Fishing Industries, . . . • . 62 13 

. , Sea and Inland Fisheries (Scientific Investigation), . ■ 134 0 

..Miscellaneous Expenses (including £118 4s. 5 d. for Glasgow 

Exhibition), . . . . . . 121 2 


d. 

10 

8 

10 

5 
0 

' 6 

6 
4 
0 
0 
7 
0 
7 

7 


£27,349 8 10 
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288. The Committee of Inquiry was told that the details of expenditure were 
available for any member of the Agricultural Board who wished to look into 
them. It seems unnecessary to point out that under this system of Votes of 
Credit and subsequent ratification in globo there is no real check upon adminis- 
tration or expenditure on the part of the Board. As an extreme instance of the 
■way in which this lax system works it may be stated that on the 5 th of February, 
1903, the Vice-President stated, with reference to the Cork Industrial Exhi- 
bition of 1902, that the total estimated expenditure incurred by the Depart- 
ment was £26,500 ; that of this sum £20,000 had already been voted by the 
Board ; and that sanction was accordingly necessary for the additional £6,500. 
•He therefore proposed that the extra expenditure in question should be 
approved, and the Board concurred in the Vice-President’s proposal. A vote 
of credit for hundreds or thousands of pounds has often been obtained by the 
Department on a verbal explanation, and often upon a report indicating in a 
general way a scheme or project contemplated by the Board. When the 
liability for expenditure has been incurred, and after payment has been made, 
the only information placed before the Board is a return like that copied 
in full into the paragraph preceding this. Members of the^Board can, if they 
wish, look closely into the accounts, but such a privilege, if one bears in mind 
the pressure of a meeting that lasts for one or two days only, is of very small 
value. The Board could of course, if it wished, refuse to grant under the 
existing system any Vote of Credit ; bufc it could on the other hand have 
required the adoption of a system under which it would have some real power. 
Under the existing system the Department has reduced to a nullity the 
provision in section 16 (1) (g) which might have been made into an effective 
and very useful check by the Board upon the application of money by the 
Department. It is the only possible real check provided by the Act, but under 
the existing arrangement it has become almost a useless formality. Assertions 
have been made during the progress of this inquiry that no payment can be 
made without the approval of the Board. This is true in a sense, but in no 
practical sense, when it is realised that the Board parts with this power by 
making a general Vote of Credit, without any pct/rticulav application at all in 
the ordinary sense of words. If the members of the Board, or a Finance Com- 
mittee of that body, were to go carefully through the official files showing 
the methods and particular payments for the expenditure of a Vote of 
Credit, it is probable that the Board would not concur in many of the steps 
taken and many of the payments made. But according to the system as 
it is, the Board has no intimate knowledge of the working of the Act 
by the Department. The only sense in which it is now true that all payments 
are sanctioned by the Board is that this body makes Votes of Credit in a 
general way and that without such votes no payments could legally be made 
by the Department out of the surplus or unappropriated portion (practically 
almost all) of the Endowment Fund of the Department. -A schedule con- 
taining all particular applications concurred in by both Boards is appended 
to this report. 


389. This method did not arise and grow owing to circumstances and 
occasions, as so many systems become formed, bat it had been thought out 
before the first meeting of the Board and was then suggested. The Vice- 
President, in his opening address at the first meeting of the first Board m 
June, 1 900, called attention to the desirability of voting the Department a 
credit for certain matters of current expenditure, such as aiding Agricultural 
societies which promote local Cattle Shows and similar undertakings, laying 
■out certain experimental plots, providing for pioneer lectures, and for certain 
experiments concerning flax seed and tobacco growing. The Board there- 
upon agreed that the expenditure by the Department of a sum not exceeding 
£5 000 for the purposes of Agriculture and other rural industries be 
authorised, such portion of the sum as is applied in the form of aid to agri- 
cultural societies for the promotion of Cattle Shows and similar under- 
takings to be so administered by the Department as not to constitute a prece- 
dent for future action in this direction. 


. 290. At the next meeting of the Board in the following month the Vice- 

President suggested, with reference to rural industries and technical mstruction 
connected therewith, that it would be a suitable arrangement from the point 
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of view of administration, and of the convenience of the Agricultural Board 
if this branch of work were dealt with through the Board of Technical 
Instruction, and the following proposal of the Department was approved bv 
the Board : — ^ 

“ That the sum of .£3,000 be set aside, which may be administered by the Department 
“ with the concurrence of the Board of Technical Instruction, for the purposes of rural 
“industries and technical instruction in connection therewith.” 


Permanent 291. On the 12th of September, 1900, the Board voted an additional credit 

system°of Votes t0 the De P artment of -k 1 ’ 000 in addition to the former sums voted aud sub- 
of Credit. J ect the same conditions as agreed to on previous occasions. The Vice- 

President proposed, that, as the plan of giving a vote on account and “ leaving 
the Department to submit the items of expenditure for the concurrence of the 
Board” had worked well, it had perhaps better be continued so long as the 
present excellent relations between the Department and the Board, enabling 
the former to anticipate the wishes of the latter, subsisted. Thereupon tbe 
Board, “ seeing that the plan facilitated administration,” agreed to the pro- 
posal of the Vice-Presideut. This settlement as to finances was arranged on 
a basis more trustful than prudent or business-like between the Department 
and the Board during what may be called the honeymoon of their union. The 
words “ the items " in italics above can hardly be considered an appropriate 
description of the schedule of sums of gross expenditure set out in parao-rapH 
iNo. 287, which was in the month of April, 1901, laid before the Board in order 
that it might be transmitted to the Comptroller and Auditor-General. 
Mr. Gill’s letter of the 3rd April, 1901, apparently gives the reasons that 
influenced the Audit Department in accepting such a verified schedule of gross 
expenditure as sufficient evidence of concurrence of the Agricultural Board in 
the “particular application” of the money referred to in section 16 (11 
of the Act of 1899. v y/ 


Power to appoint 
member of Consul- 
tative Committee. 
Section 23. 


292. The next section of the Act dealing with the Agricultural Board is 
that empowering the Board to appoint one of the members of the Consulta- 
tive Committee on Education. In paragraph No. 279 the provisions of section 
24 are given m full and the remarks made there as to the Council of Agricul- 
ture apply to the Agricultural Board, and need not be repeated here, and the 
same remark applies to what is said in the same paragraph as to the provisions 


Provisions in the 
Act referring to 
the Board of 
Technical 
Instruction. 


Sec. 16 (2.) 


Boakd op Technical Instruction. 

^ U0h , of ,,’ wL i t h 5 s bean Baid here about the Agricultural Board 
applies also to the Board of Technical Instruction ; and therefore it will be 

xrsr&s S °*° Ter the same s r0 ™ d a 8 ain - Tlle 7 th, 10th, 13th, 23 (e), 
sections contain provisions similar to those already quoted 
AirSStu 8 .} n Tu 0 the AS nouItural Board; but, as in the case of the 
if TTnd 1 B ? ard - the provision of tbe Act of special importance is section 
Instruction “JS 0 *!™ 1 (?) a sum of £55, 000 a year is allocated for Technical 
the Denartme f -+n Jb b e dlvlded every three years into two parts by 
One D nort;^ t v, Wlt ?n tte COEOUrrenoe of tiie B °ard of Technical Instruction. 
CouX TW b et> 18 fixed ' is to be distributed between tbe six 

the nLnrf ? ^ hS m “ proportion to their respective populations, and 

n distnbuted are to be applied by the County Borough 
The ntier^ X? ^““^es “ “ d of schemes approved by the Department, 
cation to tb * 10n M a PP^ ec ^> subject as regards any particular appli- 

nnrnLs O? te f“ ou " en f ° f the Board of Technical Induction, for the 
also P for' LX 3cimoal “section elsewhere than in the County Borough, and 
also for some general purposes indicated in sub-section (1) (e) (ii). 

by the bS** h^openfne fddress^th^ v* on tbe 15 *B ° f J nne . I 900 . and in 

AorifMiltnral R . a Vicc-PtesKfent called attention, as in the case of the 
certain incidental^ * ° a? desirability of voting the Department a credit for 
expenditure m. connection with the organisation of Technical 
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Instruction, and also for certain schemes in districts elsewhere than County 
Boroughs, which might suffer if the Department were not in a position to 
make them some grant at once. The Board then considered this application 
from the Department, and, after a discussion, the Vice-President submitted 
a proposal for the application by the Department of a sum not exceeding 
£2,000 for the purposes of certain incidental expenditure in connection with 
the organisation of Technical Instruction, and for grants in support of 
certain schemes for which aid was urgently required. The Board concurred 
in this proposal, at the meeting on the 18th July, 1900, an additional vote 
of credit for £1,000 was passed. The Board of Technical Instruction was 
furnished on the 7th of May, 1901, (the meeting corresponding to that of 
the Agricultural Board on the 23rd April, 190]), with a return showing the 
gross expenditure (subject to audit) in the year ended 31st March, 1901, 
out of the credits voted by the Board, and the Board formally signified their 
concurrence for the particular application of these amounts as required by 
section 16 (1) (c) (ii) of the Act. The return was : — 

£ s. d. 

Pioneer Lectures, ...... 445 13 3 

Making inquiries and collecting information for the purposes of 

Technical Instruction, ...... 146 18 9 

Grant to the Association for the Training and Employment of 

Women, Kildar e-street, Dublin, .... 300 0 0 


Total, . £892 12 0 


295. The practice as regards votes of credit and returns of expenditure 
appears to be practically the same in the case of both Boards, except that 
votes of credit for general purposes ceased at a very early date in the case of 
the Board of Technical Instruction, because the greater portion of the income 
to be expended with its concurrence was soon appropriated in certain pro- 
portions in aid of local urban schemes ; so that the annual income (omitting 
any trifling contribution from the Congested Districts Board) at its disposal 
for general purposes appears to amount to the sum of £18,500, made up 
of £7,000, the Treasury composition in lieu of their liability for the “ Equiva- 
lent Grant” of the sum of £4,000, that portion of the £55,000 a year 
which is reserved for central or general purposes, and of the sum of £7,500 
a year assigned by the Agricultural Board to the Board of Technical Instruc- 
tion in order to provide for Manual Instruction and the teaching of Domestic 
Economy in rural districts. In the Financial Statement submitted to the 
Board of Technical Instruction showing the position of the Technical 
Instruction (Endowment) Funds the item of £7,000 a year, the payment 
out of the Ireland Development Grant is not entered, so that this sum 
possibly may be regarded by the Department as portion of the funds provided 
under the Act for which the concurrence of the Board to expenditure is not 
necessary. This sum of £7,000 a year is to be expended according to the 
condition made by the Treasury upon r ‘ new developments, and Mr. b letcher 
very naturally added f ‘ whatever that may mean.” On this question the V ery 
Eev. Andrew Murphy, of St. John’s Parish, Limerick, complains that the 
£7,000 a year should, if the fact be so, have been definitely given to the 
Department. He objects most strongly to the assignment of a sum (alluding 
to the £7,000) to be at the discretion of the Department who can unduly 
influence local bodies by informing them that if they do or do not do a certain 
thing no additional grant will be made by the Department. He consider* 
that the local body ought to have all ‘ its mcome on the same 
terms as they have their share of the £55,000, and that the ^partment 
ought not to be in a position of being able to say to the local body tha n 
additional payment will be made unless the plan of the central body is adopted 
In what he asks Father Murphy concedes more power to the Department 
than is exercised by the Board of Education in England. There fawner, 
nothing in the evidence, as far as has been observed, to show that the grant 
of £7 000 a year was intended to be placed at the absolute discretion of e 
Department, and it may be inferred that this sum is subject to the con- 
currence of the Board owing to the way receipts and payments are shown m 
recent Appropriation Accounts (No. 9 of 1907, pages 271 and 272> It is 
considered that the smooth working of the Act would be facilitated if the 

17 
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grant of £7,000, pending the possible renewal of the “ Equivalent Grant ” in 
full under the Act of 1889, were dealt with in a definite specified way by the 
Department, subject to the concurrence of the Board of Technical Instruction 
whose powers, if the Board be continued in existence, might be made more 
effective as regards concurrence to all payments subject to its sanction as 
was suggested in the case of the Agricultural Board. From the statement 
in the Parliamentary Estimates for 1907-8, at page 532, Note F, it appears 
that only half of the £7,000 is for new schemes. ’ 1 


Recommendation 296. As regards the Board of Technical Instruction also the experience 
88 f the P a st six years shows that the nominated element of the Board is not 

theBoard of° at a11 necessai T> and that, if this Board is to be retained, it might be 

Technical composed altogether of representatives chosen by the Councils of Adminis- 

Instruction. trative Councils, and of County Boroughs and Urban Districts, or their 
Committees ; or else chosen in the same way as is suggested in paragraph 
No. 282 for the Agricultural Board. The number of members to be chosen 
appears to be a matter of detail that need not be entered into here. 
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VI.— The Relation of the Department to Local Statutory Bodies. 

297. All the local Councils in Ireland have appointed committees under 
section 1 4 of the Act, which is as follows : — 

“ | 4 — C 1 -) Tlie council of any county or of any urban district may appoint a committee 
tor the purposes of this part of this Act, consisting partly of members of their own body 
and partly of other persons. J 

“ (2.) Any two or more public bodies may, subject to regulations of the Department 
appoint a joint committee for the purposes of this part of this Act, with such representation 
thereon of each public body as, subject to the provisions of this Act, may be agreed upon or 
m case of dispute, determined by the Depai-tment.” 1 

The effect of this legislation is believed to be that local Councils are 
empowered to delegate ail their powers under the Act to committees appointed 
under this section, and each such committee, as a matter of fact, holds office for 
tne term of the Council which appointed it. Reference has already been made 
to the size of such committees, and it is a question whether legislation ought 
not to restrict, according to some scale, the size of a committee acting for a 
Council. 6 

298. Witnesses from the King’s County, the County Kildare, and else- 
where informed the Committee of Inquiry that local committees appointed by 
the County Committee give much assistance in the carrying out of schemes 
or projects, and the extension of this system was recommended for the 
purpose of encouraging local interest. The existing sub-committees have not, 
However, any authority to act, nor have they any funds at their disposal for 
expenditure. They simply report or recommend to the County Committee, 
and carry out any directions they may receive from the committee, 
tor congested districts, and for poor localities generally, it might be well 
to legislate so that local committees should have funds assigned to them, 
and as complete power as is now exercised by a county committee. 
Under the existing method of administration it has already been pointed 
Ti • m re P°-T^ ^at poor localities do not receive adequate attention. 
Ibis unfavourable result would be considerably diminished by the 
ppom men of local committees, but in many instances a rural district 

would be an unsatisfactory area for a committee, in some eases owing 
to the great extent of the districts— for example, Westport and Glenties 
is nc s and in others because the same rural district in a great manv 
cases comprises both very poor localities and localities mainly in the 
occupation of relatively comfortable and well-off farmers. Perhaps the best 
course would be to authorise the Department to fix, upon the application of 
a substantial number of ratepayers resident in a locality, any area less than 
^ f 7 7r\ the ob J ect of securing that poor localities shall receive 

qua e attention, such area to be not necessarily any single existing 
territorial denomination, but, if desirable, a number of grouped Poor Law 
electoral divisions. 1 
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299. All local statutory bodies, that is, County Committees, County Funds at the 
Borough Committees, and Urban District Committees, whether acting for the disposal of Local 
purposes of Agriculture or . of Technical Instruction, operate with funds partly statllt0r 7 Bodies - 
supplied out of a local rate and partly supplied by the Department, the two 
contributions forming’ a joint fund. Details as to the rate struck in each local 

area are to be found in each Annual Report of that Department. 

300. The local committees are empowered to expend the joint fund just Powers of Local 
referred to in the execution of schemes approved by the Department. This Committees. 

is the beginning and end of their power. The Committees have the power to 
do what is sanctioned by the Department, but not one penny can they spend 
upon any project that has not received the fiat of the Department. The 
members of the Committee, from their knowledge of their own locality, may 
feel most hopeful that their scheme is a good one, but it must in every 
respect fall into line with the conceptions of the Department or it will not be 
sanctioned. The case of the Dublin County Borough Committee is the 
most extreme case in point, but in numbers of other cases control by the 
Department has been strained to an extent inconsistent with a rudimentary 
conception of the practical meaning to be attached to that word “ democracy ” 
which is so often used with enthusiastic approbation both officially and extra- 
officially by those empowered to speak and act with more or less authority 
for the Department. 

301. Some public departments of old-standing are made jointly responsible Power of the 
with local bodies, and are, therefore, given extreme powers to carry out local Department 
business that in the opinion of the Government is not being carried out absolute at its 
in accordance with legal requirements. But in the case of the Department dlscre on - 
its only power is to cause a dead-lock by making any expenditure impossible. 

The two provisions in the Act of 1899 giving the discretionary power to the 
Department are as follows, and it is to be observed that a dead-lock is not 
provided for by enabling the Department itself to do the work under 
the Act : — 

“ Section 16 (5) — Money to be applied by the Department under this part of this Act 
shall be applied subject to any conditions which the Department may require” j 


and 


“ Section 19 (4) — No money shall be applied under this Section, save — 

(a) in accordance with the provisions of a scheme approved by the Department ; or 

(b) for defraying any administrative or incidental expenses incurred, with the approval 

of the Department, for the purposes of this Act.” 

In the administration of the Act in Ireland these provisions have been used 
by the Department so as to compel, or for the purpose of compelling, local 
bodies to submit their judgment, absolutely in some eases and to a large 
extent in others, to the judgment of the Department. Such a course would 
be natural in the case of a bureaucratic body or of an autocratic official, but 
it is altogether incongruous on the part of a central body that considers itself 
merely a portion of democratic machinery for the carrying out of the purposes 
of the Act. The Department could, in the exercise of its discretion under the 
terms of the Act quoted in this paragraph, endeavour to persuade or dissuade 
a local body, but except in such an extreme case as has not yet arisen, it 
appears that the Department would be exceeding the exercise of a reasonable 
discretion if it were to cause a deadlock in the working of the Act owing 
to a difference of opinion upon matters of secondary importance. 

302. It seems pertinent to a full consideration of this question to point out Powers of tbe 
that in a similar case to the Dublin County Borough case, or in any of the Board of 
other cases in which a conflict has arisen between the Department and a local Education in 
body, the Board of Education in England does not possess, or claim to possess, ug an 
any power such as that exercised by the Department in Ireland. Local bodies 
in England have merely to consult the Board of. Education, and, while no Section 2’of Education 
doubt they are greatly influenced -bv the knowledge and experience of that Act of 1902 - 
Board and of its officials, the local bodies are not in- any way - bound to act in 
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accordance with the advice they receive from the Board. In England as well 
as in Ireland local bodies make mistakes, and in both countries the members 
of local bodies as such have occasionally been made personally responsible for 
breaches of the criminal law, yet the central authorities in England have not 
been entrusted with airy absolute or controlling power. From this it is 
inferred that the Department was never intended to use its powers to a 
greater extent than the English Board is empowered ■ or, if there were such 
intention, it is recommended that the state of the law in England and Ireland 
should be assimilated in one direction or the other as may be thought best, 
since there does not appear to be any justification for unequal laws in the 
present case. 

303. In addition to the case of the County Borough of Dublin a few more 
cases may be mentioned in which the views of the Department and of a local 
statutory body conflicted seriously. The case of the Munster Dairy Farm 
already referred to does not perhaps come strictly within this category as the 
committee was not one formed under the Act of 1899 though it is recognised 
by that Act. 

304. The first of these cases that will be referred to here is that of the 
County Donegal Committee. The evidence of the Bight Reverend Monsignor 
M'Glynn explains the views of that Committee. 

Right Rev. Monsignor M'Glynx, p.p., v.g., examined. 

“7181. {Chairman). — You appear on the part of the Technical Instruction Committee of 
Donegal 1 — I am a member of the County Committee of Agriculture, and I am a member of 
the County Committee of Technical Instruction, and I was recently appointed a member of 
the Council of Agriculture, and 1 am also Chairman of the Parish Committee of the Congested 
Districts Board, which works partly on the same lines. 

“7185. Well, now, would you kindly tell us or take us through what you propose to say l 
— Yes, sir. I intend to give, particularly, documentary evidence of the scheme in the 
county as it came before me, and then anything that I may be asked afterwards, I will 
endeavour to explain in any way I possibly can to make the thing more clear. It may add more 
weight, perhaps, to the evidence I am going to give to state that the Donegal Committee of 
Agriculture, when they appointed the members to give evidence before this Committee, 
summoned a meeting of the witnesses, who assembled together. I drew out a statement of 
the headings in brief of the evidence that we were about to give before this Commission. It 
was considered wise on the part of the meeting then to submit the statement they had drawn 
up to the next ordinary meeting of the Donegal County Committee, to make sure that we 
would represent to you not personal views, but the views of the Committee. At the next 
meeting of the Committee the following statement was, on the motion of the Right Rev. 
Monsignor M ‘Glynn, seconded by Francis Callaghan, Esq., unanimously adopted, viz. : — On 
the question, how far the provisions of the Act constituting the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction, and the methods of the Department itself, are suitable to Ireland, 
the following points seem pertinent : — 

“ 1. It would be a great improvement if the Department, instead of consisting as now, 
practically, of the Vice-President and Secretary, were composed of an elected board. 

“2. If the County Committee or County Councils of each province elected three 
members to an unpaid board (with an allowance for expenses), constituting the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, due representation being given to cities, 
with the Under Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant as an ex-officio member and the Chief 
Secretary as chairman, the Department would have far more practical knowledge of the 
country’s wants, would be much more readily in touch with the local or County Com- 
mittees through which its work is carried on, and would, therefore, inspire more popular 
confidence. 

“ 2a. Mode of selecting the three members for each province : — That each County 
Council of each province appoint two members of tlieir body, who shall nominate three 
qualified gentlemen as members of the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction. 

“ 3. As things are, the Council of Agriculture and the Agricultural and Technical 
Boards have only advisory or vetoing powers, and the County Committees deal with the 
Department and transact no business with these boards. If any advisory body, such as 
the Council of Agriculture, were deemed useful under the proposed constitution it could, of 
course, be retained. 

“ 4- The fact that the funds of the Department come either from county rates or from 
purely Irish sources, is a distinct reason for giving the best men the people can choose an 
opportunity of turning the annual income to the best account for Ireland. 

“ 5. The Donegal County Committee has not been able to get on well with the Depart- 
ment. As at present constituted, the Department is not a homogeneous authority with the 
elected County Committees, and in an autocratic way the schemes are sent down from 
Dublin with scarcely any option to the Committee. 
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“ 6. There should be control, but it would be much better to allow the Committee to 
make a mistake than hamper its liberty, as has been done ; and, besides, the knowledge of 
local wants prevents the mistakes to which the Department is liable. 

“7. We are of opinion that the Department have failed in securing to the councry the 
advantages that naturally were expected from a body having at their command such a large 
annual income of public money. 

“ Some of the causes of this failure, in our opinion, arise from the undue interference of 
the Department, which hampers the Committees and discourages local initiative. We 
fully admit that the Department should exercise due control, but not undue interference. 

“ The rule of the Department prohibiting the appointment of residents or natives of the 
county as instructors under the agricultural schemes of the county deprives the Depart- 
ment to a large extent of the knowledge, experience, and information that the Act of 
Parliament intended should he given by the Committee to the Department. It shows that 
the Department do not take the County Committees into confidence. It inflicts a humi- 
liation on the Committee, and puts every man, woman, and child in Ireland under a ban 
that makes them ineligible in their respective counties. It is against reason and precedent, 
no other such great Depai’tment in the eountiy having any such rule. The Local Govern- 
ment Board, the Customs and Excise, the Post Office and Telegraph System, the Board of 
National Education, and even the Technical Branch of the Department, under the same 
Vice-President as the Agricultural Branch, have no such rule. The Department in 
appointing their own Inspectors do not believe in the principle of this rule or observe it. 

" 8. The live stock schemes of the Department are considered by the Committee as 
unsuitable for the county, especially the congested parts of it With regard to the 
scheme for the improvement of cattle, the Committee find considerable difficulty in getting 
applicants for premiums, especially from the poorer districts, owing to the large price 
which they have to pay for suitable animals. The Committee consider that the present 
practice of the Department of selecting bulls at shows aud sales for premiums, prior to 
their purchase, adds very considerably to their price, the benefit of the premium going, in 
fact, to the breeder and not to the man who gets same from the Committee, and has to 
comply with the conditions of the scheme. The Committee consider that the time has 
arrived when this practice should be discontinued, and that in its stead the bulls should be 
bought by gentlemen selected locally, subject to their being passed for premiums by the 
Depai’tment. 

“ 9. The ear-marking by the Department of certain proportions, not only of the Depart- 
ment’s grant, but of the local rate, for certain schemes for the county, deprives the 
Committee of tbe chance of promoting special schemes suitable to certain districts, hampers 
them, and deprives the schemes of the elasticity that the State intended that they should 
have. 

“ 10. The funds at the disposal of this Committee are inadequate, and the Committee 
consider that, in a county like Donegal, where the population is large, the land for the 
most part extremely poor, and, consequently, the valuation low (namely, about £1 15s. 
per head), the Department should contribute at least £3 for every £1 of rate raised in the 
county. 

“ I may mention that the meeting of the Donegal Technical Committee occurred in the 
same room immediately after the other was over, and they adopted the same statement. 

“ 7186. As applicable to both? — Yes.” 

305. The view of the Donegal County Committee is so clearly expressed Natives and 
with reference to the relations of that body with the Department that it is ^ 

unnecessary to comment upon it. As regards the refusal of the Department to ^ n ^disqpdified 
permit officials engaged in Agricultural Schemes under a County Committee ^ the Depart- 
to be natives or residents in the County, the following represents the view of ment from 
the County Donegal Committee 

“ 7217. We have the reasons, as you said, ou one side, and the Department’s reasons on the tural Schemes, 
other, and it will be the duty of the Committee to say which ought to prevail ? When 
the Department refused to sanction these appointments, at the next meeting of the County 
Committee, no member of tbe Committee was pleased with this rule that they never heard 
of before, They were every one indignant. There was strong action taken that day. I 
took no action. I did not even propose a motion or amendment or second one, or make a 
speech. I waited for a month to see how the thing would work out. This resolution 
was proposed, and I voted in favour of this resolution : ‘ That having regard to the 

Department's letter of the 28th of May, refusing to sanction the appointment of Miss Mary 
M‘Menamin and Miss K. O’Malley as itinerant instructresses in butter-making, and as this 
body has made a rule which excludes Donegal people from all appointments in their native 
•county, under the 1903-1904 Agricultural Scheme, this Committee refuses ’to make any 
appointments under said scheme until the above rule be absolutely withdrawn.’ The 
Committee toned down afterwards. In order to continue on good terms with the Depart- 
ment, and work with them, they toned that down to a modified resolution : ‘ At a meeting 
•of the Committee, on the 8th of August, 1904. when it became known that the Department 
refused to withdraw the obnoxious rule, the Committee, with the desire of working 
harmoniously with the Department, respectfully submit reasons ’ — and you have the reasons 
there for modifying the rule. The modification asked for was that the Department be asked 
to modify their rule prohibiting the employment as instructresses under the Agricultural 
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Schemes of persons residing in the county to tbe following extent — that inasmuch as Don 
is a very extensive county, divided into four Parliamentary divisions, applicants for Th 
position of instructresses he eligible for appointment in any Parliamentary division in Ji 
they did not reside. m ™ 

“ (Mr. Brown ). — What was the answer to that ? 

“ 7218, (Chairman ).— That was refused, I suppose ?— The answer to that is: ‘ We regret tl 
Department have nothing further to add ’ — ° ,& 

"7219. What date are you speaking of now? — In the year 1904. It began early in th 
year and continued to the end of it. There is a minute of the 14th of November Ton/ 
A letter was read from the Department regretting that they could not sanction an ' 
modification of their rule. It was then proposed, seconded, and carried : ‘ That th'^ 

meeting again send to the Department a copy of the resolution passed on the 27th of Jun' 8 
1904, together with a type-written copy of the reasons for adhering to the resolution! 
as given by the Right Rev. Monsignor M‘Glynn, at a meeting held 8th of August and 
that copies of these documents be sent to each Committee in Ireland.’ We wanted t 
know the opinion of the other counties. On the 9th of January the Secretary submitted 
replies from other County Committees to the resolution adopted by the Committee relativ 
to the rule of the Department prohibiting the employment of any person as Instructor- 
under the Agricultural Schemes in a county of which he or she was a native or he or she - 
permanent resident. The following counties supported the motion of the Committee Cork* 
Carlow, Dublin, Londonderry, Leitrim, Limerick, Sligo, Wexford, and Wicklow. The Countv 
of Kilkenny supported the rule of the Department, just one of the counties : and Dowm 
King’s County, Longford, Queen's County, Roscommon, Tipperary North and South and 
Waterford took no action in the matter. The County Galway Committee wrote to sav 
that all the Instructors employed by them were residents in the county. A letter from 
the Department regretting that they had nothing to add to the previous letters on the 
subject was afterwards read. Extract from minutes of 13th February on the same 
appointments. The Secretary submitted replies from other counties — Monaghan Kildare 
and Antrim — to the resolutions adopted by the Committee relative to the rule of the 
Department prohibiting the appointment of any person as Instructor under the Agricultural 
Schemes of the Department in the county in which he or she was a native or in which 
they had a permanent residence. Monaghan supported the action of the County and 
Kildare and Antiim took no action in the matter. As a summary, eleven counties 
supported the action taken by the County Donegal ; one county supported the view taken 
by the Department ; the other counties didn’t take up the matter.” 


The Department does not appear to have been willing to oome to a friendly 
arrangement on a reasonable basis with the County Donegal Committee 
although the following extract from Monsignor M'Glynn’s evidence seems to 
show that the Committee was willing to settle amicably their difference with 
the Department : — 


'• 7224 (Mr. Jfiefa).— As I understand, your committee is quite willing that instructors 
should not be appointed m their own neighbourhood ? — Certainly. 

“ 7225. Was that the question between you and the Department, or whether the residents 
of the county should be selected or not?— That was the question that arose. 

. “ 7226. You would be willing if the Department modified that and made a rule that no 
instructor should give instruction in his own neighbourhood ?— Yes, the Committee would be 
satisfied, and that was told over and over again to the Department. 

„ 7227. You see the force oi not haring a woman or man among their immediate friends 1— - 
w e do not ask that, the county is large. 

'"'w 8 ' • ad " it *° fte eite “‘ a ““ Sir Homes Plunkett wanted 

US. We see the Commissioners of Education and the’ Congested Districts Board and all the 
othergumt departments have no such rule at all. But we are quite willing, and we ask for a - 
modified rule to the extent already specified. ° 

“7229; To make dm disqualification apply to the neighbourhood only!.- Yes, our-i 
modification was that the instructors should be eligible in any of the three Parliamentary 
" ■“ a ? r “ tlTa d™*™ ” divisions of their residence. 

. P S0 - fro ff?™ 01 * 18 aa lar S« 88 “VM “f the Irish counties t_-.lt is, and Donegal 
is out over by the Smlly and mountain ranges and bays, practically into different couutie? > 


County Dublin 
Committee. 


• obj ’m* t ’ e P arl , me , n ? “ maKn e tbe rule was, in its opinion, clearly 

m the public interest, and this was to a large extent recognised by the 
Committee The Department, however, adhered rigidly to its strict 
disqualification and thus caused a dead-lock as regards agricultural instruc- 
tion m the County Donegal. 

^°ti. on 7 ® u W n g in a . dead-lock also arose between tbe Department- 
™ d , County Committee. Mr. P. J. O’Neill, j,p„ Chairman of the 

a member of the Agricultural Board, 


Dublin County Council, and also 
gave the following evidence : — 


Mr. P. J. O’Neill's 
evidence. 


liC. 31 .?-!' 0f) °f, “5* ft* “■* 10 ** ia ■**• of detail differences of opinion 

have amm _ between the Department and the committees. 'I think I might say that in 
my opinion some of the friction which -lias taken place between those 'local committees and 
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the Department might have been avoided by a less rigid application of the various schemes. 

I am free to confess the Department always were most anxious in the first instance to 
•establish broad principles, but in the application of those principles differences of opinion 
from time to time arose which caused friction between the Department’s officials and the 
County Committees. They were in some degree inevitable, I suppose, and would have 
arisen, I think, necessarily in all new undertakings with which the people were not familiar, 
but at the same time I do think that a more elastic administration of the schemes in some 
matters of detail would certainly have forwarded the interests of the Department’s work in 
some of the counties, and I think would have gone in a large measure to popularise the 

administration of the Department at an earlier stage of its work. I think that the 

committees, now that they are becoming familiar- with the principles on which the 

Department administers, are more tolerant, and recognise the necessity of what at the 

•outset they were slow to see. 

“ 3123. Do you wish to mention particular cases to illustrate what you say 1 — It is always 
best to illustrate what one means with individual instances. With regard to the poultry 
scheme in Dublin County my committee was anxious to put this scheme into operation and 
they determined to do so, and for three years they continued to keep the entire scheme in 
operation ; at the end of three years they were convinced that the lectures in connection 
with poultry were not patronised to the extent which they desired, and they came to the 
conclusion that as the people had not manifested a desire to attend for the purpose of being 
instructed, and I admit they needed the instruction, we had not received the co-operation 
from the people that we desired, the committee thought that they would not be justified in 
continuing the portions of the scheme which had proved unpopular, and they made a proposal 
with that intention to the Department which the Department refused to sanction. I admit 
there was a strong show of reason for the Department’s attitude, their contention being that 
instruction should go on at the same time as the demonstrations with r-egard to other 
branches of the subject ; but a feeling prevailed at my committee that as the people had not 
manifested the desire they would not be considered as wisely administering public funds by 
retaining officials to give lectures to audiences wbicli did not assemble. I only give this as 
an instance, in which I think more elasticity in the administration of the fund might in some 
•degree have tended to popularise the administration of the Department. 

“ 3124. But assuming the Department was wrong, it was a fail- question in which there 
might, be a difference of opinion 1 — I quite agree, but my point is this, that the benefits of 
the scheme, which I fully . believe in, were denied to the county by reason of the Depart- 
ment's determination not to allow one part to proceed unless the other was taken up ; it was 
•abandoned altogether. 

“ 3125. (Mr. Brown). — The committee refused to go on with either part ? — The committee 
were willing to go on with one part, and the Department refused sanction because they were 
unwilling to go on with the other part. 

“ 3126, (Chairman). — Where you have a scheme of that sort dealt with by two separate 
bodies, each of whom has some authority in the matter and looks at it from different points 
of view, yon are sure to have friction 1 — I stated that I regard friction as inevitable between 
the central power and a local committee. 

“3127. Do you say that these cases of friction are frequent? — Ho, I do not think they 
have been frequent, and considering the circumstances under which the Department under- 
took their work, the cases of friction have been marvellously few.” 

307. Mr. Joseph Mooney, j.p., was for some time a member of the Dublin Joseph 
County Committee, but he retired owing to his disapproval of the relations Mooney’s 
between the Department and the Committee. He mentioned various matters evidence, 11615. 
in his evidence including the following : — 

“ 11670. (part of). The Council that I have to do with prepared a scheme the first year. 

They were asked to prepare the scheme for technical instruction all over the county, and 
what thev did was to ask the five District Councils that are in the county to give them their 
views on the subject. I was Chairman of one of the Councils at the time, the South Dublin 
Rural District Council. What we did was to summon a special meeting of the members and 
prominent gentlemen, including clergymen of all denominations in the district, and they met 
and discussed the matter as well as they could. Of course, there was great ignorance at the 
time as to what ought to be done ; we were in the position of feeling our way. But at all 
■events they all made suggestions and put them in writing, and sent them to the Agricultural 
and Technical Committee of the County. They got the five sets of suggestions together, and 
in many cases the same thing was repeated in two or more. Then they sent them on to the 
Department, and we were told the Department would give great assistance with regard to 
these things. For a full year we never got any reply. They did not say it was a bad scheme 
•or a good scheme. But at the end of a year a gentleman came from the Department and 
•delivered a very long speech to us for three-quarters of an hour, informing us of all the expert 
knowledge at the disposal of the Department and their anxiety to assist Committees like 
ours to do everything, and that they would advise us and give us the benefit of all tbeir 
knowledge in the preparation of the scheme. I, having a knowledge of what had been done the 
year before, asked what became of the scheme we prepared. The Secretary said it had been 
sent to the Department, and we bad got no response. We then adopted the same scheme for 
the second year. In the first year of the life of the committee we had a Secretary to whom 
we paid a small salary of £40 or £50 a year and his expenses. In taxing his account for 
■expenses we found it was very hard to do it, that there was a great deal of trouble in finding 
out where he was. The next year we said the proper thing would be to pay a salary of about 
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£100 a year, the salary to cover expenses, and not have us going over liis bill, every item to s 
whether he had a right to get his dinner after he came back to town, or what car fare^ 
should get. They refused to allow us tq pay him in that way. Two or three times 6 
asked them to reconsider it, but they refused absolutely. I thought that was a very 
piece of interference on their part with the local Committee, which was a fairly gd 
Committee. There were as good men as you could get in the County Dublin on th 
Committee, and if they were not fit to fix the salary of a Secretary they were scarcely fit to 
do anything under the Act.” ‘ y 

. There was a scheme for poultry, which consisted of lectures and the pro- 
viding of eggs. F 

“ 11675. (Mr. Brown ). — What they call poultry stations ? — Yes. We found in the County 
Dublin that the lecturers were not listened to. The lecturer went round on a car, but no 
one went to the schoolhouses in the country, and she had nobody to meet her. But we found 
on the contrary, that the eggs were greatly appreciated and had a good effect, and the 
Committee asked the Department to let them have the egg part of the scheme and drop the 
lectures. But no. they would not ; it was a scheme for all Ireland, and the lectures and the 
eggs must go together ; you must take the lecture or you won’t get the eggs. Now that is 
silly and ridiculous.” ’ 

It is right to state that Mr. Mooney (as well as Mr. O’Neill), is a public 
man of widely known ability. He was for many years Chairman of the 
South Dublin Poor Law Union, and he has been connected with other 
public bodies. 


308. Many complaints are made about the difficulty in making schemes. 
Mi-. Alexander Bobb, J.P. (County Down Committee), stated as follows : 

“ There is one matter in connection with the scheme that I think could he improved on. At 
present there is a scheme sent down for approval to the County Committee. They can accept 
or reject any portion, but they cannot make any alteration in it. I think it would be very 
much better if the onus of making the scheme was put on the County Committee, and that 
scheme sent up to the Department for their approval. I believe the County Committees 
know the wants of the different counties somewhat better than any department in Dublin. 

91 41 ; mean the County Council to have rather more initiative 1— The County Com- 
mittee of Technical Instruction. J 

“ 9143. (Mr. OgUrn ,).— Have you not got that power just now 1— The schemes ore iu opera- 
tion now. Suppose you have an idea that a scheme ought to be ameuded in certain ways for 
neut year If yon send that np to the Department before they have to send down something, 
that would he taking action at the time and stage you contemplate 1— Possibly it might. 

“ 9143. Send it up before the date conies when the Department have necessarily to send 
something down. If you send it np in good time, while the tiling is still under considers. 
£VLTl d t°r*r b '°° r °» tDe lines you suggest 1— Possibly that might 

be done, but all I know at present is that a scheme is sent down. Generally an officer flora 

schem” 1 " ° 0nMS d ‘"™ With ^ “ d ™ “ a ' er »cc»pt or reject that 

“ 9144. (Mr. Brown).— Or modify itt— ' We cannot modify it, as far as I know, 
natn^of ^ practice of the Department to send something in the 

5 “’'I 1 b 2“ 80 B “ e “ “ d °I ,te<1 ' fte Committee if they have any 

?i? ke ' J" 8 a ™ ethm « “ b »ut Um kax scheme. Supposing your Cons 

VZl . the jmdumom that the present scheme was bad, and they wjuld prefer to have 
thnmnT™«™ P f d i° n “ ms f r » cte . »P to the Department in due time, before 
>c b en..-do you apprehend that the Department would make 

^•9146. Have you at aB tried a case of that kind 1— We have not, as far as I know. 

sent^mmre^oiofro*?'^ “ llis 8 ™lence, stated that they always, 

lastve^^?^ 4 nv lt°°T atte * S kmg for *— f asked Dr. Hindediffe 

alter it “ ^ Sohe " a ' He “ id ™ reject any portion, but could not 

“ 9148. (Mr. Ogilvie ) — It might have been at too late a stage !— Fes.” 

tore>“owbg T e&ot:™ (COUaty Committee )- •*»««"> "«-*» 

vid.fe'nmmMteL’V 118 'S™ 0 ! 4 ”* 1 “hemes I— Now, with regard to the work of the prm 
n^rindiTomrenT’ .fT"? °°“ t? A ' m *Sh 01 tke » £ Agriculture, and the 

mee^to iedTwe b 1 Jlf* for Ulster, Munster, Leinster, and Connaught, 

S md I tklTl, •" ° f ^ n Bo,r,i ° f Agricultani. There ieir dut^ seems to b?gin 
thei™viLt. ?„d 8 Th V ab °» W “Wider schemes that ore at work in 

scheme should he i. W eb a Pronneial committee is unanimous on a certain scheme that 
Council of !? to !. U,e C™” 1 ° f Agriculture, and if approved of by the 

the Drovince ° At- >1™ + ® ^ >e P ayrfcmeilt should run. it, even if it were a separate scheme for 
!rith P thnrc«nfto P f 2 ? schemes run for Ireland, horse-breeding, cattle-breeding, and, 

t e exception of a few isolated places, there is practically one scheme for all Ireland. 
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“ 8458. You would like to see a little more modification to improve the wants of different 
parts of Ireland 1 — Quite so. We have a Provincial Committee, who consider how schemes 
work provincially, and if the Committee was unanimous as to a scheme for its province they 
should bring it before the Council of Agriculture, and if the Council of Agriculture approve 
the Department should run a separate scheme for the province. What suits one province 
may not suit another, and, as a matter of fact, I know it does not.” 


310. Mi*. J. C. M : Donnell, Vice-Chairman, Galway County Council, 
stated : — 

“ 6297 (part of). — I am a member of the County Technical Committee since it came 
into operation, and I must say that we have had frequent brushes with the Department. 
The Department, to my mind, unduly interfere with committees with reference to the 
formulation of their schemes, and instead of being sympathisers they are dictators. In the 
district I represent in the County Council, I thought a very good industry that might be 
introduced would he lace-making. The officials of the Department said the Department could 
not sanction the appointment of any more lace-makers — that it was a failure. In the same 
district, now, we have two teachers and two successful schools. The Department have come 
now to recognise that they are a success, and are anxious to encourage them ; but in the 
beginning there would be no lace class there if the Department had their way, but I am 
glad to say they were not allowed. This evening I am sending on to Limerick exhibits of lace 
for the Munster-Connaught Exhibition, made at Ballygar in this county, where the Department 
said they had no chance of succeeding. I think the Department unduly interfere with 
local committees, and there should be some power and discretion given to local committees, 
who know the special requirements of their own localities. 1 think the time has come now 
when technical knowledge might be applied in a practical way towards the creation of wage- 
earning industries. There is no use educating our hoys and girls to go to a foreign country 
to use their knowledge there. The Department have been very slow to encourage industries. 
I thought out the matter of making straw envelopes in the poorest districts of Connemara, 
where the people have nothing to do but look at the sky or rocks all day long. If you 
introduced five shillings a week into the house it would be a small fortune. The Department 
made inquii'ies in the Black Forest, the Rhine, and Belgium, and said there was no chance 
of our getting on unless we had machines. We asked them to give it a trial but they said 
‘No.’ We have been hammering at them, and will come at them again. We introduce 
this every time into the scheme, but the Department knock it out. We could easily get a 
market for them.” 

311. Mr. J. Daly, of the Galway Committee, also referred to the 
question ; — 

“ 615S (part of). — There is a matter here about the jurisdiction of County Committees. I 
consider that the committees should be allowed to formulate their own schemes, according 
to the requirements of their respective localities, and that the assistant secretary, or any 
person, should not come into the room, and say to the Committee, ‘ You must take it or 
leave it.’ I say that is not right, and that has been done here. On the question of 
the capitation grant system or its absence we have been told by the Inspector of the 
Department that we must take this scheme or leave it. 

“ 6159. That is to say, they won’t approve a scheme which does not contain 1 — What 

they want. 

"6160. Are they within their rights in doing that? — They may be; but certainly the 
present Assistant Secretary did here at one time say to us we must take the scheme or 
leave it. 

“6161. Supposing the Department bona fide thinks that the system of capitation grants 
is the right system, are they not right in refusing to approve of a system which does 
not permit of it ? — This is the point I would like to raise ; why, then, would this 
Department say that they allow local committees a certain amount of liberty more so 
than any other Board, when, at the same time, a good many of the things we recommend 
they won’t adopt 1 I will name two points. It was proposed at the County Technical 
Instruction Committee on one occasion that a teacher ought to be provided for the purpose 
of giving instruction in the making of straw envelopes for bottles, to enable the small 
farmers from Galway and Connemara to obtain employment. These poor people have a 
certain amount of work to do, and in the winter they have nothing to do, and it was 
thought this might give them a little employment in their own homes, and a gentleman 
had guaranteed that he would help on the business. When the County Committee here 
placed tire teaching of crochet on their scheme the present Assistant Secretary gave it his 
most strenuous opposition, but the Committee would not yield, and I am happy to say it 
proved most successful. 

“ 6162. There you have a case where the Department yielded to the Committee, because 
they thought, on the whole, they had made out a strong enough case ?— The Committee 
would not give in, though the Department declined point blank to adopt the scheme.” 

312. Lord Emly, a member of the Limerick County Council, stated : — 

"5235 (part of). Then we come to another point. . The Department is very autocratic. It 

is perpetually ‘ You must not do this ’ and ‘ You must not do that.’ Then they are always 
threatening us with the Auditor. The Department decrees that no instructor must be 

18 


Mr. J. C. 
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Mr. J. Daly’s 
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Lord Emly’s 
evidence. 
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appointed under the live stock scheme in his or her own county. The same rule does 
apply to appointments under the technical scheme. A Limerick woman may not be 
poultry instructress in Limerick, but she may teach cookery or laundry, and manual inst • & 
tion may be imparted by a native of the county.” 

313, Mr. Patrick Vaughan, J.P., Chairman of the Limerick County Council 
said : — ’ 

“I am Chairman of the Limerick County Council, and have been nominated l>v the 
Council to give evidence. “ ^ 

“ 5703. (Chairman ). — You speak both for yourself and as a representative ? Yes The 

County Council and County Committee for Agriculture and Technical Instruction of Limerick 
County are utterly dissatisfied at the proceedings of the Department in the county and the 
general public through the county are taking so little interest in the subject that l believe 
the County Council would not be justified in voting any more of the ratepayers’ money for 
the purpose, unless some radical changes are forthcoming in the personnel and mnuao-eruent 
of the Department. When the question was first taken up in this comity in 1901 a verv 
lively interest was taken in the subject by all classes in the county, but as time wore on and 
•she several suggestions of the representatives of the people were ignored, and the Committees 
sat on by the officials of the Department, many dropped out altogether, while others con- 
tinued giving a fair chance to the various schemes submitted by the Department in the hone 
that something practical would eventually result. Bat now we have scarcely a quorum at 
any meeting, and some meetings falling through, the few that still continue to live on hopes 
of better times coming, are thoroughly sick of the thing, and unless, as above mentioned 
some substantial improvement is forthcoming, and some regard taken of local opinion as to 
the requirements of the people, we shall drop the thing altogether.” 


, 314. The Very Lev. Andrew Murphy, Vice-Chairman of the Limerick 

s County Borough Committee, stated in his evidence ; — 

“ 5642. It is not a question of principle, hut one of practice ? — Yes ; I don’t think there is 
anything else on that point I wish to say, but I was anxious to make clear that I think the real 
cause of the failure so far to a very considerable extent has been that the Department did not 
look into the actual condition of things in Ireland, and come down to the level of what would 
he practically useful for the country and interesting to the workers, and then ■u-adually raise 
tiie standard afterwards. The second paragraph in this statement of °the Limerick 
Committee is one that I must say I deeply deplore to have to refer to at all ; it is that from 
the beginning I have observed in a variety of ways, sometimes almost intangible, that the 
Inspectors of the Department have been striving to force on the local Committee' their own 
views with regard to the policy of our work, through our officers. Now, I should like to 
make my meaning perfectly clear here, because I don’t wish to hurt anybody’s feelings. The 
inspectors come down here to look after the work of our schools, to see to the efficiency of 
the teaching, to see to the regularity with which the work is carried on, to see that all the 
requirements of the Department are fulfilled, and to give advice and direction as to the 
of students that would be allowed in a class, and a variety of other matters. For 
all that sort of thing, which is their legitimate sphere, I have not the slightest objection not 
only to their taking their own line, but taking their own line through the Principal of the 
.Technical School, going to him and saying to him— ‘This thing is going wrong, that thing 
is going wrong, and we must set it right.’ But it strikes me that on tiie question of the 
general pokey of our work, we are the judges and not the Inspectors of the Department. At 
the same tune, I think I can speak for the whole of the Committee, and say that any 
Inspectoi of the Department who on his visit here came tn the conclusion that it might be 
well for us to drop a certain part of our work or take on some different work that we were 
2 d r gl * nd who T° ul .i fi0 “ e before 0ur Commifcfc ee and put his views before them, would 
Tl-f t e T e +v d i W r th the S reat est welcome and his views treated with the greatest 
!, Thf f n S uarantee - -But that is what exactly has not even once occurred, 
ilk! Inspectors of the Department would like us drop this or would 

^ lMpe0t0r hM oome ““ d “° to » « given us an 

SSl ■ "■'g™S the matter mth him. The principal officer of the local Technical 
Committee is in a very awkward position in dealing with the Departments Inspector, 
if ( C ^ irman -)~Do you get a communication from the Department 1— Oh, no, sir; 

obi pet tnlt w^r U T 1Catl °f tha ?, the De P arfcment suggested a certain thing I should not 
Slesirable “ Ins P ector come to the Principal and urge on him that certain things 

Gosseiin T — foUowin S is ™ “tract from the evidence of Sir Nicholas 

tt ° f ‘ he °° mty °°' mdI ° f 

Of course thefiwt Z°. n ’’V a ° nB tw0 P 0 ” 1 * 8 y ou ndsh to bring before the Committee 1 — 

the Countv fVimm 'tt 3 ave ,^° speak about is how the Department are working with 
Sd auThlt^f H 68 ' Ti ru h “ bee " ‘ « of talk in the papers as to the friction 

DonartmeS Zl “ n<i J 9 .™™ tahen by the County Monaghan are these-that the 

attention nr atl ° in their dealings with them, that they don't give sufficient 

attention or suffieient liberty to the county to suit the particular needs of the County 
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Monaghan, and they think there is a sort of iron rule — mind you I am only giving you 
what they think — they think there is a certain iron rule which makes the County 
Monaghan stand on the same lines as the County Kerry, and the County Kerry with the 
County Meath ; that due attention is not; given to the wants of the particular county as 
put forward by the committees. That is what is in the air. 

“7946. You have been asked to give evidence on behalf of the County Committee? — 

Yes.” 

On the other hand, a larger number of witnesses considered that there 
was no undue interference by the Department with committees, and that 
satisfactory relations exist between the central and the local bodies. The 
names of these witnesses will be found, with a reference to their evidence, 
in the Subject-Index under the head of County and Urban Distinct Com- 
mittees. The question is determined by each one according to his views as 
to the extent of power that ought to be entrusted to the central and the local 
authority respectively. 

VII. -The Funds at the Disposal of the Department, and the Mode of 
Employing them. 

316. The funds which form what is known as the Endowment Fund of the Annual Income. 
Department are as follows : — 

£ 

Local Taxation (Custom and Excise) Grant, .... 78,000 , 

Irish Church Surplus Fund, . . . . . 70,000* 7ldt Appcndix xx * 

Equivalent of Salaries of Abolished Judgeships, . . . 12,000f 

Equivalent of Expenditure at Glasnevin and Munster Institutions, . 6,000 

Amount formerly paid to Koval Dublin Society, . . . 5,000 

Contribution from Development Grant. .... 7,OOOJ 

Contribution from Congested Districts Board, .... 2,000 

Total Annual Income excluding Interest on Savings, . £180,000 

The above are all the items in the ordinary annual income of the Depart- 
ment. During the year ended 31st March, 1906, a sum of £11,313 was 
received as interest upon securities and money on deposit, and also a sum of 
£443 in respect of a fund known as the Sea and Coast Fisheries Fund. These 
sums bring up the income of the Department out of the Endowment Fund 
during that year to £191,756. 

317. The cash value of the securities, &<s., held by the Department was as Cash value of 

follows on the 10th July, 1906 : — Securities, Ac. 

£ 

Local Loan Stock, . . . • • 245,312 

Guaranteed Land Stock, ...... 97,393 

Consols, ........ 17,525 

Cash on Deposit, ...... 35,000 

£395,230 

Since that date the cash value of the securities has been reduced to £353,293, 
the figure at which it stood on the 31st Marqh, 1907. 

318. The investments of the Department, at present standing at (say) Investment of 


£353,293, came from the following sources Savings. 

Capital sums paid to Department on, or soon after, passing of Act 0/1899. 

Local Taxation (Ireland) Account — savings, . . . £166,886 Sec. 15 (g ). 

Irish Judgeships abolished — savings, ■ T b‘ • • • 19,890 gec 16 ^ 

Local Taxation (Ireland) Account — further savings, . . 15,000 gec _ 15 

Local Taxation (Ireland) Account— balance of savings, . . 3,129 geo ' M ,y 

Total, . £204,905 


As regards savings from annual income, on the 3 1st March, 1905, the value 
of securities held by the Department was £385,000, and the difference of 

* This sum is fixed for only fifteen years from the 9th of August, 1899. 

t It is presumed that this amount is not liable to reduction, even if further additions should be 
made to the Judicial Bench or Official Staff of the Courts. 

+ See Appendix LI V. where ah intimation is given that the amount will probably be increased. 

18 2 
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Sac. 15 («.) 


Charges upon 
Savings of 
.£353,293. 


Extent to which 
the sum of 
£1 23,600 is 
pledged. 


Recent reduction 
in Estimates. 


Annual Report of 
Department for 
1906-7. 


£180,000 between the value of the securities and the capital receipts of 
£204,905 arises from savings out of income during the early years of the 
Department, In the total amount of £385,000 is included a capital fund of 
£20,000 (part of Sea and Coast Fisheries Fund), which was handed over to 
the Department, and presumably is still to be applied for making fishery 
loans; and also a sum of over £10,000 savings from the annual appropriation 
of £10,000 for sea fisheries. 

319. There are, however, some other charges upon these savings of 
£353,293. A sum of £53,318 (principal and interest) is due to the Dublin 
County Borough Technical Committee, which reduces the fund to £299,975. 
As far as can be ascertained sums amounting in all to £42,045 are applicable 
to some fixed charges and to purposes other than agricultural, which would 
leave a sum of £257,930 in the hands of the Department on the 31st of 
March, 1907, for expenditure subject to the concurrence of the Agricul- 
tural Board. Of this last-mentioned amount it has been .very recently 
shown by the Department that expenditure to the extent of £123,600 has 
been approved by the Agricultural Board, which would leave an absolutely 
clear and unincumbered balance of £134,330 in the hands of the Depart- 
ment on the 31st March, 1907. 


320. As regards this sum of £123,600, it cannot be stated definitely 
to what extent it is really or definitely pledged. For instance, a sum of 
£15,000 is entered as a charge, it being only an estimate of the amount 
that it is intended to lend as capital for Agricultural Banks. Similarly 
a sum of £5,800 is estimated for loans for aiding the building of Village 
Halls. The issue of a further sum of £7,500 for loans for various purposes 
is also estimated for. A sura of £61,950, of which details are given, is the 
estimate for various purchases, buildings, equipment for agricultural colleges 
stations, and schools at Glasnevin, Athenry, Avondale, Ballyhaise, Clonakilty, 
Ulster Dairy School, and some small schools. A sum of £17,700 remains un- 
expended out of a vote of £22,000, which was made in 1901 for salmon 
hatcheries. Ihe balance of £15,650 appears to be chiefly made up of items 
that seem to be definitely due, with the exception of two estimates — one for 
£4,000 for special demonstration plots in congested districts, and the other for 
£3,000 for exhibition of Irish produce in Great Britain. The impression made 
upon going over this list is that it is very largely an enumeration of round-figure 
votes of credit that may or may not be spent as time goes on. 


321. It will be observed that the figures given in the last paragraph are as 
on the 3 1st March, 1907, a year later than the corresponding figures in 
Appendix No. XX. The headings in the most recent schedule are reduced by 
the following amounts : — 


Glasnevin, .... 

Athenry, 

Avondale, .... 

Ballyhaise, .... 

Clonakilty, 

Total savings, 


£ 

1,300 
. 13,100 

3,100 
1,800 
2,800 

. £22,100 


On the other hand the amount for the Ulster Dairy School (Loughrey 
“tate) is in excess ot the amount in the previous year’s schedule by £1,990. 
ihe diminution in some cases is due to expenditure, and in others to a 
reduction m the estimate. The excess in the case of the Ulster Dairy School 
is oue to the inclusion of a vote for buildings and equipment. 

322. A document of great interest is the annual budget of estimated 
expenditure m the year 1906-7, furnished to this Committee by the Depart- 
ment, to be seen in Appendix XX., subhead V. Jt is thought right to 
re-produce it here, as it gives, so far as expenditure on the Agricultural side 
goes, a great deal of information as to the mode in which the income of the 
Department is spent. 
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ESTIMATED ANNUAL EXPENDITURE OF THE ENDOWMENT FUND, 1906-7. 


( 1 .) 

Grants sanctioned with the concurrence op the Board of Technical Instruction. 

£ £ 

Technical Instruction Schemes in County Boroughs, Sec. 16 (I.), c. i., . 26,000 

Elsewhere than County Boroughs, and Making Inquiries and Collecting 

Information, Sec. 16 (I.), c. iL, . 29,000 

Do., Contribution from Ireland Development Grant, 7,000 

62,000 


(3-) 


Grants sanctioned with the concurrence op the Agricultural Board. 


Agricultural Instruction : 


Albert Agricultural College, Expenses of Maintenance, Staff, ifcc., 
Munster Institute, do. do., 

Athenry Agricultural Station, do. do., 

Ballyhaise . do. do. do., 

Clonalcilty do. do. do., 

Ulster Dairy School, do. do., 

Agricultural Schools and Classes, .... 

Royal College of Science, Scholarships and Supplementary Teachers, 
Itinerant Instruction, ...... 

Pioneer Lectures, J ndging under Scheme for Prizes for Cottages and 
Farms, &c., ...... 

Agricultural Organisation, ..... 

Forestry, including Avondale Forestry Station, 

Improvement of Live Stock : Expenditure incurred directly by Depart- 
ment for the purchase and carriage of animals, premiums, cost of 
Inspection, maintenance of Stud Farm, &c., , 

Special Assistance to Agricultural and other Shows, 


Votes to County Committees : 

Live Stock Schemes, ...... 

Other Agricultural Schemes, ..... 

Shows, ........ 

General Administration : Salaries of Secretaries of County Committees, 
and Expenses of administering County Schemes, 

Improvement of Creameries, ...... 

Loans for Bulls, Stallions, Agricultural Credit Societies, &c. (Advances) 
Special Investigations, Flax, Barley, Potato, and Tobacco Growing, Calf 
Feeding, Cbeesemaking, Peat, Poultry, Horticulture, <fcc., 

Rural and other Industries, ...... 

Marine Works, ....... 

Sea and Inland Fisheries, Hatcheries, Grants to Boards of Conservators, (fee., 
Travelling of Members of Special Committees, .... 

Miscellaneous Expenses, Food and Drugs Act, Railway Rates Inquiries, 
Transit of Produce, Circulating School Exhibits, Law Charges, Stamps 
on Bonds, Departmental Journal, (fee., .... 

•Grant to the Board of Technical Instruction for Manual Instruction and 
Domestic Economy in Rural Districts, . 


£ 

5,300 

3.000 
1,500 

4.000 

2.000 
1,000 

5.000 

1.700 

5.000 

2.000 

3.700 

2,000 


12,000 

200 


15,000 

20,400 

5.000 

5,500 

4.000 


9.000 

4.000 

3.000 
2,500 

200 


7,500 


7,500 


135,000 


(3.) 

Grants por purposes specified under the Act poe which the concurrence 
op the Boards is not required. 

Sea Fisheries (£10,000 per annum), . 10,000 

Superannuation of Officers transferred from the National Education Office, 500 

Travelling and Subsistence of Members of the Council and Boards, . 500 

11,000 


Total estimated Annual Expenditure, , £208,000 

323. It will be seen that the estimate of expenditure now exceeds the income More funds 
■of the Department, and, while the ordinary, as distinguished from capital, required for 
■expenditure has not yet reached the estimate in any year, the natural upward a S ric yj tural 
tendeney of expenditure upon agricultural and technical education (no matter opera 10ns ' 
what the system or systems may be) will very soon prove the inadequacy of 
the endowment and of the Technical Instruction grants also, as far as can he 
judged from the opinions of teachers — though the Assistant Secretary for 
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Technical Instruction is most hopeful of the earning of very large grants by- 
schools and classes under the new Programme for Technical Schools and 
Also for Technical Science and Art Schools and Classes and the Revised Scheme for Grants. If a 
Revised 'scheme ^ ar £ e addition is not obtained in this way, it is considered that more funds 
fo^Grant^is not would be required for purely educational work, apart from any question of 
successful. industrial development. A capital sum ought also to be provided for the 

A fund for construction of technical school- buildings where necessary , and to refund the- 
building Technical cost of construction to those Committees which have erected buildings but 
schools is also have thereby crippled their small funds owing to the building instalments 
requiret . that have to be paid out of income. 

The “Equivalent 324. The simplest method of providing funds for technical instruction is to 
Grant.” cause effect to be given to existing legislation by taking such steps as may be 

considered desirable to call the attention of the Treasury to the terms of 
Section 3 of the Technical Instruction Act, 18S9, which is still in force in 
Ireland, and to Section 2 (e) and (/) of the Agriculture and Technical 
Vide Paragraph No. Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899. Either the Treasury correctly put a different 
interpretation on the law to the Department, and to the various authorities 
engaged in educational work in Ireland, or else the Treasury practically 
claims the right to exercise a power to dispense with observance on its part of 
the terms of an Act of Parliament. 


Transactions after 325. In further reference to the question of the “Equivalent Grant” it maj’-be 
Act 1 oTl899° f tllC that before the passing of the A et of 1899 local bodies took advantage of 

° ° ' the terms of the Act of 1889 to a very small extent, a sum of only £3,500 a 

year or thereabouts being voted by the House of Commons for grants under 
that Act in aid of technical instruction in Ireland. Soon after the Act of 
1899 passed it was, however, very soon obvious that local bodies would, as a 
rule, strike rates entitling them to the “Equivalent Grant.” It was therefore 
K^cl^osfp^ge 6 ' seen instead of a payment of £3,500 a year, it was possible that the local 
i6i. ’ authorities in Ireland might become legally entitled to a sum of £64,444 a 
year or thereabouts, this sum being the amount that a rate of a penny in 
the pound would produce on the valuation of Ireland. The English 
Education Act of 1902 repealed as regards England the whole of the Act of 
1889, under which the “ Equivalent Grant” was paid, but the repeal of the- 
Act did not. extend to Ireland. Inquiries were made on behalf of Ireland 
while the Rill of 1902 was under discussion, and it was ascertained that the 
English Legislation would not affect the legal position in Ireland. The 
Department and the local bodies were amazed at the decision of the Treasury 
which was never acquiesced in by the local bodies. Veiy strong protests 
were made, but' the only result was that the Treasury, instead of submitting 
a vote in accordance with the Act for an amount equivalent to the local rate, 
agreed, as a favour, to consent to the payment to the Department of £7,000 
a year out of the “ Ireland Development Grant.” It is now suggested that, if 
the law supports the views of the Department and the local bodies, the pay- 
ment of the “Equivalent Grant” be resumed, that an account be taken, 
and that a Vote be submitted to the House of Commons for such amounts as- 
would have been payable, assuming the Irish claim to be valid, during the 
Treasury 611 ^ exeCut * on l ^ e terms of the Act was suspended by the 


London City 
Companies and 
their Irish estates. 


°bjeet of indicating any Irish money that might usefully and. 
Without hardship be applied for the development of Ireland, attention 
is called to the Irish estates, or money obtained for such properties, in the- 
ands of London City Companies. King James I. granted large estates to 
aese Companies for settling or “ planting ” thereon natives of England or 
pcotland with the object of Anglicising that part of Ireland. This transaction 
is alluded to m some earlier paragraphs of this report. The Settlement 
esired by that King was made, and in due course the only connection, with 
some exceptions., existing between the City Companies and their tenants was 
at which subsists between an ordinary Irish landlord and his tenants. The- 
position up to the passing of the Land Purchase Acts was that very large sums 
were remitted yearly by the tenants to the Companies in London, and 
lat these amounts were spent by the Companies according to their discretion.: 
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It is generally believed that only a small proportion of this revenue has 
been applied by the Companies to the advantage or improvement of their 
estates, the expenditure of the bulk of the Irish rents received being, it is 
thought, of a charitable or of a hospitable nature chiefly in or about the 
City of London. In a country in which it is so difficult to obtain money 
for public purposes, even out of the taxation of the country itself, it appears 
more than strange that Companies comprised of members of the City Council 
of London with all its wealth should derive an enormous revenue from 
estates in such a poor country as Ireland, and that this money should not be 
held for any public purpose, Irish or British, but simply as a private 
income that may be spent out of Ireland free of all control. In the case 
•of a personal grantee it would be considered that an ancient right or 
possession could not be interfered with or taken away, except for the public 
good after full compensation. But as regards these Companies the case 
seems quite different-. The property, or the money into which it has in some 
instances been converted, is not held for any public purpose, and the persons 
■who are from time to time members of these Companies are in that position 
merely because they happen to be members of the City Council of London. 
It is therefore suggested that the estates, or the money into which any 
of them have been converted, ought to be taken by Act of Parliament 
from the City Companies of London and devoted to Irish purposes, especially 
the improvement of the condition of those who are at present in a con- 
dition of great poverty, owing to what occurred at the time of the Plantation 
of Ulster, as described briefly in this report 

327. It has been recommended by the Council of Agriculture under the 
Act of 1899, and also by Mr. Charles Dawson and other witnesses, that 
the Irish Quit and Crown Bents, formerly administered by the Depart- 
ment of Woods and Forests, should be appropriated towards supplying funds 
for a strenuous effort to encourage planting in Ireland, both on a large scale 
and also for shelter and other purposes. This suggestion appears to be 
worthy of the most favourable consideration, as, from the experience of 
other countries, much benefit is derived from forestry operations. It should 
be borne in mind that Ireland, from having been a country very thickly planted 
with trees, has now fewer trees than any other country in Europe in 
proportion to its area. It may also be recalled that the destruction of timber 
in Ireland resulted largely from military operations. 

VIII.— The position of the Department in regard to other Departments, 
especially those charged with educational functions- 
The Chief Secretary -and Dublin Castle. 

328. The first Department with which the Department has any relations 
Is the Chief Secretary’s Office, Dublin Castle. The connection has, however, 
been very slight, and a very strong feeling exists among the members of 
the advisory bodies established under the Act in opposition to any “ Cattle ” 
control. Sir Horace Plunkett stated in his evidence that the Chief Secretary, 
who is nominally the President of the Department, was not kept informed 
of its ordinary proceedings by being furnished with a copy of the minutes 
of the Boards, though some matters were from time to time discussed 
with the President by the Vice-President. In the matter of making appoint- 
ments also action was taken by the Vice-President without consultation with 
the President. The Department, therefore, was practically independent of 
the Castle, that is to say, of the Irish Government, though, no doubt, the 
•Chief Secretary, as President, could, if he had thought fit, have exercised his 
powers as President. So far, the Vice-President has been the Department. 
In accordance with a direction from the Treasury, the Secretary or the Chief 
Clerk, with the Accountant or his deputy, possess the power of ordering payments 
to be made — that is to say, two of these officers, the Secretary or his deputy 
-and the Accountant or his deputy, habitually sign the authorisations (not 
the pay-orders or drafts) to the Paymaster-General, who is the banker 
for the Department. It would seem more desirable that the number 
of the Department should be increased, and that the ordering of payments 
should be done by a member of the Department, the authorisation to be 


Quit and Crown 
Rents. 


Relations with 
the Chief 
Secretary, and 
Dublin Castle. 
Notes o£ Evidence. 
278. 

283. 

279 and 290. 


293. 

The Vice- 
President has 
been the Depart- 
ment, but the 
Secretary and the 
Chief Clerk 
exerciseimportant 
functions on 
behalf of the 
Department. 
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vouched by the counter-signatures of the Secretary and Accountant. In the 
same way many administrative acts now done by the Secretary might more 
fitly be done by a member or members of the Department. Tf the Vice- 
President were at Westminster the Secretary would necessarily act as the 
Department in most ordinary transactions under the present system. 


Parliamentary 
Vote of the 
Department in 
charge of Chief 
Secretary ■when 
Vice-President 
is not in House 
of Commons. 


329. While the Vice-President was not in the House of Commons the 
Chief Secretary has been responsible for the Vote of the Department, and 
the estimate is transmitted to the Treasury through the Chief Secretary’s 
Office, Dublin Castle. Such transmission, it is believed, was the practice even 
when the Vice-President was in the House of Commons, so that every 
application for additional funds or for additional staff would be addressed to 
the Castle, and thence forwai'ded to the Treasury, with or without a recom- 


Applieations from mendation. In this important, respect, therefore, the Department is dependent 
Department to Qn the Castle. 


involving money, T rp 

go through tlie 1HE TREASURY. 

Castle. 330. The connection of the Department with the Treasury as regards the 

Relations between money voted by the House of Commons is the same as that which exists 
Dep^’tinen.t ^ between the Treasury and any other Irish Department. Such a connection 
an e reasury. wcu }^ necessarity continue unless Parliament assigned a sufficient lump sum 
yearly to be expended upon salaries and administrative expenses, subject to the 
audit of the Comptroller and Auditor-General, who reports yearly to the 
House of Commons upon the appropriation of accounts that come before 
See Parap-aph n°. him. As regards the Endowment Fund, the Department is not dependent at 
all upon the Treasury. 


The Comptroller and the Auditor- General. 

The Department 331. All the accounts of the Department are audited by the Comptroller and 
and the Audit Auditor-General, which, within such limits as may be prescribed, is universally 
Office. regarded as a guarantee for thorough and effective audit, conducted continu- 

ously throughout the year without friction or unnecessary trouble to accounting 
departments. It_ is considered that the Department, like every other public 
Department, derives much advantage from its connection with the Audit 
Office. 


The Congested Districts Board for Ireland. 

Relations between 332. Tn 1899, when the Act constituting the Department was passed, the 
the Department Congested Districts Board possessed powers, in addition to those relating to 
“ST land P urchase and kindr . ed operations, enabling it to take such steps as it- 
thought proper for aiding and developing agriculture and all industries, 
including fishing, within congested districts. No objection has been made by 
those anxious for the development of Ireland as to the extent of the powers 
conferred upon the Congested Districts Board, but its income was so small 
that it could only he regarded as experimental, when it is remembered that 
Paragraph No 5G. the object of the legislation of 1891 was to remove from British statesman- 
ship the reproach that attaches to it on account of the material wants of the- 
people. The initial income of the Board was £41,250 a year, in addition to 
the payment of salaries and administrative expenses. Subsequently a further 
sum of £20,000 was granted out of the Ireland Development Grant, and also- 
a- sum of £25,000 to defray salaries and administrative expenses, the residue 
(if any) of this last-mentioned sum to be devoted to some other purposes- 
mentioned by the Treasury. The yearly income at the disposal of the Board 
for all purposes, including salaries, travelling expenses, office rent, furniture, 
repairs, coal, light, stationery, postage, telegrams, &c., was £86,250. To any 
person with an intimate knowledge of the congested districts and them 
requirements this amount, as was said before, can be regarded as an experi- 
mental income only. 


Transfer of 
Agricultural 
Development in 
Congested 
Districts to the 
Department. 


833. In the month of October, 1903, the Eight Hon. G. Wyndham, the- 
Chief Secretary, was desirous that the Congested Districts Board should be 
enabled to devote more time and more money to the creation of a peasant 
proprietary in the congested districts, and he negotiated a transfer of the 
agricultural work of the Board to the Department upon the terms that the* 
Board should hand over their stud-farm, horses and cattle to the Department, 
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and that the Board should pay to the Department a sum of £2,000 a year in aid J™\ e *£8 6 CampbeiI ' 
■of its general funds, which, under the Act of 1903 by the repeal of the 18th 
■section of the Act of 1899, became applicable to the congested districts. Tiie 
Boai’d had hitherto been spending a sum possibly averaging .£1.0, 000 a year 
-upon the development of agriculture in the congested districts, so that the 
arrangement was a good bargain for the Board and those districts if the Depart- 
ment 'would expend as much money, or develop those districts as efficiently as 
the Congested Districts Board had done under its powers for aiding agricul- 
tural ana live stock improvement. The Department does not however appear 
to have spent as much, or to have done as much, as the Board for the agricul- 
tural improvement of the Congested Districts- The development in the con- 
gested districts of industries, including sea-fishing, remained with the Board. It 
would have appeared more just to the Department, to the congested districts, 
and to the rest of Ireland, if the Government had obtained for the Department 
a further grant of (say) £8,000 a year, so as to prevent either the withdrawal of 
-that amount from the rest of Ireland, or else the substitution of a less effective A furfh#r grattfc 
development of the congested part of Ireland which stands in most need of 0 f £8,000 a year 
assistance. It is now recommended that a further grant of £8,000 a year recommended for 
should accordingly be made to the Department for the purpose of agriculture the Department. 


in congested districts. 

334. The Department has been anxious that the development of industries ■ 
and sea fishing in the congested districts should be handed over to it, but, J 
for two reasons, such a transfer would appear to be little short of a calamity t 
for the inhabitants of the Congested Districts. In the first place the i 
Congested Districts Board has power to take such steps, without any restric- < 
tion, as it may think proper for the industrial development of. the congested ( 
area ; whereas the Department is restricted to affording technical instruction 3 
in the principles underlying any trade, industry, or employment— the practice 
of any trade, industry, or employment, not to speak of the financial encourage- 
ment of such, being detinitelv forbidden in the Act. In the second place the 
■efforts of the Congested Districts Board have been undertaken on commercial 
lines, with the advice of, and under the supervision and control of, successful , 
experienced men of business. The result of the Boards efforts have on the j 
whole been very successful, and many tens of thousands of pounds sterling a year 
have been added to the annual receipts of the inhabitant of the Congested 
Districts, as the immediate result of the operations of the Board m connection 
with industries and sea-fisheries. The Department on the other hand, in some 
industrial undertakings “immediately connected with and subservient to 
agriculture or horticulture, where its powers were unlimited, has not achieved 
any marked success, taking as a test the establishment of such a business as 
■would have enabled any considerable number of hands to earn wages. 


The Board of National Education. 

335. It is desirable that education preparatory to practical or technical Relations befcweea 
mad^^fiMT^posLible^to^ 

educational institutions in this country. The more press mg need in .Ireland, 
however, is practical education in wage-eariung puraui , g t)l - s un ; OD 

with commercial utilisation of the resources of e J- education 

of enterprise and instruction is brought about « us the e^catmn of 
those who ought to be the working classes will, it is feared n. 

imparting of non-productive knowledge of science , coun +rv cannot be 

affording profitable employment to the people s -. i-Z ^ ena bi ec j 

attained until a capitalist, or a joint-stock ^sociation^ 

to compete on more level terms with the efforts of nation that were organmett 
and established by subsidies and bounties on the one hand and on the other 
by prohibitions, embargoes, and hostile tariffs. 
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The Board of Intermediate Education. 


Tlie relations 
betw een the 
Department and 
the Board of 
Intermediate 
Education. 


. 336. The connection between the Department and the Board of Intermediat 
Education in Ireland is most intimate, and it appears to have been caused b° 
the refusal of the Irish Government to, sanction the appointment of Inspector^ 
for the intermediate Board. It is not necessary to obtain funds from the 
Treasury, as the endowment of the Board of Intermediate Education is 
sufficient for this purpose. In these circumstances the Department offered to 
provide inspection for. science classes in secondary schools, and the system of 
paying fees upon the results of paper examinations in science was changed 
into a system of paying fees in respect of ordinary or pass pupils in accordance 
with the reports of the Department’s Inspectors, after a personal examination 
pf the, work being done by pupils. Upon these reports also depended the 
decision whether individual pupils should or should not be allowed to 
compete at the honour examination conducted by examination papers 
There was considerable evidence . from Headmasters that, on arrivino- at 
decisions in such cases, the opinion of the Headmaster as to any particular 
pupil ought to have great weight, if it were not conclusive. The issue 
it is to be remembered, is not whether ari honour should be awarded* 
lut whether a particular jupil should he allowed to compete at the 
examination for honours. The acquaintance of an Inspector with any pupil’s 
work or capacity must necessarily be very slight, while that of the Teacher 
is of course most intimate. _ This view of the Headmaster’s therefore appears 
to be most reasonable, and it might be adopted unless it were practicable, as 
a third course, to have the honour examinations in science open to* all 
pupils who might wish to present themselves. It is however right to say 
that the general opinion appeared to be that there would be insuperable 
practical difficulties in permitting all pupils to present themselves at honour 
examinations at which paper and practical work would be combined ; and it is 
interred that the result of such a procedure might be a reversion to practi- 
cally the o d system of awarding fees according to the result of an examination 
conducted by papers. 


Joint action of 
Department and 
Intermediate 
Board not 
desirable. 


The relations 
between - the 
Department and 
the Royal 
Veterinary 
College. 


Statement as to 
position and 
requirements of 
the Veterinary 
College. 


337. 'I here is nothing to" show that this joint work as regards science 
classes m secondary Schools between the Department and the Intermediate 
Beard was ever intended in the framing of the Act. An opinion has been 
expressed before in this report, which is here repeated, that the Inspectors of 
the Department might be more usefully employed in the supervision of 
practical technical instruction for the working classes— that is the classes Who 
in Ireland ought to be at work, and who would most eagerly and most thank- 
fully go to work and stay at work if an opportunity were to present itself, 
the supervision and administration of such Secondary Education iff considered 
to be outside the province of the. Department and to be undesirable. 

The. Royal Veterinary, College of Ireland. 

338. By section 1 6 (1) (a) of the Act of 1899 it was enacted as follows 

' placed at . th ® dis P osal of tlie Department by this part of the Act shall be 

applied for the purposes and in the proportions following 

W A J2K/ na +T hich S , ha11 n " fc ’ s , ave ' vith the concurrence of the Agricultural Board, 
h^lX5 ^ - ' San , P °T ls ’ 8h * U be applied for the Impose of providing suitable 
buildings, fittings, and appliances for the Royal Veterinary College of Ireland.” 

0 n^l he p'?L P - ar r me ? t W l- S als ° authoriseci by section 16 (1) (g) to apply the 
surplus of their funds subject to the concurrence of the Agricultural Board 
tor the purposes of agriculture ; and by the 30th section of the Act the 
; P«y*es °f agriculture” include the aiding, improving and developing the 

breeding of horses, cattle and other live stock. 

iVo+f ^ Nixon, Bart., f.k.q.c.p.i., M.i).,the Presidentof the Boyal 

Veterinary College of Ireland, made a veiy. full and clear, statement to the 
otnmi ee o Inquiry as. to the work, position and requirements of the .College. 
16 fnfol estl oiate for the costof oonstruetion'and equipment of the College 
was £22,290, and. the cost of the site was £3,000. An estimate for £6,000 for 
further necessary buildings has also been made. The total capital sum required 
ereforeauiounts.to. £31,290. The Department paid the £ 15 , 0 Q 0 .mentioned 
m e Act, and a further sum of £5,000 was also paid with the concurrence qf 
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the Agricultural Board. The Royal Dahlia Society contributed a surd of 
£1 000° The contributions accordingly amount to £21,000 — leaving a Cap ^“ 
deficiency of £10,020. or say £10,000 in round figures. The Governors have gjf egeu 
approached the Department with a request for a further grant of £10,000 to 
cover the cost of erecting a museum and library, with buildings for observing 
the action of toxins and anti-toxins, a method of investigation intimately 
bound up with the practice of Veterinary medicine. 

■up At the starting of the College a few years ago it was estimated that, Yearly main. 

In addition to the fees of students, a sum estimated at £400 a year would be 
earned by receiving animals for treatment in the buildings of the College— m College _ 
fact that pay-wards would be established producing that estimated income tor 
the Colleo-e and at the same time affording most valuable clmique lor the 
crofessors and students. This proposal, however, met with the strongest 
onoosition from the Veterinary profession in Ireland, and the Governors came 
to the conclusion that it would be desirable for them to abandon this portion 
of their scheme. They then approached the Department, from which they 
then, and indeed at all times, received a most friendly and sympathetic 
heavinv. An unfortunate misunderstanding however arose, as air Utiristopher 
Nixonand Professor Cunningham, after an interview with the Secretary of the H081-58. 

Department, assumed that their request for an annual grant of £400 would be 14035. 

acceded to, and that the College would be enabled to drop the portion of their 
scheme which was objected to. It seems to' have been a mistake to assume, ■ t 

without formal ratification from the Department, that the Secretary s promise 
settled the matter, whether it was a definite promise of toe £400 a year (as they 
thought) or a personal assent to the merits of their claim with a promise of assist- 
ance on his part. Upon the faith of what was deemed to te a definite promise ot 
the sum of £400 a year Sir Christopher Nixon and Professor Cunningham on 
the 2nd February, 1903, persuaded their fellow Governors to abandon that 
part of their scheme which may briefly be alluded to as the pay- ward proposal 
At ah interview between the Vice-President and the Secretary of the Depart- 
merit and the Governors of the College on the 2nd September 1904 the 

Vice-President stated in reference to the promised annual grant that he waa 

Unaware of such an undertaking being, given by the Department and, in 
reference to this statement, the following letter was written by Sir Chnstophei 
Nixon-:— r . . 

“ 2 Merrion Square, Dublin, ■ 

“ September 5 th, 1904. 

"TteiE Mr Gill, — T think it is my duty in the interests of the Veterin^'&Uege to of gir 

Stearin* up an important source of income, namely, fees deniable from practice ana &ptEmberj 190 4. 

' Board of Governor, of tl.e Collage sin the. M.So»nd»n,, mnl ' 

to my Board and in the scheme fa. t he wo ta n of tte ^ „f 

held on the 9th September, 1902, after details Bern gr , ottake int0 consideration 

the College, the for Ihe abandonment by the College of fees 

the yearly grant promised by the ep understanding that the following 

, derivable from practice and subscntors It v.s npm ■ m 

resolution, proposed by me and seconded y been S rai ^ d , it was resolved, that in 

vhrw (rf^^expres^d^lMU^of thg^o^ege/^Hav^^r^ard 

•: under 

'Veterinary College in* .United 
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Sir C. Nixon’s 
letter of 1 ltli 
Octobf r, 1905, 
and reply. 


.Further corres- 
pondence between 
Department and 
Veterinary 
College. 


Kingdom -which is capable of doing its work with efficiency without external aid an 1 't • 
not unreasonable to expect that a College in which twenty-five out of forty Gove'rnoi ** ** 
practically nominated by the Government of the country, should obtain sufficient fin 
support to provide it with what is absolutely essentia] for its success— buildings, equip® f 
and endowment. In conclusion may I be permitted to quote some remarks made bv n’ 
Vice-President of the Department at the opening of the College buildings on the 1st Oct h & 
1902. After alluding to the grant by the Department of £20,000 towards buildimreand 
equipment expenses, Sir Horace Plunkett said : 1 With regavd to the further benefits th t 
might be expected from the Department he was not in a position to commit anybody jj 
could not apply any further sums to the purpose without getting the consent of the Agricultural 
Board, whose consent he had to get to the payment of the extra £5,000. But whenever th 
Department could make a sound case the Board always unlocked the Treasury and gave tl & 
all the money that was required to perform any public service demonstrated to be usefuT 
And if this College could show that the great National interest in which the Department a d 
the College were jointly concerned demanded a further expenditure, he was perfectly certa'in 
that the Agricultural Board would not stand in the way.’ 

“ It was in accordance with the spirit of these remarks that the deputation from the- 
Governors approached the Department on Friday last. 


“T. 


P. Gill, Esq., Secretary, 
“Department of Agriculture 


“Believe me, dear Mr. Gill, 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“ (Signed), C. J. Nixon. 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland.’’ 


Gtter on] y an acknowledgment was received, and on 

the 11th October, 1905, the Governors again approached the Department and 
addressed a very long letter, which appears in extemo at pages 792 and 793 
° f A 3 Evi< J eDce - TIie following answer was sent by the Department- 

on the 24th November, 1905, and other correspondence is added with explan- 
atory remarks, all taken from the evidence of Sir Christopher Nixon 


“ Department i 


" No. 26587/05. 
“ Sir, 


' Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 

“ Upper Merrion-street, Dublin, 

“ 24th November, 1905. 


With reference to your letter of the 11th ultimo, on the subject of increased provision for 
buddings and other purposes of the Royal Veterinary College of Ireland, I have to acquaint 
yoii that the Department will be glad to receive from the Board of Governors of the College 
particulars as to the precise proposals of the Governors in regard to each of the requirements 
now put forward, m the light of the experience that has been gained since the opening of the 
College, together with an estimate of the cost of each requirement. 


“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your obedient Servant, 

“ T. P. Gill, Secretary- 

“ Sir Christopher Nixon, M.D., 

President of the Board of Governors of the Royal Veterinary College of Ireland, 
Pembroke and Shelbourne-road, Dublin.” 

342. This letter was duly considered at a meeting of the Governors held 
• U ^ em ‘ :,er 15th, 1905, and again a resolution was passed unanimously to- 
the efl ec t that the plans already submitted for the completion of the College 
+ , u,i diugs are those most suitable, and that the Governors earnestly urged upon 
the Department the importance of carrying out these plans without further 
delay. Not hearing from the Department in reply to the letter enclosing 
copy of this resolution, the Principal of the College wrote to the Secretary of 
the Department, asking for an interview in the hope that some modus, 
mwndi might be reached. To this application the following letter was 
received ; — . ‘ ° 

“ Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, 

"Dear Sir “Dublin, 6th January, 1906. 

“ With reference to Professor Mettam’s letter of the 30th ultimo on the subject of the 
(opresentation of the Board of Governors of the Royal Veterinary College respecting the 
College buildings, Mr. Gill desires me to say that he will be glad to see you and Professor 
Mettam on Wednesday next, the 10th instant, at 12 o’clock, on this subject. Mr. Gill hopes 
that this will meet your convenience. 
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“ Mr. Gill would like to know, before the interview (1) whether the Governors have made 
any efforts, and, if so, with what results, to obtain the aid from other sources than the 
Department’s funds that it was suggested to them they should make when last they visited 
the Department ; and (2) which of the works proposed by the Governors they regard as of the 
greatest urgency. _ . , , 

“ Mr. Gill would also be glad to receive the plans and estimates in connection with tne 
proposals of the Governors before Wednesday next. . 

“ Mr. Gill has also written asking Professor Mettam to come at the time I have mentioned. 

“ I am, 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“Robert H. Lee. 

“ Sir Christopher Nixon, m.d., etc., etc.” 


343. The interview took place on the day appointed, the Governors being Interview on the 
represented by Sir Christopher Nixon and the Principal, the Department, by 1Q06 , “j 8 ’ 
the Secretary, Professor Campbell, and Mr. Cantrell ; the situation was fully su t se ’quenc letter 
discussed, and some modification of the plans submitted were considered, from the Depavt- 
l't was not deemed prudent to press on behalf of the College for the carrying ment. 
out of the plaus submitted in their entirety, hut the tone of the interview 
was of a more or less encouraging nature. It was therefore with consider- 
able surprise that the Governors, after all the conferences which had taken 
place between the Department and the College, and the expense incurred in 
procuring plans, the following letter was received from the Department. : 

“Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

“ Upper Merrion-street, Dublin, 

“No. 9385/06. “26th May , 1906. 

“ I have to inform you that the application of the Governors of the Royal Veterinaiy 
College of Ireland for a grant to enable them to complete the buildings of the College and to 
provide the necessary equipment has been duly considered by the Department. in view of 
• the fact that the College has already benefited largely from the Departments endowment, 
and this fund is now barely sufficient to meet the demands upon it, the Department and the 
Agricultural Board are of opinion that the College authorities should endeavour to obtain a 
part of its requirements from other sources, of which the Ireland Development Grant was 

suggested ^ ^ that jf j fc can g e 6 hcwn that many students trained at the College will 
take service under the Army Veterinary Department this fact might be made the basis of a 
claim for contribution in aid of the funds of the College from the War Office, 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your obedient Servant, 

" T. P. Gill, Secretary. 

*• The Principal, Royal Veterinary College, Dublin,” 


344. Sir Christopher Nixon did not think it necessary to add further to Observations 
the history of the relations between the College and the Department, but he 11 

observed, in connection with the suggestion of obtaining apart of their require- 
ments from other sources besides that of the Department, that it would appear 
from Sec. 5 and Sub-sec. (3), Sec. 6 of Parti, of the Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction Act, and Sub-Sec. (5), Sec. 16, Part II., that ample power exists- 
under the Act for applying money in aid of a Veterinary College it the exist- 
ence, of this power were not shown by increasing the sum mentioned m the- 
Act for providing buildings, etc., tor the College from fifteen to twenty 
thousand nounds. It was hardly probable, under the circumstances, the 
Governors‘thought, that any other public body would distribute the funds at 
its disposal for the benefit of an institution, provision for the maintenance of 
which has been made by Act of Parliament. 


C.'- 


345. It was further stated by Sir Christopher Nixon that the Royal Position of 
Veterinary College, London, receives " a Treasury grant of 1800 a year 1 
and that the principal College in Scotland was largely endowed by the late Scotland, and 
Professor Dick. Sir Christopher Nixon adds ; — • • - statement as to f 

« 14065 (part of).— It can hardly be expected that the Irish College will hold its own if, as far P ‘JJ 1 ®?. {£ 
as extra aid is concerned, it occupies a position of isolation, and that its sole source of income in8n Allege, 
should be derivable from students’ fees, especially havmg regard to the fact that the country 
which it serves is almost purely agricultural in its nature I shall only add that the 
management of the College has been conducted upon the most economic principles, Up to the 
present the Governors have not had any paid official to take charge of the clerical work of 
the College such being undertaken by the Principal without salary. The responsible duties 
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Action of tie 
Agricultural 
Board in the 
matter. 


Present position 
as to yearly grant. 


of treasurer, with the considerable amount of labour aucl expenditure of time involved in 
investigating tbe accounts of the College, preparing them for audit, etc., has been most kindly- 
undertaken by one of the Governors, Professor Carroll, without fees of any kind, and I can 
truly say since the foundation of the College no expenditure has been incurred except what 
was essential for the carryiug on of its work. I believe I express the views of those with 
whom [ have the honour to be associated in the government of the College when I say that 
hut one spirit has animated us to make it not merely a durable institution, but one which will 
hold a high place amongst the scientific bodies in Ireland. But, if one m iy be permitted to 
use a homely expression, we cannot make bricks without straw, If a Veterinary College has 
a utilitarian object it must receive support in proportion to the benefits which it confers, and 
it would be to the last extent unreasonable if the Board of Governors were left to provide a 
highly expensive form of technical education, with results pregnant with good to the country 
at large, without adequate endowment-. It is manifestly the duty of the Governors to make 
their position quite clear, and to show that however desirous they may have been of carrying 
to a successful issue the establishment of a Veterinary College for Ireland, they most respect 
fully submit that it lies largely in the hands of the Department bo determine whether our 
work in the future is to be fruitful or barren of results. 

■d **99®- (Mr, Ogilvie ). — I should like to be quite clear, I may be stupid in the matter. 
But is it correct that you have received in all from the Department £20,0001— We have. 

“ 14067. And £1,000 from the Royal Dublin Society? — Yes. 

“14068. And you have spent on buildings -about £19,0001— It is hardly correct to say 
that ye have spent on buildings as much as that, because we had to provide a site and tem- 
par . fc °* ’"'Mch have been removed. But the expenditure so far has been 
19,000 Spent . from tke De P ai-fc ment, and £1,000 from the Royal Dublin Society. 

‘ 14069. So that there is roughly a thousand pounds in hand 1— Yes. 

14070. But the further extension of buildings and equipments required would run to 
something like £ 10,000 or £1 1,000 1—1 think about £10,000. Of course, it would not carrv 
out what was the original plan of the Governors. The original plan of the Governors was 
thi3 ( explains on map). The original plan would have given a College complete in every 
T63pect wuich would have been a credit to the country. But acting on the suggestion of the 
.Department we thought that was a little too expensive. What is now proposed is to leave 
-tue Principal in his wretched outhouse for the present until better times oorae; and in place 
•of completing the buildings in front we propose to complete a quadrangle by having the 
■buildings behind the Principal’s grounds. That will give us a lecture room, museum and 
.boardroom, and it will cost, roughly, with equipment, about £10,01)0. We shall be satisfied 
•when we get that and £400 a year, and wait for a further increase of our yearly o-rant. 

.. " 4*071. With reference to the annual expenditure, you estimate that with £400 a year and 
. un possession of the buildings such as you would be in possession of when you completed this 
contemplated extension, you would he able to refcaiu the confidence of the students of Ireland 
■at any rate and keep up a considerable College 1— Certainly. 

14072 That is to say you would have an income from these which, added to £400 a 
Ireland^— Yes'’ 70U “ * p0iltl0a fco maintaia a Nation^ Veterinary College creditable to 


346. Turning now from the correspondence and from the evidence of Sir 
Christopher Nixon, the question of making- a capital and an annual grant is to 
be inquired into as between the Department and the Agricultural Board. In 
the month of March, 1906, the Vice-President, after full consideration of the 
nutter, recoin ue ruled, as regards the application for a capital grant, the Board 
to concur in the making of a grant not exceeding .£10,000 to the College 
for buildings and equipment on the express condition that the Governors we're 
not to make any further application to the Department for a period of twenty 
years. As regards an annual grant the Vice-President further proposed that 
a sum not exceeding £2'00 a year should be paid to the College for the purpose 
of research work, to be ; done on the requisition of the Department. The 
Board unreservedly agreed to the Vice-President’s proposal regarding the 
annual grant of £200; but it considered, as regards the £10,000, that an. 
effort should be made by the Governors to obtain the money from the Ireland 
Development Grant, and that meanwhile the question of a further grant from 
the Department's funds should be postponed. It rather looked as if the Board 
was favourable to the granting of a sum of £10,000, but that it thought it would 
be. well that the College should try to get it elsewhere first. °It mav be 
stated here though out of sequence of time, that an application was made as 
suggested, but that it was refusfed. 

347. At the time when this Committee ceased to take evidence the position 
between, the Department and the Royal Veterinary College was' that the 
application for £400 a year had been dealt with by a grant of £200. a, year, 
but no announcement had been made to the College, as appears from the 
following evidence given by Mr.: T. P. Gill . on the 22nd of November,, 19.G6:— 

. .“17127.; (Mr. Micks ).— Before you leave that,, the letter that was written b.y the.- Depart- 
ment to Sir Christopher Nixon recently does not make any mention of the- fact that the 
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Board sanctioned paj ment of £200 a year for scientific research 1 — It was intended to be 
communicated to them when we had heard the success of their efforts to obtain aid from 
other funds and when we would be in a position to announce the aid, generally, that we 
would give. 

“ 17128. But there was a grant made and sanctioned by the Board of Agriculture of £200 
a year which has not yet been paid to the College ? — No ; that is part and parcel of the whole 
recommendation, as you will see if you look at the Minutes, 

« 17129. I have looked into the Minutes very carefully and I have seen that the Board 
passed a recommendation for a new £200 a year to the College, and that the fact of that 
amount having been sanctioned by the Board was not notified to Sir Christopher Nixon ? — 
It was not considered necessary to do so until we heard from them as to their application 


elsewhere. , 

« 17130. Ts that sum of £200 a year now at their disposal for scientific research under the 
sanction of the Board of Agriculture 1— Yes. 

“ 17131. Quite recently. That was in April,* 19061— Yes ; that is a contingent grant. 
We expected, long before this to have had some answer from them. 

”17132. Did you say it was a contingent giant? — It was part and parcel of the whole 
scheme that they put before the Board for aid to the College. If you look at our Minutes you 
will see that that is so. The Board dealt with the scheme as a whole and did not necessarily 
grant the £200. 

« 17133. I think you will find that the £200 is separate altogether from everything else 
they applied for— the £400 and £10,000?— As 3 have said, it was not intended to be 
explained to Sir Christopher Nixon in that letter. I think a good deal, if I may say so, of 
this difficulty has arisen necessarily from the fact- that Sir Christopher Nixon is an exceed- 
ingly busy man. The Veterinary College is not altogether his sole pre-occupation, and 
perhaps he has not been able to do all that he would have done otherwise. 

“ 17134. Have you the Minutes there before you? — I have not. We did not, you know, 
communicate the Minute to the Governors. That is not our custom. Here is an extract 
from the letter : — ‘ The Department and the Agricultural Board are of opinion that the 
College authorities should endeavour to obtain a part of its requirements from other sources, 
of which the Irish Development Grant is suggested as one.’ And then follows a suggestion 
about applying to the War Office. The date is 20tli April,* 1906. 

“ 17135. What page is the Minute 1 

” 17136. (Mr. Brown') It is page 260. ( Witness ).— The matter is not closed at present. 

It is pending the answer of the Governors. 

•« 17137. (Mr. Micks ). — That has not been communicated to them yet ?— Because we nave, 
been expecting to get into closer communication. „ 

« 17138. But you will be able to give it to them. That is not contingent on anything. 


348. The claim for a grant of £10,000 -was not refused by the Agricultural 
Board, but merely postponed. It is believed that a grant of £5,000 has quite 
recently been approved of, but it is presumed that all the funds requisite for 
the necessary buildings and their equipment will be supplied -without undue 
delay from some public source or other. If the Department, or the 
Government, satisfies itself that a further annual grant is indispensable to the 
efficient working of the College on satisfactory lines, no doubt a further grant 
will be made to guard against the possibility of such an irrational aet as the 
founding of a Veterinary College without adequate buildings -and equipment 
to keen abreast of the advances of Veterinary medicine, or without such an 
income as would be necessary to attract and retain the services of men of 
eminence as Veterinary Surgeons. 


Metropolitan School of Art at Dublin. 


349. An unexplained and most extraordinary delay, having regard to the 
interests of the pupils, lias occurred iu filling up the post of Head Master 
-of the Metropolitan School of Art at Dublin, an office which has been vacant 
since the death of. the last Head Master in August, 1905. The following 
is Mr. Gill's evidence on the subject : — 


“ The Headmaster in tire School of Art died in the midst of a scheme of reorganisation 
that we had under consideration, and that suspended work for the time being. 

« 17090. (Mr. Micks). What was the date of his death? — He is dead a considerable 

”‘17091 About how iongf— August, 1905. In the meantime a Committee of Inquiry 
into the position of the Royal Hibernian Academy, which was also asked to take note of the 
possible relations between that Academy and the School of Art, was appointed, and we were 
working at a certain stage when the Committee arose j 

“ 17092 You were one of the members of the Committee. 1— No, I was not. Sir George 
Holmes of the Board of Works, Lord Windsor, Lord Westmeath, Mr. J. P. Boland, m.p., 
and Mr Justice Madden, were members. We were unofficially informed that the Committee 
was making important recommendations with regard to our School of Art, and we were 
asked not to proceed with the development of the School pending the receipt of their report. 
Month after month we were expecting and we asked for that report, but from one cause or 
•another, amongst them the fact of- Lord Windsor’s getting ill, I believe, tne report has been 
* March, not ApriL 
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delayed, and I am given to understand chat it will be ready within the next week, and it 
will then be possible to consider the recommendations and for the organisation of the school 
to be proceeded with. 

“ 17093. The appointment was not delayed owing to any reorganisation of the whole 
arrangements? — Well, it was delayed on that account. The question of the nature of the 
duties of a headmaster of such a school was one of those considered by this Committee and 
reported upon, and this was represented to us. 

“17094. You were not waiting till another official retired under the 65 Rule? No- 

there was no such official in the school. Mr. Brenan was the last official of the school to* 
retire under that rule." 


350. The evidence of Mr. Fletcher, Assistant Secretary for Technical 
Instruction, on this subject, is as follows: — 

“ 2683. (Mr. Micks ). — Why has that School been left for a whole year without a head- 
master? — For the reason I have just mentioned — the difficulty of finding at the salary we 
were able to offer a man having the qualifications. 

“ 2684. (Mr. Ogilvie). — What is the salary? — From £600, by £25 increases, to £700. 

“ 2685. (Mr. Micks). — Have you advertised for it? — No. 

“ 2686. Have you have had applications for it?— Many. 

“ 2687. The appointment has not been made at all events ? — The appointment lias not been 
made. We are very desirous of making it. We had decided on a gentleman that we thought 
would have done this work excellently, but there was a financial difficulty about his appoint- 
ment. He wanted more than the Treasury allowed. 

“ 2688. It is a serious matter that a school like the Metropolitan School of Art should be 
without a headmaster for a whole year?— Well, there is a good assistant master there. An 
institution of that kind is not like an ordinary secondary school in which the headmaster 
must pull together all the parts of the work. It goes on very much like the Royal C illecm of 
Science, with separate branches of work and separate teachers. The teaching has been 
supplemented of course. 

“ 2689. (Mr. Ogilvie). — The assistant master has been acting as headmaster, and you have 
been supplying temporary additions to relie\e him of his ordinary work, or to relieve someone 
else to relieve him ? — I am not saying that the existing state of things is satisfactory. 

“ 2690. (Mr. Micks ). — Is it not most unusual that a school of art should be left like that for 
a year without a headmaster? — I cannot generalise as I know of only one other institution 
like that. 

“2691. Did you take exceptional measures to try and get the Treasury to increase the 
salary? — Yes. 

“ 2692. Will the sum that has been voted by Parliament for the salary be surrendered to the 
Treasury ? — Yes, in respect of that year. 

“ 2<>93. (Mr. Ogilvie). — It probably has been surrendered?— Yes. Mr. Micks is aware that 
any voted money must be surrendered if not used. I ought to say also, that in certain items 
of the vote, where we spent more than the estimate, we can transfer, and we have done so. 
As a matter of fact, in our secondary schools science and art vote, we wanted £17,000. The 
Treasury thought £15,000 would be sufficient, but as a matter of fact we required £19,500 
and that was found. 

" ®9^' v * e 'S ‘ — Altogether you have not done so badly during the past year. 

' 2694. (Mr. Micks).— You would not say it was not bad to have the school without a head- 
* who, e year?— Oh, yes ; the inference might be that it was neglected. 

-695. No, but that it was not at its full efficiency— It won’t be at its full efficiency for 
imanv vears. J 


It is believed that even up to the present time (May, 1907), the vacancy 
has not been filled. J 


The Museum of Science and Art. 

351. There has been considerable friction between the Department and the 
Board of Visitors of the Museum of Science and Art at Dublin. Three of the 
Visitors gave evidence upon the subject, namely, Mr. C®sar Litton Falkiner, 
Sir Howard Grubb, and Sir James Creed Meredith. Their evidence had 
reference to the relations existing generally between the Visitors and the 
Department, and also to an incident with reference to the erection of new 
buddings for the Loyal College of Science. Mr. Gill explains the position of 
the Visitors m the following evidence : — 

“ 791. (Mr. Ogilvie ) I observe that we are not likely to have any other officer before us 
who will deal particularly witn the Museum or the Geological Survey, and I should like to 
ask one or two questions on that. With regard to tl.e Museum, would you kindly tell us the 
functions of the Visitors ? I understand the Museum is directly under the Director of the 
Museum, but between the Department and the Director, and available for reference by the 
Department, there is a Board of Visitors ? — YeR. 

“ 792. I should like to know their functions ?— They visit the Museum from time to time 
and make representations or reports to the Department, and the Department considers their 
recommendations, and prints their reports in the annual general report 
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“793. Do the Visitors meet or visit the Museum at any prescribed dates ? — No, they arrange 
that themselves. 

“ 794. Their action in the way of criticism or initiative is quite independent of any reference 
by the Department ? — It is. 

“ 795. Are the Visitors selected by the Department? — No, the Visitors had existence as a 
body before the Department was created, and the appointment of the Visitors remains as it 
was then ; they are selected by the Crown, in this instance, acting through the Irish 
Government. There are a certain number nominated by the Royal Dublin Society, and a 
certain number by the Royal Irish Academy, collections from these two bodies having been 
handed over at one time to the charge of the Science and Art Department and placed in the 
Museum. 

“ 796. The Board of Visitors may be expected to consist of people who are selected, so many 
by a body representative of the interests of science and by another body representative of 
interest in art and by the Crown, which presumably would be advised as to the directions in 
which it was important that Museum work should be represented ; the Board may therefore 
be taken to be more or less a Board of experts qualified to criticise or suggest upon matters 
referring to the policy of the work of the Museum? — I don’t know whether they would 
describe themselves as a Board of experts. They are a Board of gentlemen who are mostly 
highly educated men, some of whom have direct knowledge, applicable to the Museum, 
scientific and other knowledge ; they are not all experts. 

“ 797. I did not mean experts devoting their professional time to particular subjects, but 
men who had a special knowledge of the departments? — Yes; that would be the intention 
with which the Board would be constituted. 

“ 798. Asa matter of fact do the Board of Visitors make suggestions to the Department for 
the development of the Museum or does the Department consult them in any way in reference 
to possible developments 1 — They make reports periodically to the Department embodying re- 
commendations of various kinds, some of which the Department find it impossible to carry out — 
for example sometimes recommending increases of the staff, and, as you are aware, the Treasury 
has to be considered in connection with such recommendations, and it is not always found 
possible to act upon them. 

“ ? 99. But as to the development of one section or another, do you find they are a body who 
are of value as referees? — We have not felt it necessary to make special reference to them 
on these points so far. The Museum is administered by, on the whole, a very competent staff, 
consisting of the Director, and a certain number of keepers, who are in touch with the Board 
of Visitors as well as with the Department. We refer reports to them for observations from 
time to time, and communicate with them with reference to any recommendations that they 
may have made. 

“ 800. That is to say if they have made a recommendation which necessitated an application 
to the Treasury for a further staff and the Treasury had made certain replies you might refer 
it to the Board of Visitors and say, ‘ What have you got to say to this?’ — Yes.” 


352. Mr. C. Litton Falkiner explained in his evidence the mode of forma- 
tion and the duties of the Board of Visitors, quoting Lord Sandon’s letter : — 

“ 13710 (part of). — The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education wish it to be dis- 
tinctly understood that they in no way undervalue the eminent services which the Royal 
Dublin Society and the Royal Irish Academy have rendered to Ireland. They trust that 
these services may still be continued. Their lordships also earnestly desire to retain the 
advantage of the assistance and ability which the continued co-operation of the Society with 
the Government in this more extensive national undertaking will afford, and in order to aid 
them in the Science and Art Museum, Natural History collection, and Botanical Gardens, 
they propose to constitute a Board of Visitors consisting of twelve members, four nominated 
by the Lord Lieutenant, five by the Royal Dublin Society, and three by the Royal Irish 
Academy, the members to be appointed for a limited time, but to be eligible for re-election, 
and the President to be elected annually by the Board. The duties of the Board Visitors 
would be to make annual returns to the Science and Art Department, which would be laid 
before Parliament, on the condition, management, and requirements of the Museum, and to 
advise on points affecting the administration.’ There was an agreement arrived at with the 
Royal Dublin Society under that letter in 1881, and there was considerably later a si m ila r 
agreement arrived at with the Royal Irish Academy I think in 1890. The collections of 
the Royal Irish Academy were the subject of a separate arrangement, embodied in a separate 
agreement, by which the Academy collection was treated as being m a similar position to 
that of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, whose collection came under Government 
custody in 1851. In 1878, after the passing of the Museum Act, the Board of Visitors was 
formally constituted, and I might point out that the section of the Museum Act relative to 
the Board of Visitors follows the precise words of the definition of the functions i that is 
given in Lord Sandon’s letter. The Visitors consider that by the terms of Lord faandon s 
fetter, and especially by the bestowal on the Royal Dublin Society of the right to 
nominate five and the Royal Irish Academy of the right to nominate three of the twelve 
members it was intended to preserve the interests and the counsels of these corporations in 
the management of the institutions with which the Board was concerned. The names of 
those first nominated to serve as Visitors were representative persons of the day, and their 
names in themselves indicate the character of the men whose cooperation the Government 
desired to secure— the Duke of Leinster, the Earl of Rosse, Lord Powerscourt, Lord 
Ardilaun, Sir Robert Kane, Sir Charles Lanyon, Sir Samuel Ferguson, Dr. Jellett, Professor 
Reynolds, and others. I go on to point out that owing to the looseness of that definition, 
which I read to you in Lord Sandon’s letter, of the powers of the Board of Visitors, nameiy, 
that the duties of the Board of Visitors would be to make annual reports which would be 
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laid before Parliament on the conditions, management, and requirements of the 
that is clear enough— ‘and to advise on points affecting the administration it i um “~ 


that under that there might easdy arise as between the Science and Alt Den.rim, ,° b ™ ns 
Department of Agriculture and the Visitors— they are curiously open words LitSL” 
arise that the Department would take one view of the matters affectum the 
and the Board of Visitors another." 8 “ 8 »d m »istration 

353. The same witness also explained the feeling of the Board of 
towards the Administration of the Department Visit °™ 

■‘13715 (pt of).— The demand of the Boai-d of Visit™, was that if a body whose value 
an Advisory Committee was so strongly emphasised by the Government at tile tSe „t 
transfer of the Museum to the State, and whose importance has been ranstantlv reel? ‘ h ? 
by successive Governments, was a necessary part of the system set np in 1877 its toira™? 
even more clearly demonstrated as to the management of the Mnsehin, under the D™,.? 
ment of Agriculture It was certain that the Director, who was the officer vesooncihR t 
the management of the Museum, would always have behind him the assistaneTrf th» A? 
and experience m matters of Art and Science which the South Kensington Denart.aent h,‘d 
at its command No .such Ms.stance appeam to he available under the presen? ays em Sf 
far as the Visitor are aware the Department of Agriculture has not now and™. hi 
bad among its staff, any officer possessing training or experience in museum ei £ as 

than the officers of the Mnsejm itself who were handed over wTX toS tot' 
Department Nor does it appear from any of the Reports or journals p“Sd b vth 
Department that any adequate consideration has ever been given bv the n.™ . 67 ‘ b ? 
Agriculture to that portion of its varied functions. Onr S S?Ms_that tW T ° f 

of Agriculture hy a very large and varied number of S„S, to^dt^d Zl 
duties are in the fust instance not particularly relevant to or nartiouhrlv ui™!,. “ ‘ f® 
with, the business of auperinteuding a Museum, and it is the riew of tlnflBoard 
that, without m the least desiring to overlook it, probably its principal officers beuSfnT 
alive to the importance of maintaining the Museum, still they have-not been shle ? f ‘ l7 
proper attention and their constitution is not one thai enabled T«to S 
that properly ought to be given, to such a Museum as the Museum of Sriento and Irt T 
such circumstances and not having these facilities for supervising the MusSm iTwotld s» 
natural that recourse would have been lmd by the Deuartment to »h. „ v, ~ jld s «“» 

representative of the scientific and learned societies of Trehnd ® ^-operation of a body, 
the administrative authority with SUSSES 

^T"dis» 

assigned. These, reasons have nof as a nile been ’assigned fn ! ^ Sh °V M bave beea 

occasion the Board of Visitors were verv ’ rrm ,,,vi 0 ,. !1 vj d ’ d ’ n , ot onl y ®°>. but oa a recent 
that certain paragraphs which the Visitors on their at , re ? ei . viug a suggestion 

Report to be submitted to r ? s .P onsiblb V bad inserted in their 

Department Such a f COrdimce wifcb ** views of the 

and duties entrusted to them 1 To alter RenovK entire i miSCOnC0ptlOn ° f fcbe powers 
Department would be to ** ** ^ ° f ** 

354. Ifo T. P. Gill deals with the views of the Visitors as follows 

Mr. Litton Falkiner brough t"before S uT a P nmte jSJ 1 sb °" ld lik . e to draw your attention. 
Museum Board of Visitor* was constituted and « tUe ori g lual letter by which the 

had not been consulted in the way tS he safd tbf ^ e f admin “n, and that they 
consulted 1 — Well, I have a printed document hlf letter contemplated their being 
pondence with the Science aad^rt Department in' insisting of a precis of corn* 
as to the functions of the Board of^Ttors’ of fT 0ur De P artment existed, 

Gardens, and precisely the same points were raised Museum and Royal Botanic 

were dealt with by the Department that then hadtontrJ® ?£ M ' d ° f VlSltors then > and fcbe y 
obliged to deal with them. The Visitors comnlained ti th ® satne wa ^ tIlat we have been 
and the Department replied that the Department w! 155 i^® 7 7*? n °? ade( l uatel y consulted 
work, and added, ‘Their lordships wiU rrlarlUr WS -i1l 7 and directly responsible for this 
Visitors, and will/ from time to ffe £ 7 ^ the,U8elves of the assistance of the 
affecting the administration of the Mhw,™ °^ casi °u arises,, ask them to advise on points 
advice were to be extended to matters of adtrdnfJT « a PP eai ’ s to tbeir lordships that if this 
to their lordships, confusion and difficult^ u ratl0n independently and without reference 
Department.’ That correspZdC f t0 the direcfc responsibility of the 

Department, and ultimately Mr Aclunrl TT, a T i? I1 S tlme wifc b the Science and Art 

that any ideas put forward by them in thdr Annif^-J 18160 / 8 that tbey might rest assured 
and he added, ‘We are glad to see that such wou l d receive consideration; 

•our predecessors.’ Now, precisely the „ Q i P ?• . e beon received and considered by 
Visitors of the Museum, although the exists between us and the Board of 

Channel. We have always given— and T™ ° n tbe s P ot a:nd n °t across the 

of your previous, examination— careful nnrl - K . . laet rather came out in the course 
the Visitors of the Museum put forward onscien tious consideration to anything that 
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“ 17113. Have you carried out any of the changes which they suggested ? — Any of them 
that were practicable. Some of them referred to matters that the Board of Works could 
deal with, and we have always put the thing before the Board of Works where they were 
concerned. It is not always possible for the Department itself to carry out things that are 
suggested. Other authorities have sometimes to be consulted, and I may say that we have 
put forward any recommendation of the Visitors that seemed to us to be practical — and that 
refers to a considerable number of them. 

“17114. The recommendations that rested within your own power and which were found 
to be advisable you have put into operation ? — Always. 

“17115. And there have been such ? — There have been some.” 

355. One definite matter that caused much friction between the Depart- 
ment and the Board of Visitors was the neglect to comply with the very 
strong desire of the Board of Visitors to inspect the plans of the new College of 
Science which is being built within a very short distance of the Museum, and 
it was feared that light would be seriously interfered with by the new building. 
Sir James Creed Meredith thus referred to the question at issue : — 

“ I would like to say a word about the plans. These plans were discussed in the members’ 
room in the House of Commons three years ago. 1 cannot lay my hand on it. I cannot say 
definitely we got a promise we were to see the plans, but from the time they were sent to the 
House of Commons we have been perpetually asking to have an opportunity of seeing the plans, 
and the impression on my mind is we were either told we would see them, or communications 
were so couched as to lead us to infer we were to see the plans. I think you will all agree 
it was essential that a Board charged with the duties we were charged with should have an 
opportunity of judging for themselves as to whether the buildings that were going to be put 
up would interfere with the Museum. 

“13792. {Chairman ). — I don’t in the least wonder at your being very anxious to see 
them ? — I don’t know whether you have quite present to your mind that a good deal of the 
space in the present Museum was some property which originally belonged to the Royal 
Dublin Society, and was transferred under the Act of 1877 to the Board of Works. They 
were made owners of the property, but they were made owners for the purpose of the 
Museum. Now, I happened to hear accidentally early in May last that a portion of the 
ground that was occupied by the workshops of the Museum and which was part of the ground 
that was so transferred by che Royal Dublin Society was being made use of by the Board of 
Works for a portion of the site for the College of Science, and it appeared to me that was 
directly opposed to the Act of 1877. Therefore I wrote to Mr. White a letter on the 18th 
May, asking that he would communicate with our President and have a special meeting of 
the Board of Visitors called for the purpose of investigating the matter. It turned out to be 
exactly as I had heard it was, that they were going to take part of that ground, and at the 
last meeting of the Board, within the last three weeks or so, there was a communication from 
the Board of Works which makes the matter entirely satisfactory, because although they 
have taken for the College of Science building part of the site of the two workshops they 
have given, for the purpose of the extension of the Museum, in. a different part of the 
Museum ground to replace that which they have taken, so that in that way they must have 
to give and take. 

“ 13793. (Mr. Micks ) — Are you speaking of the Board of Works giving? — As I under- 
stand, it is the Board of Works, not tko Department ; but I think it is done witMthe entire 
concurrence of the Department. 

“13794. (Mr. Ogilvie ). — Through the Department ? — Yes. 

“ 13795. (Mr. Micks). — That applies also to the refusal of the plans. The Department 
have never had the plans to refuse you ? — I would not like to say that. 

« 13796. At all events, the plans are the property of the Board of Works 1 —‘ They are; but 
I have very little hesitation in saying that if the Department wished we should have seen 
the plans we would have seen them. 

“ 13797. What reason have you for saying that? — I gather it from the whole correspon- 
dence with reference to the plans. It is only quite recently the Board of Works have been 
introduced into the transaction in the way of a noiypossumus. 

“ 13798. (Mr. Broion). — It must have been prior to May, 1905, because it is mentioned in 
that report?— Oh, there is one thing the Board of Visitors are very anxious this Committee 
should understand, and that is, as Mr. Falkiner stated, that we have no idea at all that any- 
thing we report or recommend should be taken as something that must be done. The Board 
as constituted consists of a number of gentlemen, and, to a certain extent, at any rate, they 
contain amongst them persons who are experienced in very nearly every section of the work 
that has been entrusted to us. While we were reporting to the Science and Art Department 
we were reporting to a kindred society, who had the same objects, the same aims and whose 
officers and members practically were to a very considerable extent experts. I don t know 
how far my colleagues agree with me, but my personal feeling is that the Board of Agricul- 
ture and Technical Instruction at present has got a great deal too many things to do, and 
cannot pretend to do all these things with equal force and ability, and we think that ours is 
just one of the things that is perhaps a little outside of their proper cognisance.” 

356. Sir Howard Grubb, another of the Visitors, also refers to the matter 
as follows : — 

“ 13738. From time to time the Board of Visitors made representations to the Department 
as regards what they considered defective lighting in certain portions of the present Museum, 
and of course, they watched with alarm the erection of a very large and important building 
1 20 2 
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in the immediate vicinity of the National History Museum, and they are alarmed that the 
present lighting, or insufficient lighting as it is considered to be, may be still further 
diminished. 1 was about to lay before you the report, but it has really been read to you 
before. I find the premises are bounded by a wall eleven feet high and fifteen feet from the 
building. This has, no doubt, slightly obstructed, but very slightly obstructed, the li<*ht 

up to the present time. A personal examination of the place lately showed me the day I 

examined it was the 22nd of this month, at twelve o’clock in the day — there was full sunshine 
on the whole of these lower windows, notwithstanding the wall. Taking the difference of the 
altitude of the sun between that day and the worst day, the middle of December, it would 
mean that there would be only three feet of the lower portion of these windows obstructed by 
that wall, even in the worst time of the year. No doubt the new edifice will be something 
about double that distance from the Museum building, but as to the amount of obstruction 
which will be caused by it it is impossible for the Board to form any estimate, not having 
any opportunity of inspecting the plans. We have had a difficulty in understanding, of 
course, how any building more than double the height of the wall, that is twenty-two feet 
could be erected without considerable obstruction of the light. 

“ 13739. (Chairman ). — It is further back, you say 1 — It is twice as far off. That would 
mean that a building twenty-two feet in height would not obstruct any more, but I would 
expect the new buildings would be a good deal more than twenty-two feet, and we are 
anxious on that point. 

“ 13740. (Mr. Ogilvie ). — That is a matter that could be measured quite well ? — Yes.” 


Mr. T P. Gill’s 357 . The evidence of Mr. T. P. Gill in reply to the complaints of the 
evidence. Visitors was as follows : — 


“ 17095. (Chairman) — Now, we are going on to the next matter. Is that what you have 
prepared as the general part of your evidence? — Yes ; I have explained generally our financial 
position. 

“ 17096. But there are one or two fresh questions that I would ask before you go, and 
there are one or two matters that you wish to speak about. There was some evidence given 
by the Trustees of the Museum ? — Well, if the Committee thought it necessary. 

“ 17097. I only desire that you should have an opportunity of saying anything you wish 
to say about it. You have seen that evidence 1 — I have heard a report made to me by one of 
our officers, who was present, and I gathered from that that a great deal of evidence that I 
should like to rebut was actually met in the course of the examination- 

“ !7098. (Mr. Ogilvie ) — I think there was one thing that did not appear. That was as to 
what view you took as to the relations between the Board of Visitors of the Museum and the 
plans of the new College of Science ? — The Board of Works are the Board that have to deal 
with the plans of the new College of Science. It only concerned the Museum in the fact that 
it was adjacent to then- premises. Personally, I should have liked very much, and I see no 
objection whatsoever to the Visitors being allowed, to see the plans, but the Board of Works 
had their own reasons.* 

“17099. (Chairman ). — It certainly seems a pity that they did not allow them, but we do 
rmt know what the Board of Works proceeded on. I mean you had nothing to do with it i— 
YVe were only in the position of being allowed to see the plans and make observations about 
the plans ourselves by the Board of Works. They are responsible for the building. 

‘ 1J100. (Mr. Ogilvie ). — And you are not consulting those Museum Visitors on the 
plans i — No. 

“17101. From the Museum point of view? No.” 


DeoS-taJ? F,b,u.ry, 1907 :-“I tod tt.t my manor, .lipped m. „t thi. poiot. Th. 

52££s“ 

SSo“S*S 

bTSSSiS buildings for both institutoons-to safeguard any point in which the Museum might conceivably 
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358. This slip was mentioned to Mr. Gill after he had given his evidence, 
but there is an explanation for his mistake, as an intimation that it was the 
Hoard of Works which refused the Visitors permission to inspect the plans had 
long before been conveyed by the Department to the Visitors by letter ; and 
this document misled tbe members of the Committee of Inquiry also, so much 
so that one of the Visitors was taken to task for attributing to the Department 
a .refusal that was put down, like many other mistakes, to the ever-patient and 
silence-keeping Board of Works r 

rJ... 1 ? 7 ™ tars come how wilt a charge again* the Department, prima 

(TSZSZl 'm, r f ' . tliey ^ *° “• tte pE That impressed and, 

a i V VeJ f h ut new it tarns out that the objection — whether it was 

PnS Wort^ J v OOm .i? 0 t Id0It . t,10 7~“ owi °S t0tlle “t' 011 of the Commissioners of 
the j;, . w 1 ° U - w th°h serv e> slr , that the reason I mentioned the Department, and not 
°1 f Works, ,s that we have no privity with the Board of Wolks, and no loom 
^ °"* d ^‘ ” *“ 

t1l '1 ld l ' But t s " r0l7 i t ” “f to to™ 5 to ”» “d say, ‘ It is this fault of the Deportment 
difRanS? seen these plans,’ when yon have documents in your possession showing that 
°““n“ <>f Public Works i— What I am here to represent 
v ■ v f i x> j S ° t e .P e P artmeilt > but the deficiencies in the administrative system under 
winch the Board of Visitors at present work. ... 
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“13732. If you said so as a reason for giving more power to the Department, I could 
quite understand it. I should have thought, personally, it would have been desirable that 
such a body should see the plans, but still what we are concerned with is the action of the 

Department, and if you had said that was a reason for increasing their powers 1 — If T. 

might say so, the difficulties that the Visitors, who are affiliated to the Department, have 
found in carrying out their duties is that we have no means of making representations 
except through the Department, and whether it be the Department or the Board of Works 
is not, so far as the Board of Visitors are concerned, a matter that they are in the first 
instance concerned with.” 

Very soon after one of the Visitors, notwithstanding the experience of hi3 
colleague, as told in the passage just quoted, expressed the opinion in Answer 
No. 13796, quoted in paragraph No. 355 ; — 

“ I have very little hesitation in saying that if the Department wished that we should 
have seen the plans we would have seen them.” 

The peculiarity of the situation would be considerably increased if it should 
turn out that the Board of Works would have been willing to let the Visitors 
see the plans, but that the Department was the body primarily objecting 
to this course. 

359. This question of the buildings of the College of Science and the refusal Opinion upon the 
to permit the Visitors of the Museum to inspect the plans is another instance action of the 
in which the Department seems to have acted with aloofness, and discourtesy e P arfcmenfc - 
towards the members of an important body, who, as honorary trustees, under- 
took the duties of Visitors of the Museum. 


nr.— S umm ary, Additional Statements, and Recommendations. 

360. With reference to the eight questions in the first paragraph of this 
report, the following answers are now given with the further explanation that 
follows ; — 

I. The provisions of the “ Act for establishing a Department of Agri- 
culture and other Industries and Technical Instruction in Ireland 
and for other purposes connected therewith,” are considered not 
to be well suited to the conditions of Ireland. 

II. The changes that seem desirable have been indicated in this 
report, and a summary of the principal recommendations will be 
given in this section of the report. 

III. The methods followed by the Department in car tying out the 

provisions of the Act, are considered not to be well suited on the 
whole to the conditions of Ireland. 

IV. The changes that seem desirable have been referred to already, 

and the most important recommendations will be summarised sub- 
sequently in this report. 

V. The relations of the Department (involving its constitution) to the 

Council of Agriculture, to the Agricultural Board, and to the 
Board of Technical Instruction, are not considered satisfactory, as 
mentioned in detail in the paragraphs quoted in the margin. 

VI. The relation of the Department to local statutory bodies is 
regarded as unsatisfactory, owing to the manner in which the 
Department has strained its authority over the Committees 
appointed under the 14th Section of the Act of 1899. 

yn. As it is considered that the development of Ireland should be on a 

much larger scale than was authorised by the Act of 1899, it is 
consequently recommended that more funds, with different 
administrative machinery and powers, should be provided by the 
Legislature. 

yjU. What are considered defects in the position of the Department in 

regard to other departments have been pointed out, and it 
does not appear to be necessary to allude further to the matter. 

361. The impression produced upon the public mind in Ireland by the 
report' of the Recess Committee, by the statements of Members of the Ministry 
in Parliament during the progress of the Bill of 1899 and by a knowledge of 
the powers and methods of the Congested Districts Board was undoubtedly 
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Conditions of 
Ireland in 1899 


that far greater powers were conferred upon the Department than was suh 
sequently found to be the fact when those powers were tested in a practical 
ZW an i th ® provisions of the' Act were subjected to critical examination 
When the Bill of 1899 was introduced speeches were made by Members 
the Ministry which were taken by the public to mean that the Department 1 
lu conjunction with the other bodies created under the Act, would have the 
same powers as regards agricultural and industrial development for the rest 
of Ireland as the Congested Districts Board possesses for the oono-ested 
districts. It has however became evident during the progress of the 
inquiry conducted by this Committee that no such powers were given or 
were intended to be given, to the Department by the legislation of 1899 ’ T+ 
also appears, even as regards rural industries (for the development of which 
full powers were given), that the Department has been almost altogether an 
educational body, and that its rare attempts at industrial development even 
where it had full powers, have been feeble, casual, and ineffective while’ in at 
least one obvious and vitally important instance (Winter-daii-yino-i no direct 
practical steps at all were taken by the Department. 

362. It does not appear that, upon the introduction of the Bill of 1899 

any detailed reference was made in Parliament to the conditions of Ireland that 

the Bill was intended to improve. And yet without a full knowledge of such 
conditions, and without an adequate realisation of the everwdav life 
and requirements of the various classes in the country, any legislation 
must be empirical and the result could be a matter of chance only The 
result must be still more hazardous if both legislation and adminis- 
tration be in tne hands of strangers to a country, or of natives without prac- 
tical experience. It was therefore necessary in this report to point out what 
the piovisions of the Act were, and then to ascertain how far they apply to 
tit +h ,d T of He Irish people. It has been shown 

hoslib tariffs’ tT h i r * r ?P r f sed either prohibitions or bv 

hosli e tariffs. The inhabitants of Ireland were thus reduced to a condition 

f or rather want of occupation, by these two causes 

and subsequently they were kept in that condition by the hopelessness’ 
fhWf ‘S g b"i lth ? n ° n ' I “ dust " aJ population, to compete with the people of 
Gieat Britain who had been firmly established in their position of industrial 

and triffs g OutsSeT 6 by a J. oa g-° onti ?' lin S system of subsidies, bounties,, 
bodv in the cm ut w ; “f f 8W “““factoring districts in Ireland every- 

out of the ^ A h° “ lmn 8 e!tller di raotly or indirectly 

out of the land, and mainly by raising cattle, an occupation that does not 
provide employment for many. In sueh circumstances it seems necessary that 
legislation should be passed to make it possible to sSrt MSKTSlMd 
on a large scale with reasonable hopes of success. Defraying the cost of the 
instruction of hands m the earlier years of an industry wo“fd piubX go a 
|S n S' va y. towa rd3 setting industries on their feet; but in somif fases 
more direct assistance would, no doubt, be necessary at first. 

meat Department stituted^wh^ch^lim^'l' 3 recom “cuded that a Development Department be con- 
Kecommended. Sltt w P T ess ““ ”7°™ fOT * Ireland as the Congested 
ihstnets Boaid has for the congested districts. A sum of one million no, mds 

forsITch Er is regarded as being not too large an income to suggest 

dogo od 
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endowed. If it is. to continue and to complete its work, it should be enabled 
on its own discretion to act fairly and, if necessary, to disregard opposition 
and objections that proceed from the same trade jealousy as deliberately and 
ceaselessly brought about the ruin of Irish trade and manufactures during 
the period of one hundred and twenty-two years, from 1660 to 1782. 

364. The proposed Department should be altogether an Irish Department, 
both as regards election and responsibility. There are various questions to be 
considered as regards the method of electing or selecting its . members, who 
might be. five in number. A simple method of election would be to impose upon 
the Parliamentary representatives of each Province of Ireland the duty of 
nominating a Commissioner of the proposed Department, the fifth Commis- 
sioner to be nominated by the Irish Government. The tenure of office of the 
members of the proposed Department is a rather more difficult question. 
Continuity in office. is important in business matters; but, if the tenure of 
office of the Commissioners of the proposed Department were restricted to 
the duration of the Parliament and thereafter until successors were duly 
nominated, it is probable that the services of any really successful, 
useful, and impartial Commissioner would be retained. The Members 
of Parliament could never in such a matter lose sight of the obligation to 
put into office the man who would be most likely from his training and 
experience to do best service for the material development of the country. 
It would be too sacred a trust to be violated. In any event by an open election 
or selection of a Commissioner in this way there might be less likelihood of 
unsuitable . appointments than if they were left to one Minister subjected to 
the unceasing pressure of political, official, and personal influence on behalf of 
friends or in opposition to other candidates not personally acceptable. The 
Chairmanship or Presidency of the new Department might be filled up by its 
members by the election of one of themselves to that post ; and similarly the 
members of the staff of the new Department would be appointed and, for 
due cause, removed by the Commissioners themselves. 

365. The powers to be entrusted to the new Department would be exactly 
the same, neither more nor less, than those conferred upon the Congested 
Districts Board by the Act of 1891, and upon the Department by the Act of 
1899 as regards rural industries. The reason why these powers were con- 
ferred upon the Congested Districts Board was that the districts placed in 
their charge were in a condition of poverty and destitution. The same reason, 
in a less pressing degree, but with a much wider area involved, is put forward as 
a full and complete justification for proposing an extension of that legislation to 
the rest of Ireland. It is true that there are a few centres of industrial activity 
in Ireland, but it would appear to be unwise to exclude such few districts from 
possible benefits of proposed legislation and it would be difficult to fix the 
boundaries of any areas to be excluded. Even in the Counties of Antrim, 
Down, Armagh, and Derry are great tracts of “ lean ” lands, occupied by 
those whose circumstances require improvement, and where the settlement 
of the land question upon the most favourable terms conceivable would not 
roll away the reproach that arises from the condition of the inhabitants. 
The work of the Department and of the Congested Districts Board would be 
transferred to the new Department in respect of all development operations 
whether agricultural, industrial, or commercial, in which list sea-fisheries would 
be included. It is not suggested, however, that the designing or actual con- 
struction of any engineering works should be undertaken by the proposed 
Department, as these duties are those for which the Board of Works was 
constituted, but it is considered necessary ' that the administration of the 
Board of Works should be completely detached from the Treasury, while the 
engineering staff of the Congested Districts Board and the Department would 
be transferred to the Board of Works. The only function of the proposed 
Department would be the duty of providing permanent employment, as 
distinguished from transitory or relief work, for the unemployed or insuffi- 
ciently employed in Ireland. Such a body would naturally seek the advice 
and assistance of Chambers of Commerce or other local bodies possessing 
experience- and knowledge of local conditions. Some system might also be 
instituted to enable manufacturers and merchants to put their views freely 
before the proposed Department to guard against any risk of competition 
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with previously existing industries or trade. Although the only duty of the 
proposed Department would be the provision of permanent employment it is 
obvious many fields of work would have to be taken up, and the idea is’ that 
only experienced and successful business men should be employed by the 
Department to advise and to carry out operations under it. The Kilkenny 
case, as already explained, seems to be an ideal case for assistance ; and many 
such enterprises would be likely to spring up when it became known that the 
cost- of instructing inexperienced hands would not have to be withdrawn from 
capital to the “ certain loss ” of the concern. 


366. It is important to learn the views of some important Irish 
manufacturers from the North-East of Ireland on this subject. The following 1 
is the evidence of the Right Hon. Thomas Andrews, D.L. : — • 

‘‘ 8996 - With regard to a town in which there is no wage-earning employment can you 
find a way in which technical instruction would be useful to the children in a wa°-e-earning 
direction, excluding lace and household economy, and embroidery too ? — With the 'exception 
of starting an industry or farm which would require the technical instruction I really 
cannot. . It would be putting the cart before the horse to begin and give the people technical 
instruction in an industry which perhaps might never be formed among them. 

8997. Tf there were in the town an industry in process of formation, with buildings in 
the course of erection or erected, and the working capital found, would you be in favour of 
giving technical instruction to the people in that town, who are absolutely without manu- 
factures or trade experience ? — I would. 

“ 89 98 - So “ *0 enable them to work in the mill ?— Certainly I would. 

“ 8999. You would not consider that any unfair bonus or subsidy? — Indeed I would not 
l only feel that hesitation in speaking when we come to make grants and loans. 

Takin g your own experience as a manufacturer, if you could imagine yourself 
° A Cavan or any other town to found a similar business, and opening it, for what 
period would you bonus that instruction and supervision of teaching of the kind that would 

meh If' 7 be /° r t 7 T C °,^ d let that “^nstry fairly stand on its legs ?— I think the instruction 
such as you refer to should go on for ever. wie instruction. 

J fa"; ** M ^ “* d “V afterwards, do you 

2“? 7 „ 1 “? reasonable !_I would certainly give it to them, and I would toll 

^ISaUy so °“ gt 67 h “ d be0n 400 ”> odei ‘ 1 . “ d ™ Northerners are Mt 

North of f™?’ ' °5 °°r e ; S- t ¥i t0delJ the main industry of the 

“ “ ncI ™ 8 fettered and established by such a system!— I am ; the linen trade 

of £20 000 a ™^r“a »,r C r ?“ ds ™ UbeatoUy bestowed to the extent 

one, 7 ' yf l i tong period for assisting the linen manufacture 1 Yes. 

at tho public expensZZTnZLuIsLtoZf ,? e0 ? le . ahould n be actuall y taken and instructed 
Oh, certainly. I mem tWb^S n s the busmess till they had got dexterous in ill- 
of those 5 000 yon"™* Sfin the m n°l “ “«> doing in Belfast. A large number 

Az “ ™“ ld be di ®“ 1 ‘ teTiefnpZZASsirC th “ ,WtiC * 1 

how far it is dSdeTo ZtSaZtt- Z J ns have in onr minds, 

actually educating those who will in a month tbe lr J dll ' Jlr i r m a permanent way by 

mercial business, and gi*g tC aetlT”^! ■ b “° me tbs workm “ mill, a ccm- 
established business such af you have here aa baE ™ be done for them hl 

scarcely say that it would b^riiSLbtebSl™” m ^°™ers practically l_Yes ; well I can 
trict to begin giving the working r.Ponl« * 01 £ *? . mdustl 7 “ really established in the dis- 
betwixt anl the mstrnotion in it . There is many a slip 

disadvantage a worker coming inf/i n v. ■ g ^ never come - It would be a very slight 
l»fat.^, J SKi*” t l r-, It to all practical work. Sy"2st 
begin to want the technical instruction. 1 d and after a time it is then they 

We put down a mill a^w^put^rn'm^hW. and / are S oin S to form a company at Cavan, 
to run this thing, but“onTS to tie department; ‘ We axe going 

to educate those resident here in the a L rin i I>e0I> ' • fr 1 ° m . BeJfasfc or anywhere else. We want 
would you approve of public monev beincr °f these looms.’ To what extent 

' the circumstances mentioned I would give iTat m gmngthafc Preliminary training 1 — Under 
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“9014. For how long? — As long as it was required. If there were sufficient industries 
there to warrant it, I think it would have to go on for ever, just as this is going on in 
Belfast. 

“ 9015. I am now speaking of the actual working? — The Department has subsidised this 
school here with £11,000 a year. 

“ 901 6. Then would you approve of the Department subsidising instruction in the actual 
working of the looms ? — Undoubtedly. 

“ 9017. In the circumstances I have just mentioned ? — Undoubtedly. And I would be 
very liberal. 

“ 9018. And you would go on doing that for ever? — Yes. For one solitary industry it 
would have to be done on a small scale, but if the industries grew it would have to grow, and 
I would begin with it on a small scale. 

“ 9019. After a few years this industry, were it established, would be in practically the 
same position as an established linen mill here, and if we are going to subsidise mills in the 
country, why not subsidise them here in Belfast? — True. Over forty years ago my two late 
brothers and myself commenced a spinning mill in Comber. We were determined that we 
would have no outside hands that we could help. We were compelled to bring a few from 
Belfast, and with these we struggled on, and it was not five or six years before we had 
scarcely a hand in the place that was not a native of the county. 

“ 9020. That was secured without auy expense of public money ? — Yes, or any technical 
instruction. We gave them as much technical instruction as the firm or ourselves could do. 

“9021. Precisely the same technical instruction as is given in an established mill in 
Belfast to-day ? — Yes. 

“ 9022. And you are clear you- are prepared to see subsidies given for that class of work 
anywhere or everywhere? — I would. 

“9023. Notwithstanding that it would mean the payment of a sum of money to any 
manufacturer for training apprentices in his mill? — No ; I would not pay money directly to 
the manufacturer, but I would establish a technical school like this here on a small scale and 
put in those who were competent to give instruction in that particular form of industry to 
which you call attention. I never dreamed of such a thing as to begin to pay manufacturers 
for training appi’entices for their own business. 

“ 9024. You mentioned that your county touches so closely on Belfast that a good number 
of people from the county come into Belfast, and will come into this fine institution. May I 
ask whether your county take any share or purpose to take any share in the maintenance of 
this institution ? — That I really cannot answer. It did not occur to me. I don’t think they 
have come in large numbers yet. It is only those who live within a moderate distance. 

“ 9025. They are not numerous ? — No. 

“ 9026. Because we have had that pointed out to us in other places, that what might be 
called the suburban districts do benefit directly by the existence of the larger district without 
contributing to the cost ? — That is scarcely fair. 

“9027, (Chairman). — Would you kindly express, in your own words, the distinction you 
draw between what you consider legitimate State aid for instruction and illegitimate State aid 
towards subsidising an industry. Where do you draw the line ? — I would draw the line at 
loans and grants. I cannot see my way at present. A better man may perhaps devise a 
scheme some day which I might approve of, but at present I cannot see my way, without 
doing more harm ultimately, to subsidise new industries with loans and grants. 

“ 9028. (Mr. Micks). — Take that town such as we have been talking of, and if a penny in 
the pound would not produce £100 a year, can you not see that it would be out of the 
power of that urban body to set up a technical school for the training in its own rooms of 
apprentices or hands ? — I can. 

“ 9029. I am not supposing a case now. I am taking more than one case actually in 
existence in other parts of Ireland where a place has recently been erected and an industry 
lately started, and in some cases the Department have given financial assistance for the training 
of hands iu factories or undertakings. Would you think that where buildings would be quite 
impossible with costly apparatus such as looms and all that — do you think it would be wrong 
to carry out for a limited period in the factory trade instruction to make the starting of the 
industry possible ?— I think it is quite right that the thing should be done, and I should be 
glad to see it done. My only difficulty is, I don’t like to see it done in a factory, which is too 
near a subsidy, and it may be excluding persons from the benefit of it whom the employer 
would not care to employ, possibly for proper or improper reasons. I would rather have the 
instruction given in a separate school. 

“9030. If that were possible?— Well, necessity knows no law, but I caunot see any town 
where for one or two industries technical instruction is required. There are very few places 
that cannot produce a building of some kind. , 

« 9031. With motive power to work looms?— That is the difficulty. I would be liberal to 
them and educate them. . 

“ 9032. And if the education cannot be given anywhere but m the factory would you give 
it there ?--I might. I would rather not. The principle is bad. 

“9033. (Chairman). — Do you think it would be proper to give it in the factory by the 
manager of the factory, and make him not only the manager but the instructor ?- 1 see great 
awkwardness in it. It comes pretty much to subsidising the business, paying pant of his 
salary. The employer will take advantage of it and say ‘ You are getting altogether £50 for 
this. Then I will only pay you £150, and that will make up the £200/ 

e< 9034. I think you promised to say something about itinerant instruction ? — I would almost 
like to say this, if this difficult subject is to be gone further with, and if it be thought right 
that a Board of Industry should be formed, I have no hesitation in saying that I believe it 
should be part of the Department. In Ireland we have got too many boards and depart- 
ments and I would not multiply them, and if it is to be done at all it should be done by a board 
in- connection vdth the present Department. 

21 
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The following is the evidence of Mr. Robert Thompson, a member of the 
Belfast Chamber of Commerce : — 


“9991. (Mr. Micks). — Do you think the giving of instruction in the principles under- 
lying a mechanical trade tends greatly to improve the condition of the trade, and also the 
efficiency of the ■worker? — It improves the efficiency of the worker, and that all ^oes to 
improve the efficiency of the trade. 

“ 9992. And the more efficient the worker becomes the move likely the worker would be 
to get higher wages? — Yes, he would be more likely to get to be a foreman, and consequently 
to get higher wages. It is absolutely necessary for a foreman. Take a foreman carpenter 
or mechanic. They must understand calculations and drawing a little, and we pay them 
higher accordingly. 

“9993. You would be in favour of adapting the technical instruction in a school like 
Belfast to the trades that exist in the place ? — I would be in favour of that, but if we 
could introduce other trades I would be only too glad. 

“9994. Take your trades as they are. You would be in favour of adapting the instruction 
to the trades that exist there ? — I would. 

“ 9995. If you were to leave Belfast and go to some other place where there is no trade 
existing, on what lines would you start technical instruction?— If I lived in a district of 
that kind and wanted to start a business I would engage the best men. 

“ 9996. I am not talking of any business now. There are many towns in Ireland where a 
large sum of money in reality is spent on technical instruction and no trade is carried on 
there ? — If those men were likely to come to Belfast they should learn there, but if not they 
should stay at home and learn agriculture. 

“ 9997. We had evidence from Mr. Andrews, of Comber, and he mentioned that he 
introduced spinning at Comber ? — I am quite aware. 

“9998. That was a case of introducing a trade into a place where there was no trade 
then. He started by employing foremen and teachers, and by degrees, in process of time, all 
the people in the factory there were residents of the town. That would show that in a town, 
provided there was capital, an industry might be put on its feet 1 — It is quite possible to 
start new industries. To do so successfully you must take trained people from a district 
where the industry is known — to start it successfully. 

“ 9999. And would you see any objection to technical instruction being combined with 
the practice of the trade at the start of the industry in the town ? — I quite approve of that. 

“10000. If that trade were ultimately intended to be a commercial undertaking? Well, 

I think it would be quite right to help it for a time — two or three years, say — and then, if 
it was going to compete with other industries, and do so successfully, let it stand on its own 
legs. It is the way I would do myself. 

“ 10001. (Mr. Ogilvie). — You would be prepared to see the industry helped by what? — Bv 
such a Department as this. J 


Lliu ueparunenc putting money into the business ? 

‘10003. (Mr. Micks ). — Teachers ? — I would not go so far as that, bdt to assist by under- 
taking to provide teachers, and if it was a new industry entirely, I would not object to 
assist that by money for a time, two or three years. 

,;;^004 (Mr. Ogilvie).— Oh, you would be prepared to have the Department join hands 
wi i the directors of the company, so that the Department might pay so much, and the 
directors pay so much of the salaries of the men who would be at once the instructors for the 
department and the foremen for the managers?— I quite approve of that under certain 
conditions — of course, that it is a new industry. 

“ 10005. (Mr. Micks ). — A non-competitive industry ? — Yes, I think a new industry ought 
to get help of that kind. J ^ 


1 0°06-(Mr. Ogilvie). — What do you mean by a new industry? — Something that had not 
existed m the neighbourhood. 

“10007. It might he a flax mill, say, in Cork?— Yes, and I would be glad to see other 
-"inmV 16 te0uth , of Ireland ' We don’t want to keep all the success to the North, 
iwoe. you are quite prepared to see public money expended in that way ?-I would be 
quite prepared to support that view.” 


No. te 89°9<f VKlenCe ’ ‘ * P 16 ev ^ e j iee ■ Mr. Andrews is, although quite unintentionally no doubt, 

a strong condemnation of the system of the Department in starting technical 
ms rue ion in non-mdustrial localities — “ We would be putting the cart 
e ore e orse to begin and give the people technical instruction in an 
industry which perhaps might never be formed among them.” Mr. Andrews 
, V , a p so subsidise instruction in the actual working of looms though he 
mcu. shrinks from giving such instruction in a factory. Possibly if he had been 

asked at the time he might have agreed to instruction in a factory 
lor a limited time, not exceeding five years. He made the following 
statement also—;- 1 am quite ashamed to look hack on the history of those 
imes w en e industries of the South of Ireland were penalized as they 
?f V %, s ou d ha-ve been.’ Nobody in Ireland will question the capacity of 
T j , ? mas *° speak with authority on the development of Irish 

industries. Mr Thompson also stands in the highest rank of Belfast 
manu ac urers. He concluded his evidence on this aspect of the question by 
remar mg I would be glad to see other industries in the South of Ireland, 
we don t want to keep all the success to the North.” With enlightened 
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opinions and views like these quoted, there does not appear to be any reason 
why a united Ireland should not arise for the development of the whole of 
Ireland — North, South, East, and West. 

367. Leaving industries by land and turning to the sea, the fisheries of Sea- Fishery 
every port and along every shore of Ireland urgently need development, but, Development, 
if we except the necessarily modest, but successful, efforts made by the 
Congested Districts Board, it is only the bare truth to say that no new trading 

or commercial fishery development has been attempted in recent years, although 
many of the present methods of capture of fish and transmission to market, even 
outside Congested Districts, will soon be more interesting to persons of anti- 
quarian tastes than to modern fish merchants. The conception of its 
functions that seems to influence the Department is that the protection of the 
waters against illegal trawling, and the erection of some piers and boatslips are- 
the only measures requisite for the development of Irish Fisheries along the 
non- congested coastline. One might suppose that it is taken for granted by 
the Department that the Irish Fisheries are on a satisfactory commercial 
footing, as during the first six years of the existence of the Department, no 
expenditure with development as its direct object is apparent, except the sum 
of £262 4s. 6d. over the entire of that period, which was expended upon 
instruction in fishing, and possibl} r a further sum of £212 Is. 5 d. upon Fishing 
Industries, while savings to the amount of about ten thousand pounds stand 
to the credit of the Fishery Branch, apart from its claim to participate in the 
accumulated savings of the Department. A full statement of expenditure 
upon sea fisheries will be found in Appendix XXV. A reference to this 
Appendix is desirable in order to make it clear that fishery development 
from a commercial point of view has not been seriously attempted by the 
Department. And yet the importance of such development can hardly be 
overstated. In the congested districts, even with the comparatively small 
income of the Congested Districts Board, hundreds of families have been 
placed in a position of independence and comfort, and hundreds of young men 
have been thus saved from the necessity to emigrate. Girls too have been 
enabled to earn largely at fish-curing, and in other ways residents on the coast 
for the first time for many generations have had au opportunity of earning- 
money in various ways, such as by carting and by making barrels for the 
transmission of fish. It is also to be borne in mind that they who supply the 
ordinary requirements of those who earn money by the fishing industry 
benefit proportionally by the gains of their customers. 

368. According to the suggestions made in this report, the functions left to the Reconstitution of 
Department of Agricultural and Technical Instruction (as it might be_ called) 

would be altogether Educational— that is to say, Agricultural Education and ° ud Technical 
Technical Instruction. In connection with Agricultural Education it would instruction, 
seem wise that the body dealing with education in Agriculture, should have 
powers and an income for conducting various experiments, such as the Depart- 
ment has been conducting hitherto, but that in future such experiments should 
not be tried on a commercial scale. The Department created under the Act 
of 1899, would thus have left to it that power in which it has believed as 
the most efficient method for improving the country. Such development as 
all-the-year-round dairying and agricultural organisation might more properly 
be assigned to the proposed Development Department. 

369. As regards the constitution of the Department of Agricultural and ^diUon of^ 
Technical Instruction it is now suggested that, in addition to the Vice- to “ hare “ n '** 
President, there might be four salaried members to be respectively nominated administration of 
by the Provincial Committees of’ the Council of Agriculture which ought to the Department, 
be wholly elective. The Provincial members of the Department might 

hold office for three years, and all the five members of the Department should 
possess equal powers. In order to provide for continuity (if this were con- 
sidered desirable) it might be arranged that at the end of the first term of 
three years, while four Provincial members of the Department would be 
elected, only two of these members should retire, and that the other two 
should hold office for six months or a year longer, but this would be unneces- 
sary if two of the Provincial members were re-elected. By the addition of 
four elected members the Department would become a democratic body in 
fact as well as by assertion ; aud, if the Department were so re-organised, it 
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would be unnecessary to attempt to convert the present nominal power of 
each Board into an effective participation in the administration of the Act of 
Parliament under which they were appointed. The two Boards might be 
dissolved. The Council however might be kept on, and should have 
representatives upon it for County Boroughs and Urban Districts also, so that 
matters relating to both Agriculture and Technical Instruction could be 
considered. It is also suggested that the Council should be empowered to 
bring, matters before the Department, instead of having to wait, as the 
practice is at present, to be asked for its opinion ; and the Council might be 
empowered to appoint two standing Committees of its own members in each 

Province,, one for Agriculture and the other for Technical Instruction a 

power being also entrusted to each of these Committees to bring urgent 
matters under the notice of the Department or to have a special meeting 
of the Council summoned. It is not recommended that there should be any 
disqualification for membership of the Department or Council,’ except as 
regards persons convicted of offences against the ordinary law. 

£ a &ecti?not ted , 3 , 7 1 ?- Reference has been made to the necessity for providing funds for 

Technical Schools, building technical schools where required, and for recouping the cost of 
building in those eases in which schools or institutes have been erected 
since tile passing of the Aet of 1869. It is only necessary here to repeat 
this recommendation. i 


Addition to 
-£55,000 Grant 
recommended. 


371. A further grant in addition to the £55,000 grant is recommended 
pending a settlement of the question in dispute as to the “ Equivalent Grant ” 
but such a grant Avould probably not be requisite as soon as the terms of the 
Acts oi 1899 and 1889 are put in force in that matter. This statement is 
made bearing in mind the hopeful estimate made as to the profitable earnings 
or Classes under the Revised Scheme of the Department. 


Provision for 
Conferences 
between the 
two Departments. 


372. It would be well that conferences should be held between the Develop- 
ment Department and the Department of Agricultural and Technical Educa- 
tion upon any question involving the provision of purely technical instruction 
in a school lor the workers (among others) of factories or other places of 
employment. It is hardly likely that any serious difference of opinion would 
arise between the two bodies, as their functions would be altogether distinct 

ui i" 1 ^ had been started > teclinieal education of a suitable kind 
would be desirable m the schools. 


The establishment 
of a new report: — . 

Development 
Board for all 
Ireland. 


Principal Recommendations made in this Report. 
port:— ^ &ll0Wlng are the P™cipal recommendations made in this 

(I) The es tablishment of a Development Department for all Ireland for 
r3°™ g ™ e , agricultural, industrial, commercial, and general 
resources of the country, including those of the congested dis- 
DenaH ^f 1 . as of the rest of Ireland, the powers of the 
» f ? be , mg; t0 tai ; e . sucl1 ste P s as the members may think 
indnrfj f r® T 1 "# and improving the agricultural and all other 
o n, do * l rel ™?’ “ cludillg sea-fishing^— this Department not 
tio™ d “*a. ke or assi ^ Primary, Secondary, or University educa- 
. . 0 en g a gs directly in the execution of any engineering or 

JhonsS m Ith ^.possible exception of factorfes or work- 

otherwise er ^^ lri S’ s incidental thereto ; nor to expend its funds 
direct I„d - han ? methods obviously tending towards the 
of Trelflnrl me ^ te improvement of the material resources 
for its ini,’ f?f e Tl y “ regarda the mal ™g of opportunities 
of *° ea ™ regular wages - A grant of one million 

endowment f Cr .Ir g r, y ear bas been re eonmiended as an 
Department, such sum to be paid for 
before tbs twenty years : after, or indeed some time 

bad Keen j °y w hich period it would be seen what effect 
It is r^S dUCed etf ortsof the Development Department, 

and wiDi + 1 -, *!? essential ^ at Department should work by 

remiinPMt 1 6 ac ^ v j ce of experienced successful business men, whose 
enumeration, and all the expenses, of the Department, would be 
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provided out of its annual income. Having regard to the infini- 
tesimal extent and cost of operations for the material improve- 
ment of Ireland in the past, the income suggested may appear 
too large, but when the magnitude of the task is considered, the 
amount will hardly be regarded as excessive, at all events for the 
early years of the Department’s work. The claim ought to appear 
equitable if it be realised that the present condition of poverty 
and destitution which prevails among the vast majority of the 
inhabitants of Ireland is the direct and inevitable result of the 
unsuccessful efforts to Anglicise Ireland, and to prevent her from 
competing in trade or industries with Great Britain. During the 
period from 1660 to the present time there have always been in 
Ireland some students of events to record their opinions as to 
the tendency and effect of such British action, but now a know- 
ledge of the condition of Ireland is more widespread among the 
inhabitants of tliis country, and there is a general hopeful 
expectation that wrongs will be righted, and that the resources 
of Ireland will be devoloped in such a way as to make atonement 
for long-past and still-continuing injuries, and to take away the 
feeling of natural resentment that undoubtedly exists in 
reference to the administration of Ireland. The suggestion now 
made is that the proposed Development Department should take 
over all the development functions of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Technical Instruction and of the Congested Districts 
Board for Ireland, and that it should possess for all Ireland the 
same, and no_ greater, powers that were entrusted in 1891 to the 
Congested Districts Board for the limited area of the congested 
districts, and no greater than the identical powers that were given 
in. 1899 to the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for the development of agriculture and other rural industries. 

The only change now recommended is that power should be given 
to develop all industries in those parts of Ireland which are not 
scheduled by the automatic ratio between valuation and popula- 
tion as congested or very poor, though most of them in fact are 
very poor. 

{II.) As regards the Department of Agricultural and Technical In- The future 

struction for Ireland, the recommendation now made is that ^^artment of 6 

it should, save as to the transferred services mentioned in section 2 Agriculture an d 

of the Act of 1899, be restricted to purely educational functions, Technical 

both as regards agriculture and technical instruction, including Instruction. 

definite experiments in agriculture and also the scientific and 

judicial functions relating to fresh- water and sea fisheries, with 

the protection of sea fisheries, if the Admiralty is not willing 

to take over this duty. It is not proposed that any change should 

be made in the provisions of section 2 of the Act of 1899, except 

in respect of the administration of that portion of the Sea and 

Coast Fisheries Fund now in the hands of the Department, which 

should be transferred to the Development Department, or else 

left with the Fishery Branch for scientific or similar purposes. 

{III.) It is also recommended that the industrial and sea-fishery functions The industrial and 
of the Congested Districts Board for Ireland be merged in the sea-fishery 
proposed Development Department, but the Fishery Loan Funds c^4sted° * 6 
might remain in the possession of the Board to be applied for Districts Board 
the general purposes of the Board. < for Ireland. 

(IV.) The evidence received by the Committee of Inquiry is very strongly Future Forestry 
in favour of the undertaking of Forestry operations, both on a large operations in 
or commercial scale, and also for shelter and other purposes. It is Ireland, 
a question, if the favourable opinion expressed in the report be 
acted upon, whether the power to undertake and to aid the planting 
of trees should be entrusted to a small separate body of experts, 
having no other duty to discharge, or whether the duty should be 
assigned to a Branch of the Development Department. From 
one point of view it is merely a question whether the officials 
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Not considered 
necessary to 
repeat here 
criticisms 
expressed 
throughout this 
Report. 


Reference to the 
Secretary of this 
Committee. 


Aud to the 
Officials of the 
Department. 


engaged in Forestry shall be an independent body or a “Branch”; 
but the important point for decision is whether work of such a 
special kina would be done better by an independent body of 
experts, acting in unison with the Development Department ; or 
by a Branch within that Department. The opinion that is desired 
to be conveyed here, notwithstanding the prejudice against 
increasing Boards , is that probably better results would be 
achieved by an independent body in the case of work that is 
practically unconnected with other operations for the develop- 
ment of the country. 

374. A large number of criticisms and suggestions have been made hitherto 
in this Report, but the four suggestions in the last paragraph seem to meet or 
provide for most matters to which attention was called, except perhaps com- 
plaints from subordinate or local Committees or bodies as to the action of 
the Department. In such cases it is considered unnecessary to add to, or 
to repeat, any observations that have been already made, as a definite 
opinion was in each instance expressed when reviewing the proceedings. 

Acknowledgment of Services to the Committee of Inquiry. 

375. As the only member of the Committee in almost daily official inter- 
course with Mr. J. J. Taylor, o.b., I should like to express in the strongest 
way my admiration for his untiring diligence, and for the extremely able, 
prompt and accurate manner in which he, unaided by any assistant, has 
carried out the onerous and pressing duties of his office. 


376. During the course of this inquiry it was necessary that there should 
be interviews with many of the officials of the Department at their offices, 
and on those occasions there was a readiness to produce documents and to 
give explanations that are most gratefully acknowledged here. 


List of Enclosures accompanying this Report. 

377. I annex as enclosures three appendices giving information of interest : — 

I. Table showing all the receipts of the Department up to the 
31st March, 1907; 

II. List of all the particular applications of funds concurred in by 
both Boards : and 

III. List of dates of meetings of Couucil, Boards, Consultative 
Committee, and Advisory Committees. 


I have the honour to be, 

Your Excellency’s obedient servant, 
WILLIAM L. MICKS. 

J. J. Taylor, 

Secretary, 

] 8, Lower Baggot-street, Dublin. 

1 7th June, 1907. 
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ENCLOSURE No. II. 


AGRICULTURAL BOARD. 


List of Particular Applications of Money concurred in under Sec. 16 (1) ( g ) of “ The Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899.” 


Amount. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

637 

15 

10 

. 11,847 

12 

8 

651 

15 

10 

218 

11 

5 

5,069 

7 

0 

2,158 

14 

6 

3,510 

8 

6 

1,335 

6 

4 

1,417 

6 

0 

60 

0 

0 

124 

14 

7 

62 

13 

0 

134 

0 

7 

121 

2 

7 


Date of 

Concurrence of 
Agricultural 


Particular Application concurred in 


23 April, 1901, J Rural and other Industries, 

Purchase &c., of S.C. “ Helga,” 

Horse-breeding and Live Stock Schemes, 

Travelling and Subsistence of Special Committee, 

Albert Institution, .... 

Albert Farm and Garden, 

Munster Institution and Farm, 

Itinerant Dairy Instructors, 

Agricultural Instruction, 

Grants to Agricultural Societies, 

Grants to Counties, Agricultural Schemes (Co. Tyrone), 
Fishing Industries, .... 

Sea and Inland Fisheries (Scientific Investigations), 
Miscellaneous Expenses, 


16 Oct, 1901, 


5 Feb., 1902, 


Albert Institution, 

Albert Farm and Garden, 

Munster Institution and Farm, 

Itinerant Dairy Instructors, 

Rural and other Industries, 

Purchase, <bc., S.C. “ Helga,” . 

Grants to Agricultural Societies, 

Fishing Industries, 

Sea and Inland Fisheries (Scientific Investigations), 
Travelling, (be., of Special Committees, . 
Agricultural Instruction, 

Horse-breeding and Live Stock Schemes, 

Loans for Bulls, Stallions, <bc., . 

Glasgow Exhibition, 

Calf Mortality, . 

Calf Feeding, 

Cheese-making, 

Food and Drugs Act, 


Albert Institution, 

Albert Farm and Garden. 

Munster Institution and Farm, 

Itinerant Dairy Instractors, 

Rural and other Industries, 

Purchase, &c., S.C. “ Helga,” . 

Grants to Agricultural Societies, 

Fishing Industries, 

Sea and Inland Fisheries, 

Travelling, (be., Special Committee, 

Agricultural Instruction, 

Horse-breeding and Live Stock Schemes, 

Grants to County Councils (Agricultural Societies!, 
Loans for Bulls, Stallions, <bc., . 

Glasgow Exhibition, 

Calf Mortality, . 

Calf Feeding, 

Cheese-making, 

Food and Drugs Act, 

Cork Exhibition, 

Sundry, 


1,291 

4 

1 

503 

18 

5 

818 

15 

11 

375 

12 

0 

157 

5 

2 

53 

4 

10 

170 

0 

0 

28 

15 

9 

54 

12 

11 

11 

0 

6 

1,899 

8 

6 

1,744 

4 

8 

2,149 

7 

6 

1,460 

19 

0 

329 

15 

9 

297 

8 

5 

409 

5 

8 

28 

15 

10 

1,602 

0 

, 

617 

5 

3 

799 

18 

5 

508 

2 

6 

301 

4 

3 

0 

3 

4 

80 

0 

0 

208 

18 

11 

118 

8 

7 

38 

18 

9 

1,625 

1 

10 

1,509 

0 

3 

467 

4 

5 

1,405 

0 

0 

1,197 

18 

1 

792 

8 

5 

215 

J 

5 

435 

9 

1 

29 

L8 

9 

500 

0 

0 

156 

3 

1 


12,608 5 6 
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List of Particular Applications of Money concurred in under Sec. 16 (1) (g) of “ The Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899 ” — continued. 


Date of 

Concurrence of 
Agricultural 


19 June, 1902, 


Particular Application concurred ir 


4 Nov., 1902, . 


es), 


Travelling Expenses, &c., Special Committee, 

Albert Institution and Farm (£8,572 18s., Gross), 
Munster Institution and Farm (£3,408 18s. 3d., Gross), 
Itinerant Dairy Instructors, 

Rural and other Industries, 

Purchase, &c., S.C. “ Helga,” . 

Grants to Agricultural Societies, 

Fishing Industries, 

Sea and Inland Fisheries, 

Agricultural Instruction, 

Horse-breeding and Live Stock Schemes, 

Grants to County Councils (Agricultural Schem< 

Loans, . 

Glasgow Exhibition, 

Cork Exhibition, 

Calf Mortality Investigation, 

Calf Feeding Experiments, 

Cheese-making Experiments, 

Food and Drugs Act, 

Tobacco Experiments, . 

Temporary Clerical Assistance, 

Organising Agricultural Banks, 

Seed Testing, 

Village libraries, 

Cattle Abortion, 

Temporary Transit Inspector, 

Sundries, 


Albert Institution and Farm, 

Munster Institution and Farm, 

Itinerant Dairy Instructors, 

Rural and other Industries, 

Fishing Industries, 

Sea and Inland Fisheries, 

Agricultural Instruction, 

Horse-breeding and Live Stock Schemes, 

Grants to Counties — Agricultural Schemes, 

Loans for Bulls, Creamery Plant, Agricultural Bai 
Glasgow Exhibition, 

Cork Exhibition, 

Calf Mortality Investigation, 

Calf-feeding Experiments, 

Cheese-making Experiments, 

Food and Drugs Acts, . 

Tobacco Experiments, . 

Seed Testing, 

Temporary Clerical Assistance, 

Organising Agricultural B anks , 

Temporary Transit Inspector, 

Cattle Abortion, . . » 

Agricultural Inspection (Professor Carroll), 
Village Libraries, 

Sundry Expenses, 


5 Feb., 1903, . 


Albert Institution and Farm, 

Munster Institution and Farm, . 

Itinerant Dairy Instructors, 

Rural and other Industries, _ . 

Grants to Agricultural Societies, 

Fishing Industries, 

Sea and Inland Fisheries, 

Travelling Expenses — Special Committee, 
Agricultural Instruction, 

Horse-breeding and Live Stock Schemes 


£ 8. 

d. 

104 4 

2 

4,132 10 

4 

1,370 6 

9 

1,425 16 

11 

961 19 

2 

28 7 

0 

250 0 

0 

280 9 

9 

357 1 

4 

8,768 11 

10 

9,266 13 

2 

1,580 4 

1 

6,428 2 

0 

3,262 3 

10 

4,566 2 

3 

1,292 14 

6 

1,008 5 

1 

870 13 

8 

176 11 

10 

71 12 

5 

164 4 

1 

284 19 

5 

164 16 

4 

118 7 

1 

7 12 

6 

35 18 

7 , 

319 0 

0 i 

660 19 

2 

241 1 

8 

227 13 

10 

584 2 

1 

3 3 

4 

238 12 

9 

2,920 1 

9 

2,076 17 

5 

570 10 

3 

2,815 3 

0 

388 14 

5 

4,944 17 

9 

417 4 

10 

456 14 

9 

95 10 

0 

65 14 

0 

55 15 

1 

24 8 

9 

169 4 

2 

101 0 

11 

117 10 

6 

6 0 

3 

70 17 

7 

177 5 

3 

155 18 

5 

■ 

2,006 3 

8 

897 10 

3 

337 18 

8 

1,040 16 

9 

25 0 

0 

47 18 

2 

495 17 

7 

34 7 

4 

5,583 11 

1 

5,294 16 

2 


47,297 8 1 


17,585 1 11 


-TS-g 

•gi 

8 .” 
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List of Particular Applications of Money concurred in under Sec. 16 (1) (g ) of “ The Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899 ” — continued. 


i Date of 
Concurrence of 
Agricultural 


Particular Application concurred in 


5_ Feb., 1003 — I Grants to Counties — Agricultural Schemes, 
continued. | Loans, 

Glasgow Exhibition, 

Cork Exhibition, 

Calf Mortality Investigation, 

Calf Feeding Experiments, 

Food and Drugs Acts, 

Cheese-making Experiments, 

Tobacco Experiments, 

Seed Testing, 

Temporary Clerical Assistance, 

Organising Agricultural Banks, 

Law Charges — Railway Rates Inquiry, 
Temporary Transit Inspector, 

Cattle Abortion, 

Agricultural Inspection (Professor Carroll), 
Village Libraries, 

Sundry, 


30 June, 1903, . | Albert Institution and Farm (Gross. £9,807 0s. 9 d.) 

Munster Institution and Farm (Gross, £4,337 19s. lok)' 
Itinerant Dairy Instructor, 

Rural and other Industries, 

Grants to Agricultural Societies, 

Fishing Industries, 

Sea and Inland Fisheries, 

Travelling, &c. — Special Committees. 

Agricultural Instruction (Gross, £13,477 12s. 5d.) 
Horse-breeding and Live Stock Schemes (£17 949 2 a 3 d ) 
Grants to Counties— Agricultural Schemes ’ ’ ' 

Lo^ (jUv^ce., £10,498 5,. 3d. - Eepijments,' 
£4,44S 2s. 5d. , . . 

Glasgow Exhibition, 

Cork Exhibition (Gross, £21,747 9s. 7 d.) 

Calf Mortality Investigation, . m ’ 

Calf-feeding Experiments (Gross, £l,29o" Is. 5 d.) N e t 

Food and Drugs Acts, . , n ’ 

Cheese-making Experiments, 

Tobacco Experiments, . 

Seed Testing, 

Temporary Clerical Assistance, ’ 

Organising Agricultural Banks, 

Law Charges— Railway Rates Inquiry, &c 
Temporary Transit Inspector, 

Fruit and Vegetable Drying, 

Vmlte^SrarieT 6 ^ 011 ( Pr ° fessor Carroll), 

Purification of Sewage Experiments, 

Sundry, 


11 Nor., 1903, . Albert Institution and Farm, 

Munster Institution and Farm, 
j Itinerant Dairy Instructors, ’ ! 

Rural and other Industries, 

Sea and Inland Fisheries 
Travelling, &c , Special Committees, ' 

! Agricultural Instruction, 

Horse-breeding and Live Stock Schemes' 

I Tn?f!° Coi J ntj Cecils— Agricultural Schemes, 

I Doans for various purposes, ’ 

Grants for Local Shows 
Cork Exhibition, (1902), 

Calf-feeding Experiments, 

Cheese-making Experiments, 

| Food and Drugs Act, 


£ 

s. 

d. 

1,276 

19 

4 

4,894 

390 

6 

0 

3 

3 

11,372 

17 

2 

617 

17 

1 

701 

6 

7 

135 

10 

6 

359 

12 

5 

52 

4 

7 

45 

3 

10 

290 

6 

5 

489 

1 

4 

500 

0 

0 

240 

10 

1 

6 

0 

3 

207 

18 

4 

336 

9 

4 

223 

2 

10 


5,769 

1,604 

548 

5.637 IS 


11,605 

0 

0 

47 

18 

2 

872 

9 

7 

109 

16 

10 

12,318 

16 

6 

14,531 

10 

5 

3,834 

0 

2 

6,050 

2 

10 

407 

11 

3 

20,842 

13 

1 

654 

6 

5 

825 

11 

4 

256 

14 

2 

751 

4 

5 

99 

17 

11 

169 

4 

1 

366 

15 

8 

821 

8 

3 

500 

0 

0 

353 

3 

6 

910 

10 

5 

435 

3 

6 

412 

15 

10 

151 

18 

0 

463 

5 

1 

1,482 

5 

7 

464 

1 

3 

162 

0 

2 

1,459 

0 

1 

1,219 

13 

4 

13 

0 

7 

4,170 

12 

7 

6,088 

7 

3 

1,890 

3 

7 

1,458 

7 11 

450 

0 

0 

501 

3 

5 

574 

5 

6 

293 15 

9 

70 13 

5 


37,903 9 0 


Gross, 
106,566 18 6 
Net, 

88,352 5 7 


•E 

& 
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List of Particular Applications of Money concurred in under Sec. 16 (1) ( g ) of ' 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899 ” — continued. 


Date of 

Concurrence of 
Agricultural 


11 Not., 1903—1 
continued. 


2 March, 1904, 


16 June, 1904, 


Particular Application concurred in. 


Tobacco Experiments, 

Seed Testing, . 

Organising Agricultural Banks, 

Fruit and Vegetable Drying, 

Temporary Clerical Assistance, 

Expenses of Journal, 

Agricultural Inspection, 

Peat Experiments, 

Purification of Sewage Experiments, 
Law Charges — Railway Rates Inquiries, 
Village Libraries, 

Lectures re Insurance of Live Stock, 
Sundry, 


Albert Institution and Farm, . 

Munster Institution and Farm, . 

Itinerant Dairy Inspectors, 

Rural and other Industries, 

Sea and Inland Fisheries, 

Travelling, &c., Special Committees, 

Agricultural Instruction, 

Horse-breeding and Live Stock Schemes, 

Grants to County Councils — Agricultural Schemes, 
Loans for various purposes, 

Grants for Local Shows, 

Cork Exhibition, 

Calf-feeding Experiments, 

Cheesemaking Experiments, 

Cost of Inspection, Food and Drugs Acts, 

Tobacco Experiments, . 

Seed Testing, 

Organising Agricultural Banks, . 

Fruit and Vegetable Drying, &c., 

Temporary Clerical Assistance, . 

Expenses of Journal, . 

Agricultural Inspection, 

Peat Experiments, 

Sewage Experiments, . 

Law Charges (Railway Rates, Inquiries, &c.), 
Village Libraries, 

Lectures re Insurance of Live Stock. 

Circulating School Exhibits, 

St. Louis Exhibition, . 

Sundry, Total, 


Albert Institution and Farm (Gross, £11,954 12s. 8d.)(Nct), 
Munster Institution and Farm (Gross, £4,974 2s. lid.), 

(Net), 

Itinerant Dairy Instructors, .... 

Rural and other Industries, .... 

Sea and Inland Fisheries, • 

Travelling, &c. — Special Committees, . 

Agricultural Instruction ^Gross, £25,939 9s. id.), (Net;, 
Horse-breeding and Live Stock Schemes (£25,^29 gross), 

(Net). 

i Grants to County Councils— Agricultural Schemes, 

! Loans (Gross, 13,950 17 s. 3d.), . • - (Net). 

Grants for Local Shows, . 

Cork Exhibition, . • ■ 

Calf-feeding Experiments, 

Cheesemaking Experiments, 

Food and Drugs Acts, . 


£ 

s. 

d. I 


16 

19 

3 1 

c 

34 

8 

8 | 

CO 

409 

18 

11 1 


696 

14 

8 ! 


34 

194 

3 

0 

0 1 
10 : 

If 

91 

10 

2 


61 

4 

0 I 

'gS 

200 

0 

0 | 

'S or 

577 

14 

6 


0 

3 

8 

'5 1-9 

1 

1 

0 i 


78 

18 

10 ! 

22,694 7 11 

4,655 

18 

10 ! 

1,062 

19 

4 


326 

1 

10 ! 

CO 

2,417 

12 

4 

o» 

1,640 

5 

11 


53 

7 

4 

J 

5,782 

2 

1 

1 

8,906 

11 

7 

4,234 

2 

1 

£ 

3,383 

17 

9 


575 

11 

1 

o 

550 

2 

7 


773 

10 

9 : 


557 

19 

9 

•12 

189 

8 

11 


20 

11 

2 | 

■£ 

84 

2 

9 ! 


559 

18 

11 1 


2,391 

0 

7 ' 

§ 

69 

4 

5 

s 

209 

14 

7 

.2 

196 

12 

1 


247 

2 

2 

° 

200 

0 

0 

.3 

577 

14 

6 : 


35 

16 

0 


1 

1 

0 

£ 

3 

0 

0 


0 

15 

i ; 


160 

19 

7 

39,867 5 0 

6,829 

2 

5 




-^5 

2,767 

0 

7 


548 

3 

3 

i~< 

4,369 

16 

5 1 

43* 

2,357 

8 

6 ' 

1 

95 10 

0 : 

s 

22,028 13 

4 

2 

19,838 15 

8 

Z 

10,171 

1 

1 ' 

•3 

7,065 11 

3 


; 2,786 16 

2 

§ 

734 11 

5 


1,188 

6 

4 

l r*4 

1,074 

9 

3 


360 

4 

2 
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IiTST of Particular Applications of Money concurred in under Sec. 16 (1) (g) of ‘ ‘ The 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899 ” — continued. 


Date of 
Concurrence of 
Agricultural 


16 June, 1904 — | 
continued. ' 


Particular Application concurred In. 


8 Feb., 1905, 


Tobacco Experiments, 

Seed Testing, 

Temporary Clerical Assistance, . 

Organising Agricultural Banks, . 

Law Charges — Railway Rates, &c., Inquiries, 

Village Libraries, 

Fruit and Vegetable Drying, &c. (Gross £4,392 17s. Id.) 

(Net), 

Expenses of Journal, 

St. Louis Exhibition, . 

Peat Experiments, 

Sewage Experiments, . 

Agricultural Inspection, 

Circulating School Exhibits, 

Purchase of Departmental Motor, 

Transit of Produce, 

Lectures re Insurance of Live Stock, 

Sundry Expenses, 


8 Nov., 1904, . Albert Institution and Farm, 

; Munster Institution and Farm, . 

, Rural and other Industries, 

: Sea and Inland Fisheries, 
j Travelling, &c. — Special Committees, 

I Agricultural Instruction, 
j Horse-breeding and Live Stock Schemes, 

Grants to County Councils — Agricultural Schemes, 
Loans, ... 

Grants for Local Shows, 

! St. Louis Exhibition, . 

Calf-feeding Experiments, 

I Cheese-making Experiments, 

; Food and Drugs Act, . 

I Tobacco Experiments, 

. ! Seed Testing, 

Temporary Clerical Assistance, 

Organising Agricultural Banks, 

Fruit and Vegetable Drying (Corcrain Mills). 
Boyne Valley Fruit Industry, 

Expenses of Journal, 

Peat Experiments, 

Agricultural Inspection, 

Circulating School Exhibits, 

Transit of Agricultural Produce, 
j Extra Office Accommodation, 

' Motor Service, 

Railway, &c., Rates Inquiries, 

Village Libraries, 

Sundry, 


Albert Institution, 

Albert Farm and Gardens, 

Munster Institution and Farm, 

Rural and other Industries, 

Grants to Agricultural Societies, 

Sea and Inland Fisheries, 

Travelling, &c., Special Committees 
Agricultural Instruction, 

Horse-breeding and Live Stock Schemes (Gross, £18,669 

Is.). 

(Jurats to County Cornu*— Agricultural Sctiem«», 
.Loans for various purposes. 

Grants for Local Shows, 


£ s. d. 
20 11 2 
144 7 7 
148 15 2 
1,067 11 6 
577 14 6 
43 3 3. 

3,998 0 7 
237 6 9 
696 0 11 
294 14 6 
380 14 9 
471 18 8 
240 0 7 
280 0 0 
34 19 6 
2 2 0 
1,004 0 7 


1,420 

997 

1,345 

317 

18 

14,723 

7,227 

4,253 

520 

473 

4,484 

308 

42 

119 

16 

86 

50 

224 

1,608 

930 

19 

991 

145 

11 

39 


6 8 
6 8 

10 3 

0 7 

11 5 
0 6 

1 3 
13 3 
16 8 
18 11 
13 4 

7 11 
4 9 
0 0 
7 6 
4 8 
4 4 

2 5 

4 0 
7 11 

5 6 
0 10 
4 5 

3 1 


2,896 19 1 
314 9 10 
1,818 5 5 
2,205 6 2 
2,750 0 0 
580 11 6 
91 19 3 
20,794 16 8 
14,776 18 5 

10,696 2 6 
2,203 1 3 
1,747 4 9 


an 


Gross, 

.857 11 10 
Net. 


41,327 10 3 
Net. 


t? -2 
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List of Particular Applications of Money concurred in under Sec. 16 (1) ( g ) of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899 ” — continued. 



8 Feb., 1905 — 
continued. 


10 May, 1905, 


St. Louis Exhibition, . 

Oalf-feeding Experiments, 
Cheese-making Experiments, 

Food and Drugs Acts, . 

Tobacco Experiments, . 

Seed Testing, 

Temporary Clerical Assistance, 
Organising Agricultural Banks, 

Fruit and Vegetable Drying (Corcrain ' 
Boyne Valley Fruit Industry, 

Expenses of Journal, 

Peat Experiments, 

Sewage Experiments, . 

Agricultural Inspection, 

Circulating School Exhibits, 

Transit of Agricultural Produce, 

Extra Office Accommodation, 

Motor Service, 

Railway, &c., Rates Inquiries, . 
Village Libraries, 

Diseases in Farm Animals, 

Sundry, 


Albert Institution Farm and Gardens, 
Munster Institution and Farm, 

Rural and other Industries, _ . 

Grants to Agricultural Societies, 

Sea and Inland Fisheries, 

Travelling, &c., Special Committees, 

I Agricultural Instruction, 

| Horse-breeding and Live Stock Schemes. 
I Grants to County Councils, 

I Loans, 

Grants for Local Shows, 

St. Louis Exhibition, . 

Calf-feeding Experiments, 

Cheese-making Experiments, 

Food and Drugs Acts, . 

Tobacco Experiments, 

Seed Testing, 

Temporary Clerical Assistance, . 
Organising Agricultural Banks, . 

Fruit and Vegetable Drying (Corcrain 
Boyne Valley Fruit Industry, . 
Expenses of Journal, 

Sewage Experiments, . 

Agricultural Inspection, 

Circulating School Exhibits, 

Peat Experiments, 

Transit of Produce, 

Extra Office Accommodation, . 

Motor Service, . • 

Railway, &c., Rates Inquiries, . 

Village Libraries, 

Diseases in Farm Animals, 

Sundry, 


Mills), 


1 4,757 4 

8 

: 2,495 7 

11 

i 3,091 12 

1 

2,750 0 

0 

1,181 0 

1 

102 19 

10 

60,458 16 

11 

19,820 9 

5 

12,032 5 

0 

6,999 19 

0 

2,681 15 

10 

8,406 1 

8 

350 17 

3 

445 5 

0 

393 9 

6 

1,602 15 10 

160 1 

7 

136 0 

6 

603 17 

7 1 

1 5,844 14 

4 

4,386 0 10 i 

111 0 

9 1 

267 10 

6 

I 471 10 11 

214 19 

8 ! 

1,598 6 

2 

200 9 

11 

43 4 

0 

940 10 

2 

232 3 

3 

21 4 

8 

16 17 

2 

809 13 10 



$ 

41 

al 

3 o 


80,760 14 1 


143,628 5 10 
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List of Particular Applications of Money concurred in under Sec. 16 (1) (g) of “ The 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899 ” — continued. 


Date of 
C'jnonrrenca of 
Agricultural 


2 Aug., 1905, 


Particular Application concurred in. 


Albert Institution, Farm, and Garden (£10,413 12s. Gross). 

(Net), 

Munster Institution and Farm (£5,189 6s. 5 d.) (Net), 
Rural and other Industries, 

Grants to Agricultural Societies, 

Sea and Inland Fisheries, -l 
Travelling, &c., Special Committees, 

Agricultural Instruction (£76,257 18s. Gross) (Net), . 
Horse-breeding-^ and ' Live Stock Schemes (£32,578 17s. 

lid., Gross). (Net), 

Grants to County Councils — Agricultural Schemes, 
Loans, 

Grants for Local Shows, 

St. Louis Exhibition, 

Calf-feeding Experiments (£877 18s. 5 d., Gross). (Net), 
Cheese-making Experiments (£1,509 8s. lOd.) (Net), 
Food and Drugs Acts, . 

Tobacco Experiments, . 

Seed Testing, 

Temporary Clerical Assistance, 

Organising Agricultural Banks, .... 
Fruit and Vegetable Drying (Corcrain Mills) (£7,329 18s. Id. 

Gross). (Net). 

Boyne Valley Fruit Industry (£5,098 11s. 9 d., Gross) (Net), 
Expenses of Journal , ... 

Sewage Experiments, . 

Agricultural Inspection, 

Circulating School Exhibits, 

Peat Experiments (£1,742 os. Id., Gross). . (Net). 
Transit of Produce, . 

Extra Office Accommodation, . 

Motor Service (£956 10s. 6d., Gross) . . (Net), 

Railway, &c.. Rates Inquiries, . 

Village Libraries, 

Diseases in Farm Animals, 

Seed Supply Act, 1905 — Grant and Cost of Inspection, 
Sundry, . 


15 Nov., IS 05, | Albert Agricultural College, 

Munster Institute, 

Athenry Agricultural Station, . 

Ballyhaise Agricultural Station, . 

Clonakilty Agricultural Station, . 
Agricultural Schools and Classes, 

| Royal College of Science, 
j Itinerant Instruction, . 
j Pioneer Lectures, Judging of Farms, &c. 

I Forestry, 

I Improvement of Live Stock, . 

I Special Assistance to Shows, 

I Live Stock Schemes (County), 

Other Agricultural Schemes (County) 

Shows (County), 

General Administration (County), 
Improvement of Creameries, . 

Various Loans— Bulls, Credit Societies,' &c. 
Special Investigations, . . ’ 

Rural and other Industries, 

Marine Works, 

Sea and Inland Fisheries, 
gravelling, &c., Special Comm.ttecs, 

St. Louis Exhibition, . 

Journal , 

[Clerical Assistance, 


Periods of 
Expenditure 
and; 
Totals. 


6,182 3 3 
3,118 10 3 
3,589 5 3 
2,750 0 0 
1,782 4 1 
103 8 2 
70,785 12 10 

6,074 17 8 


14,946 15 
8,928 17 0 
3,826 1 1 
10,126 17 0 
376 0 9 
573 7 11 
512 18 6 
1,852 1 9 
188 14 5 
168 13 9 
772 13 3 

6,381 1 7 
4,675 10 0 
113 10 9 
267 10 6 
563 16 0 
309 3 8 
1,738 17 4 
252 3 6 
43 5 6 
947 3 0 
290 14 6 
21 4 8 
16 17 2 
9,561 15 4 
870 4 


3,403 12 9 
1,095 15 11 
1,124 7 3 
1,636 13 10 
314 18 10 
1,239 9 11 
574 13 10 

1.987 10 10 
634 8 7 
509 0 11 

4,487 14 5 
63 7 2 
2,037 3 5 

4.987 19 5 
539 3 6 

3,552 0 0 
94 4 10 
1,992 13 11 
3,786 5 5 
973 19 6 
9 2 


887 10 
34 19 1 
1,960 18 4 
40 13 11 
231 18 4 


Gross, 

205,137 2 9 
Net. 

182,691 19 6 
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List of Particular Applications of Money concurred in under Sec. 16 (1) (g) of “ The 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899” — continued. 


Date of 

Concurrence of 
Agricultural 


15 Nov., 1905— 
continued. 


13 Feb., 1906, . 


20 March, 1906, 


Particular Application concurred, in. 


Transit of Produce, 

Motor Service, 

Circulating School Exhibits, 

Food and Drugs Acts, . 

Notice Boards, Leaflets, Ac., 

Extra Office Accommodation, . 

Seed Supply Act, 1905 — Cost of Inspection, 
Law Charges, Ac., 

Travelling Expenses, 

Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, Ltd., 
Audits of Industrial Undertakings, 

Cork Exhibition, 1902, Expenses of Mrs. E. A. 
Inquiries re Economic Agricultural Holdings, 


Albert Agricultural College, 

Munster Institute, 

Athenry Agricultural Station, . 

Ballyhaise Agricultural Station, 

Conakilty Agricultural Station, 

Agricultural Schools and Classes, 

Royal College of Science, 

Itinerant Instruction, . 

Pioneer Lectures, Judging of Farms, Ac. 

Forestry, 

Improvement of Live Stock, 

Special Assistance to Shows, 

Live Stock Schemes (County), . 

Other Agricultural Schemes (County), 

Shows (County), 

Improvement of Creameries, 

Insurance of Live Stock, 

Loans (Bulls, Credit Societies, Ac.), 

Special Investigation, . 

Rural and other Industries, 

Marine Works, 

Sea and Inland Fisheries, 

Travelling (Special Committees), 

St. Louis Exhibition, 

Journal , 

Clerical Assistance, 

Transit of Produce, 

Motor Service, 

Circulating School Exhibits, 

Food and Drugs Act, . 

Notice Boards, Leaflets, Ac., . 

Railway and Transit Rates Inquiry, 

Travelling Expenses, 

Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, Ltd., 
Inquiries, Ac., Economic Holdings, Ac., 
Libraries, .... 

Inquiry re Co-operative Agriculture in Germany, 


Albert Agricultural College, 

Munster Institute, 

Athenry Agricultural Station, 

Ballyhaise Agricultural Station, 
Clonakilty Agricultural Station, 
Agricultural Schools and Classes, 

Royal College of Science, 

Itinerant Instruction, _. 

Pioneer ^Lectures, Judging of Farms, ^Ac. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

146 

5 

7 

22 

12 

1 

246 

6 

0 

174 

15 

6 

247 

16 

3 

15 

3 

7 

148 

3 

9 

17 

14 

2 

8 

12 

7 

591 

4 

11 

271 

14 

6 

102 

0 

0 

41 

15 

5 

3,401 

16 

1 

625 

16 

9 

977 

8 

3 

1,537 

19 

2 

2,586 

17 

5 

1,473 

19 

7 

244 

18 

4 

1,377 

16 

5 

618 

0 

8 

574 

7 

10 

3,595 

7 

1 

367 

12 

10 

2,843 

2 

0 

5,329 

5 

11 

1,482 

10 

5 

758 

18 

8 

20 

10 

0 

50 

0 

0 

1,574 

19 

1 

881 

5 

6 

362 

6 

10 

623 

6 

1 

2 

4 

2 

472 

5 

11 

109 

9 

6 

132 

12 

6 

114 

2 

5 

98 

5 

6 

126 

0 

7 

143 

6 

5 

4 

1 

6 

129 

5 

7 

48 

17 

7 

666 

13 

4 

62 

17 

2 

17 

12 

5 

26 

17 

11 

2,502 

15 

5 

551 

8 

0 

643 

0 

0 

1,936 

11 

9 

610 13 

9 

509 

2 

7 

285 

12 

I 

980 14 

8 

256 

18 

9 


Ml 


6«*E 


Net, 

40,476 7 4 


Net, 

33,462 17 


as 

I i 
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List of Particular Applications of Money concurred in under Sec. 16 (1) (g) of ‘ 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899 ” — continued. 


The 


Date of 

Concurrence of 
Agricultural 
Board. 


Particular Application concurred in. 


20 March, 1905 I Forestry, 

— continued. | Improvement of Live Stock, 

Special Assistance to Shows, 

Live Stock Schemes (County), 

Other Agricultural Schemes, 

Shows (County), 

Improvement of Creameries, 

Loans (Sundry), 

Special Investigations, 

Rural and other Industries, 

Marine Works, 

Sea and Inland Fisheries, 

Travelling — Special Committees. 

St. Louis Exhibition, 

Journal, 

Clerical Assistance, 

Transit of Produce, 

Motor Service, 

Circulating School Exhibits, 

Food and Drugs Acts, . 

Notice Boards, Leaflets, &c., . 

Railway and Transit Rates Inquiry, 

Law Charges, 

Travelling Expenses, 

Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, 
Audits of Industrial Undertakings. 
Libraries, 

Copies of Reports, 

Insurance on Exchequer Bonds in Transit, 


26 June, 1906, | Albert Agricultural College (£16,542 19s., Gross). (Net) 
Munster Institute (£5,294 5s. 6d., Gross); (Net) 

Athenry Agricultural Station (Gross, £5,732 Is. lOd.) (Net) 
Bailyhaise Agricultural Station(Gross, £8,607 10s. 3d.) (Net) 
Clonalalty Agricultural Station (Gross, £5,588 5s. 6d.) (Net)] 
Agricultural Schools and Classes, . 1 

Royal College of Science, 

Itinerant Instruction, . 

Pioneer Lectures, Judging of Farms, &c 
Forestry (Gross, £2,459 0s. 5 d.) . . m e t) 

Improvement of Live Stock (Gross, £16,574 17s. id.) (Net) 
Insurance of Live Stock, . ' ' 

Special Assistance to Shows, 

Live Stock Schemes (County), . 

Other Agricultural Schemes' (County) 

Shows (County), 

General Administration (County), 

Improvement of Creameries (Gross, £4,542 14s ) (Net! 
Loans (Sundry), .. ' ' 

Special Investigations (Gross, £21,331 Is. 6d.) .’ (Net) 
Rural and other Industries, . ' ’ 

Marine Works, 

Sea and Inland Fisheries, 

Travelling — Special Committees, 

St. Louis Exhibition (Gross, £4,108 4s. lid ) 

Cork Exhibition, 1902, ’ ' ' 

Journal, 

Clerical Assistance, 

Transit of Produce, 

Motor Service, 

Circulating School Exhibits, . \ 

Food and Drugs Acts, . 

Notice-Boards, Leaflets, &c., . 

Railway and Transit Rates Inquiries, ! 

Law Charges, . ’ 

Travelling, &c., 

Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, Ltd., 


540 10 

5 

497 13 

5 

62 18 

9 

4,995 18 

1 

3,168 7 

3 

939 14 

6 

2,344 10 

3 

650 0 

0 

3,718 5 

3 

524 8 

2 

56 9 

8 

235 18 

6 

18 3 

8 

214 8 

2 

12 3 

6 

94 11 

5 

54 15 

0 

10 18 

2 

77 8 

6 

93 17 

4 

6 7 

1 

74 2 

4 

6 7 

3 

30 0 

9 

166 13 

4 

148 7 

2 

39 7 

5 

22 9 

10 

17 10 

0 

13,186 18 

1 

2,792 10 

1 

3,369 17 

2 

, 7,767 10 

4 

) 4,223 17 

3 

4,035 17 

4 

1,748 10 10 

5,822 19 

7 

1,800 17 

0 

1,924 9 

2 

8,633 15 

0 

33 16 

8 

548 14 

7 

13,999 16 

5 

15,810 1 

1 

3,758 16 

9 

3,552 0 

0 

2,750 7 

5 

8,701 11 

0 

10,366 11 

1 

3,053 19 10 

408 17 

2 

2,428 8 

3 

85 14 

0 

1,878 1 

2 

102 0 

0 

203 4 

7 

480 8 11 

350 7 

8 

185 11 11 

547 7 

i 

569 13 11 

261 7 

3 

462 1 

2 

24 2 

8 

89 15 

5 


a § 


Net, 

27,099 2 
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List of Particular Applications of Money concurred in under Sec. 16 (1) (g) of “The 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899’’ — continued. 


Date of 

Concurrence of 
Agricultural 


6 June, 1906 — 
continued. 


Particular Application concurred in. 


Audits of Industrial Undertakings, 

Libraries, .... 

Copies of Reports, .... 

Insurance on Exchequer Bonds in Transit, 

Inquiries re Economic Holdings, &c., . 

Inquiries re Co-operative Agriculture in Germany. 
Extra Office Accommodation, . 

Seed Supply Act, 1905 (Cost of Inspection, &c.), 
Interests of Irish Agricultural Produce in Great Britain, 
Inspection of Arts and Crafts Exhibition, London, 
Sundry, .... 


476 

14 

4 1 

72 

10 

11 

22 

9 

10 

17 

10 

0 ! 

104 

12 

7 1 

26 

17 

11 

15 

3 

7 

148 

3 

9 

162 

11 

6 

8 

18 

10 . 

20 

4 

2 1 


Gross, 

3,401 3 & 
Net^ 

9,126 19 '2 


17 Oct., 1906, 


Albert Agricultural College, 

I Munster Institute, .... 

| Athenry Agricultural Station, . 

| Ballyhaise Agricultural Station, . 

Clonakil tv Agricultural Station. . 

Ulster Dairy School, 

Agricultural Schools and Classes, 

Royal College of Science, 

Itinerant Instruction, .... 
Pioneer Lectures, &c., . 

Forestry, ..... 

! Improvement of Live Stock, 
j Insurance of Live Stock, 

Special Assistance to Shows, 
i Live Stock Schemes (County), . 

! Other Agricultural Schemes (County), . 

| Shows (County), .... 

General Administration (County), 
j Improvement of Creameries, 

: Loans (Sundry), .... 

j Special Investigations, 

I Rural and other Industries, 
j Marine Works, .... 

Sea and Inland Fisheries, 

Travelling — Special Committees, 

St. Louis Exhibition, .... 

Munster-Connaught Exhibition, 

Journal and Leaflets, .... 

Technical and Clerical Assistance, 

Transit of Produce, .... 

Motor Service, .... 

Circulating School Exhibits, 

Food and Drugs Acts, .... 

Notice-Boards, <fec., .... 

Railway and Transit Rates Inquiries, . 

Law Charges, &c.., 

Interests of Agricultural Produce in Great Britain, 
Travelling, &c., .... 

Libraries in Rural Districts, 

Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, Ltd., 
Sundry, .... 


9 January, 1907. 


Albert Agricultural College (Gross, £4,889 11s. 8 d.), 
Munster Institute (£2,387 Is. Id., Gross) (Net), . 

Athenry Agricultural Station (Gross, £3,371 18s. 6 d.) (Net) 
Ballyhaise Agricultural Station(£2, 844 Is. lid., Gross)(Net). 
Clonakilty Agricultural Station (£1,833 11s., Gross) (Net), 
Ulster Dairy School, ..... 
Agricultural Schools and Classes, 

Royal College of Science, .... 
Itinerant Instruction, . . . . 

Pioneer Lectures, &c., . 


2,097 -6 11 | 


979 11 

10 


57 9 
1,345 4 

9 

1 


807 19 

0 


4,043 0 11 


1,914 17 

5 

, 

386 15 

3 


2,255 15 

0 


263 14 

1 


4,079 8 

6 


1,793 7 

6 

o 

35 3 

6 

2 

100 9 

11 


557 15 



3,840 0 

6 

*-s 

601 6 

3 

,5- 

601 1 

9 


277 18 

2 


4,979 3 

3 

C- 

2,045 6 

10 

X 

958 0 

6 

■5 

1,061 14 

3 

C 

954 4 

3 


43 1 

6 

5 

44 9 

2 


568 4 

10 

c 

64 4 

6 


164 2 

7 

£ 

55 2 

0 


56 12 

6 

,£ 

119 4 

4 


299 4 

6 


3 3 

6 


122 10 

0 


6 0 
308 10 

1 

1 


4 9 

11 


11 8 

7 


800 0 

0 


0 11 

7 

Net, 




2,897 1 

0 

£ 

1,388 15 

9 

O *3 

1,698 19 
2,196 16 

1 

11 

5 1 

1,376 19 

10 

4,092 7 

5 

II s 

2,117 19 

11 

704 12 

4 


3,416 3 

8 

fee 

948 19 

3 



•2:5 
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List of Particular Applications of Money concurred in under Sec. 16 (1) (g) of “ The 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899 ” — continued. 


Date of 
Concurrence of 
Agricultural 
Boaid. 

Particular Application concurred in. 

Am mini. 

' Periods of 
Expenditure 
and 
Total*. 

9 January, 1907 

Forestry (£4,850 Is. 8d., Gross) . . .(Net), 

£ s. d. 

4,547 10 1 


— continued 

Improvement of Live Stock (Gross, £7,093 15s. Id.) (Net), 

3,082 18 8 

.£ 


Insurance of Live Stock, .... 

60 3 6 

■i 


Special Assistance to Shows, .... 

100 19 4 

§ 


Live Stock Schemes (County), .... 
Other Agricultural Schemes (County), 

1,104 14 10 
6,787 8 0 

O 


Shows (County), ..... 

1,205 9 6 



General Administration (County), 

1,370 3 2 



Improvement of Creameries (£1,614 10s. 5d., Gross) (Net), 

258 10 4 



Loans (Sundry), ... 

4,979 3 3 


•■v 

Special Investigations (£6,578 17s., Gross) . (Net), 

3,038 18 2 



Rural and other Industries, .... 

Marine Works (£1,403 6s. 3d., Gross) . . (Net), 

1,442 9 10 
1,275 9 9 



Sea and Inland Fisheries (£1,253 6s. 4d.) . (Net,) 

1,228 12 10 

CO 


Travelling Special Committees, .... 

99 5 9 



St. Louis Exhibition, ..... 

44 9 2 



Munster-Connaught, .... 

1,318 4 10 

a> 


Journal and Leaflets, . 

244 1 7 

-C 


Technical and Clerical Assistance, 

252 18 0 

g 


Transit of Produce, .... 

55 16 6 

s 


Motor Service, .... 

86 6 10 

X 


Circulating School Exhibits, .... 

143 10 6 



Food and Drugs Acts, .... 

408 15 3 

° 


Notice-boards, &c.. 

3 13 8 

5 


Railway and Transit Rates Inquiries, . 

193 9 7 

3 


Law Charges, 

6 1 3 



Interests of Agriculturcl Produce in Great Britain, 

452 3 5 



Travelling, &c., ..... 

Libraries in Rural Districts, 

85 17 6 
17 11 0 | 



Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, Ltd., . 

1,400 0 0 



Sundry, ..... 

0 11 7 I 

Net, 



i 

56,134 2 10 


SUMMARY OF PARTICULAR APPLICATIONS CONCURRED IN BY THE 
AGRICULTURAL BOARD. 


Year, 

Three months, 
Three months, 
Year, 

Three months, 

Six months. 
Year, 

Three montlis, 
Six months, 
Year, 

Four months, . 
Seven months, . 
Ten months. 
Year, 

Four months, . 

Three months, . 
Two months, 
Year, 

Four months, 
Half-year, 


Dale of close of Period. ! Gross Amount. 


1 dial of Amount of Particular 
Applications concurred in by Board up to 
SOth September, ISOli. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

G 1 -os 
£ 



Net. 


31st March, 1901, . 

— 



27,349 8 

10 

27,349 

8 

10 



. 30th June, 1901, . 

— 



11.789 14 11 







30th Sept., 1901, . 

— 



12,608 5 

6 






. 31st March, 1902, . 

, 69,259 

16 

3 

47,297 8 

1 

69,259 





30th June, 1902, . 

i 23,344 

0 

1 

17,585 1 

11 






30th Sept., 1902, . 

47,039 

7 

10 

37,903 9 

0 






31st March, 1903, . 

106,566 

18 

6 

88,352 5 

7 

106,566 

18 





28,713 

12 

9 

22,694 7 

11 






30th Sept., 1903, . 

52,663 

16 

8 

39,867 5 







31st March, 1904, . 

117,699 

1 

4 

91,857 11 

10 

117,699 

1 

4 

91,857 11 

10 

31st July, 1904, . 

51,107 

7 

9 

41,327 10 

3 






31st Oct., 1904, 

97,579 

10 

2 

80,760 14 







31st Jan., 1905, 

161,807 

4 

7 

143.628 5 10 






31st March, 1905, . 

205,137 

2 

9 

182,691 19 

6 

205.137 2 




31st July, 1905, 

53,213 

0 10 

40,476 7 

4 

— 





31st Oct., 1905, 

38,414 

6 

5 

33,462 17 







31st Dec., 1905, . 

30,386 

10 

9 

27,099 2 







31st March, 1906, . 

163,401 

3 

8 

129,126 19 

2 

163,401 





31st July, 1906, 

49,163 

4 

1 

38,707 14 







30th Sept., 1906, . 1 

71,321 

3 

6 

56,134 2 

10 

71,321 

3 

6 

56,134 2 10 





Totals, 


760,734 

14 

10 

622,809 15 10 
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BOARD OE TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


List of Particular Applications of Money concurred in under Sec. 16 (1) (c) of “ The Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899.” 


Date ot 

Concurrence of 
Board 

of Technical 

Particular Application concurred in. 

1 

Amount. J 

1 

Periods of 
Expenditure 
and 
Totals. 

7 May, 1901, . 

Pioneer Lectures, ..... 

Inquiries, ..... 

Grant to Association for Training and Employment of 
Women. 

£ s. d. | 
445 13 3 
146 18 9 
300 0 0 

During year 
\ ended 3 1st 
j March, 1901. 

13 Nov., 1901, . 

Grant in aid of Technical Instruction to Urban District 
Lectures. 

Pioneer Lectures, ..... 

Inquiries, ..... 

, Miscellaneous Expenses, Courses for Teachers, Scholar- 
ships, &c. 

650 0 0 

1,084 1 10 
157 17 6 
616 2 6 

| During lia.lt- 
j year ended 
f 30th Sept., 
i 1901. 

19 June, 1902, 

Grants to County Urban and Rural Councils . 

Pioneer Lectures, . . . . • 

Inquiries, ..... 

Miscellaneous Expenses (as before) 

6,536 0 0 
1,408 17 0 
1,124 13 6 
1,428 5 1 

] During year 
J- ended 31st 
j March, 1902. 

4 Feb., 1903, . 

Grants to County and Urban Councils, . 
Inquiries, • 

Pioneer Lectures, • 

Summer Courses to Teachers in training, 
Miscellaneous Expenses (as before), 

7,259 15 1 
542 5 3 
297 16 7 
2,021 8 8 
1,574 14 10 

1 During lialt- 
! year ended 
( 30th Sept., 
j 1902. 

1 July, 1903, . 

Grants to County and Urban Councils, . 
Loan to Ballina Boot and Shoe Society, . 
Inquiries, • 

Pioneer Lectures, . . • 

Summer Courses to Teachers in training, 
Miscellaneous (as before), • 

21,076 16 0 
500 0 0 
1,034 17 9 
506 0 11 
2,065 14 4 
3,868 9 7 

| During year 
• ended 31st 
| March, 1 9< '3 

j 

23 March, 1904, 

Grants to County and District Councils, 

Pioneer Lectures, • 

Summer Courses, • 

Manual Instruction, . - • • • 

Irish Training School of Domestic Economy (£836 16s. 9 d., 
Gross). 

Graft Classes— Metropolitan School of Art, • • 

Miscellaneous (as before) (£2.132 10s. 1 0i„ Gross), . 

23,404 17 0 
281 16 3 
3,480 19 6 
391 4 11 
321 7 7 

538 6 3 
2,119 15 11 

l 

1 For period 
1 from 1st 

| April, 1903, 
[ to 31st Dec., 
1903. 

i 

1 Net, 

8 Sept., 1904, . 

Grants to County and District Councils 
Pioneer Lectures, • 

Summer Courses, • 

Manual Instruction, . • • 

Irish Training School of Domestic Economy (£1,396 -s. M., 
Gross). , . 

Craft Classes at Metropolitan School of Art-, - 
Royal College of Science— New Chemical Laboratory, - 
Miscellaneous (as before), • 

32,117 9 8 
463 11 7 
3,505 2 11 
496 9 11 
717 6 0 

803 10 11 
487 13 0 
2,657 7 8 

1 For year from 
1st April, 

| 1903, to 

| 31st March, 
j- 1904. 

| Gross, 

| 41,957 16 6 
j Net, 


* 
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List of Particular Applications of Money concurred in under Sec. 16 (1) (c) of “ The 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899.” — continued. 


1’ttrtievtlar Application concurred in. 


9 Nov., 1904, . J Grants to County and District Councils 
Pioneer Lectures, 

Summer Courses, 

Manual Instruction, 

Manual Instruction (Special Course), 

Temporary Inspectors, 

Higher Domestic Economy Schools, 
i Irish Training School of Domestic Economy, 

Crafty ^ asses anc * Scholarships — Metropolitan School of 

Royal College of Science — New Chemical Laboratory, . 

| Miscellaneous (as before), .... 

I 

11 May. 1 905, . I Grants to County and District Councils. 

; Pioneer Lectures, 

Summer Courses, 

Redmond’s Hill Site, . 

Manual Instruction, 

Manual Instruction (Special Course), . 

Temporary Inspectors and Special Instructors, 

Higher Domestic Economy School, 

Commercial and Industrial Scholarships, 

Irish Training School of Domestic Economy, 

Scholarships and Craft Classes— Metropolitan School of 

Royal College of Science— New Chemical Laboratory, . 
Miscellaneous (as before). 


26 July, 1905, | Grants to County and District Councils, 

Pioneer Lectures, 

Summer Courses, 

Redmond’s HiE Site, . 

Manual Instruction, 

Manual Instruction (Special Course), 

Temporary Inspectors, 

Higher Domestic Economy Schools, 

Commercial and Industrial Scholarships, 

Irish Training School of Domestic Economy (£2 651 8s 
3d., Gross). 

Craft^ClasBes and Scholarships— Metropohtan School of 
I Miscellanecum 6 ° f Science— New Chemical Laboratory, . 


23 Nov., 1905, 


Grants to County and District Committees, 

. rioneer Lectures, 

Summer Courses, 

Royal College of Science-Premisea end Equipment, Bn 
gmeenng Branch, &c. r ’ 

J Manual Instruction, 
j Temporary Inspectors, 

; Higher Domestic Economy Schools, 

Commercial and Industrial Scholarships 
j Technological Courses, r ’ 

Irish Training School of Domestic Economy, 

Scholarships and Craft Classes-MetropoHtan School of 

Loan CoEection of Art Works, 

Exhibition of Drawings and Art Work, . 

MisceUaneous (as before), . 


£ s. 
9,635 4 
49 9 
2,528 9 
94 2 
250 2 
576 14 
200 0 
906 12 
244 10 


120 9 3 
293 9 3 


26,606 7 9 
234 5 5 
3,646 19 11 
99 10 0 
203 1 10 
976 17 7 
911 13 3 
400 0 0 
307 11 8 
1,619 18 
518 0 


213 0 7 
853 16 6 


33,937 16 7 
293 15 5 
3,665 6 2 
138 10 6 
273 8 8 
981 8 3 
1,066 12 5 
400 0 0 
313 4 6 
1,955 8 4 

669 4 1 

213 0 7 
1,013 0 3 


13,810 3 
136 6 
2,744 


1,100 10 1 j 

174 19 8 
177 10 10 
400 0 0 
244 6 10 
20 0 0 
769 14 8 

254 5 7 
2 16 8 


J 5 . 


Net, 

14,899 3 11 


Net. 

36,591 2 10 


Gross, 
46,088 11 
Net, 

44,910 15 




-* So 
o 


Net. 
20,028 7 
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List of Particular Applications of Money concurred in under Sec. 16 (1) (c) of * 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899.” — continued. 


1 

Amount 

| 

£ 

s. 

d. 

15,531 

3 

0 

344 

6 

3 

507 

17 

11 

124 

10 

11 ! 

125 

1 

l 

150 

0 

0 

258 

15 

6 

15 

0 

0 

439 

16 

0 

141 

16 

7 

31 

6 

3 

31 

1 

3 

154 

9 

2 

38,769 

0 

6 

144 

■2 

0 

3,277 

19 

11 

1,513 

5 

0 

405 

19 

8 1 

356 

18 

5 i 

550 

0 

0 

709 

12 

4 

50 

0 

0 i 

1,823 

6 

0 

586 

1 

* 

49 

10 

4 

42 

11 

8 i 

429 

4 

0 ! 

12,123 

14 

2 

Ol 

18 

10 

122 

6 

3 

1 

8 

3 

0 

11 

11 

167 

12 

1 

108 

8 

6 j 

12 

7 

4 

325 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 | 

533 

1 

2 1 

191 

18 

4 | 

•> 

7 

8 ; 

1 11 

12 

5 

171 

17 

5 i 

1 


Date of 
incurrence ol 


14 .March, 1906, 


Particular Application concurred in. 


Grants to County and District Committees, 

Royal College of Science — Rent, Equipment, &c., 
Summer Courses, .... 

Manual Instruction, .... 

Temporary Inspectors, 

Higher Domestic Economy Schools, 

Commercial and Industrial Scholarships, 
Technological Courses, 

Irish Training School of Domestic Economy, 
Scholarships and Craft Classes — Metropolitan School 
Art. 


! Loan Collection of Art Works, . 
j Exhibition of Drawings and Art Work . 
I Miscellaneous (as before), 


17 July, 1906, . i Grants to County and District Committees, 

' Pioneer Lectures, .... 

! Summer Courses, 

j Royal College of Science (Rent, Equipment, &c., 
Manual Instruction, 

! Temporary Inspectors, 
j Higher Domestic Economy Schools, 

I Commercial and Industrial Scholarships, 
l Technological Courses, 

Irish Training School of Domestic Economy (£2,218 18s. 
8 d., Gross). 

Scholarships and Craft Classes— Metropolitan School of 
Art. 

Loan Collection of Art Works, . 

Exhibition of Drawings and Art Works, 

Miscellaneous, . 


19 Oct., 1906, 


Grants to County and Districts Committees, 

Pioneer Lectures, . • • 

Royal College of Science— Rent, Wages. &c.. Ne 
, Summer Courses, 
j Manual Training Course, 

Manual Instruction (Special Course) 
j Temporary Inspectors, 
i Higher Domestic Economy Schools, 

: Commercial and Industrial, 
j Technological Courses, . • - • „ * 

Irish Training School of Domestic Economy (£581 os. 5 a., 
Gross). „ (Nrt). 

Scholarships and Art Classes— Metropolitan School of 
Art. 

Summer Exhibitions of Students’ Work, 

Loan Collection of Art Works, . 

Miscellaneous, 


& .- 


Net, 

7,855 3 11 


Gross, 
9,127 8 
Net, 


Gross, 
13,954 2 : 
Net, 

13,850 4 
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SUMMARY OF TOTAL PAYMENTS CONCURRED IN BY THE BOARD OF 
TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION TO 31st JULY, 1906. 


Dates of Concurrence. 

Poriodi during which Payments 

Gross Payments 
concurred in . 

Net Payments 
concurred in. 

I 


r 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

| £ s. d. 

7th May, 1901, 

I Year ended 31st March, 1901, 

- 

892 12 0 

892 12 0 

13th Nov., 1901, . 

j Half-year ended 30th Sep., 1901, 

- 

2,508 1 10 

| 

19th June, 1902, 

Year ended 31st March, 1902, 


10,497 15 7 

| 10,497 15 7 

4th Feb., 1903, 

Half-year ended 30th Sep., 1902, 

- 

11,696 0 5 



1st July, 1903, 

Year ended 31st March, 1903, 

— 

29,051 18 7 

29,051 18 7 

23rd March, 1904, . 

Nine months to 31st Dec., 1903, . j 

31,083 0 2 

30,538 7 5 



8th Sep., 1904, . j 

Year ended 31st March, 1904, . | 

41,957 16 6 

41,248 11 8 i 

41,248 11 8 

9th Nov., 1904, . j 

Four months to 31st July, 1904, . 

14,962 16 4 

14,899 3 11 I 



9th May, 1905, 

Ten months to 31st Jan., 1905, . 

37,704 14 3 

36,591 2 10 

- 


26th July, 1905, 
23rd Nov., 1905, 
14th March, 1906, 
17th July, 1906, 
19th Oct., 1906, 


Year ended 31st March, 1905, . i 46,088 11 9 
Five months to 31st Aug., 1905, . | 20,094 18 6 

Four months to 31st Dec., 1905, . I 18,123 6 5 

Year ended 31st March, 1906, . j 49,127 8 10 

Four months to 31st July, 1906, . j 13,954 2 11 


44,910 15 9 44,910 15 9 

20,028 7 9 — 

17,855 3 11 

48,707 17 2 48,707 17 2 

13,850 4 4 I 13,850 4 4 


Total Net Payments concurred in to 31st July, 1906, by Board of Technical Instruction, £189,159 15 1 


PAYMENTS CONCUEBED IN BY BOTH BOAEDS. 


- 

Gross. 

Net. 

By Agricultural Board, 

£ S. d. 

760,734 14 10 

I 

£ 5. d. 

622,809 15 10 

Bv Board of Technical Instruction, 

191,570 6 2 


189,159 15 1 

Totals, 

952,305 1 0 

811,969 10 11 
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ENCLOSURE No III. 


Dates and Number of Meetings of Council, Boards, and Committees. 


COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE. 

Number of Meetings to the 28th November, 1906 — Ten. 


Dates. 

Observations. 

29th May, 1900, 



23rd May, 1901, 

The Council also sat on the 24th May, 1901. 

13th February, 1902, . . 

— 

5th March, 1903, 

— 

28th May, 1903, 

— 

12th April, 1904, 

— 

9th February, 1905, 

— 


— 


The Council also sat on the 16th May, 1906. 

27th November, 1906, 

The Council also sat on the 28th November, 1906. 


THE AGRICULTURAL BOARD. 

Number of Meetings to 27th February, 1907.— Thirty-eight. 


14th June, 1900, 


Uth July, 1900, 


12th September, 1900, 


6th November, 1900, 


16th January, 1901, .. 


6th March, 1901, 


23rd April, 1901, 


27th June, 1901, 


29th August, 1901, 


16th October, 1901, 


5th February, 1902, 


18th April, 1902, 


19th June, 1902, 


29th August, 1902, 


4th November, 1902, 


5th February, 1903, 


30th June, 1903, 


25th August, 1903, 


llth November, 1903, 


2nd March, 1904, 


16th June, 1904, 


26th August, 1904, 


8th November, 1904, 


25th January, 1905, . . 

* 

8th February, 1905, ... 


10th Mav, 1905, 



2nd August, 1905, 


15th November, 1905, 


13th February, 1906, . . 



20th March, 1906, 



22nd May, 1906, 


26th June, 1906, 

The Board also sat on the 20th July, 1906. 

19th July, 1906, 



3rd August, 1906, 


16th October, 1906, . . 


29th November, 1906, 



9th January, 1907, . . 



27th February, 1907, .. 
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THE BOARD OF TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 
Number of Meetings held to 19th October, 190(5 — Twenty -three. 


15th June, 1900. 

18th July, 1900. 

17th October, 1900. 
6th February, 1901. 
7th May, 1901. 

30th August, 1901. 
13th November, 1901. 
15th April, 1902. 

19th June, 1902. 

29th August, 1902. 
4th February, 1903. 
1st July, 1903. 


29th September, 1903. 
23rd March, 1904. 

8th September, 1904. 
9th November, 1904. 
9th May, 1905. 

26th July, 1905. 

23rd November, 1905. 
14th March, 1906. 

23rd May, 1906. 

17th July, 1906. 

19tli October, 1906. 


THE CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE OF EDUCATION. 
Number of Meetings held to 19th of June, 1905— Five. 


Note. — The Members of this Committee are The 
Vice-President, Dr. W. J. M. Starkie, Rev. T. A. 
Finlay, f.r.u. 1 ., Mr. W. R. J. Molloy, m.r.i.a. 
and Mr. T. P. Gill. 


21st January, 1901, . . 

27th July, 1903, 

7th November, 1904, 
19th June, 1905, 


THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON HORSEBREEDING . 
Number of Meetings held to 16th of March, \\m— Eleven. 


31st August, 1900, 

16th October, 1900, . 
1st November, 1900, . 
28th August, 1901, . 

13th September. 1901*, 
15th October, 1901, 
29th July, 1902, 

10th July, 1903, 

7th Julv, 1904, [ 

23rd June, 1905, ’ 

16th March, 1906. 


* The Committee also met on the 14th Sept. mb. r, 1901. 


in uue '-.uinuiu.M'.i', uiti ; — Xlie 

Vice-President, The Secretary, The Assistant Sec- 
retary (Agriculture), Mr. E. M. Archdale, Major 
Balfe, Mr. A. R. Bourne, Mr. T. M. Carew, Mr. 
James Daly, Captain C. H. D. Fetlierstonhaugh, 
Mr. Peter Fitzgerald, Mr. N. B. King, Mr. R. P. La 
Touche, Mr. P. J. O’Neill, Mr. J. R. O’Reilly, 
Mr. A. M’Mahon, Mr.W. Pallin, Lord Rathdonnell, 
Mr. J. Robson, Mr. H. P. Ryan, and the Right 
Hon. F. S. Wrench. 


THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON LIVE STOCK (Exctaive of HORSES). 
Nnmber of Meeti ”® i held to 16th January. IMi-JWfMi. 


31st August, 1900, 

18th October, 1900, 
2nd November, 1900, 
12th December, 1900, 
10th April, 1901, 

30th August, 1901, 

14tli September, 1901, 
15th October, 1901, . . 

10th December, 1901, 
28th July, 1902, 

11th July, 1903, 

8th July, 1904, 

22nd June, 1905, 
loth January, 1906, . . 



Note.— The following are the Members of this Com* 
mittee : The Vice-President, the Secretary, the 
Assistant Secretary (Agriculture), Mr. R. A. 
Anderson, M\ R. Barter, Mr. James Byrne, Mr. 
Edward Coey, Mr. R. Coll, Mr. C. M. Doyne, 
Colonel N. T. Everard, Mr. W. Field, M.r.,‘Mr. 
T. R. Garvey, Mr. J. J. Howard, Captain J. L. 
Rmll, Sir A. W. Shaw, Mr. F. M. Shawe-Taylor, 
C. U. Townshend. 
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THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE OH FLAX. 


Number of Meetings held to 11th May, 1905 — Nine. 


Date. Observations. 


7th August, 1900, 

Note . — The Members of this Committee are : — The 

24th October, 1900, 

Vice-President, the Secretarv, the Assistant Sec- 

20th December, 1900, 

retar v ((Agriculture), Mr. R. A. Anderson, Air. 

6th September, 1901, 

F. Barbour, Air. A. L. Clark, Air. H. de F. Alont- 

24th July, 1902, • . . 

gomery, Air. R. H. A . Reade, Air. R. Thompson. 

25th June, 1903, 


29th April, 1904, 


21st July, 1904, 


11th May, 1905, 



THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON TOBACCO CULTURE. 


Number of Meetings held to 15th December, 1905 — Four. 


lGth December, 1903, 
7th November, 1901, 
27th May, 1905, 

15th December, 1905, 


Note . — The Members of this Committee are : — The 
Vice-President, the Secretary, the Assistant 
Secretary (Agriculture), Mr. T. Gallagher, Mr. 
R. H. Goodbodv, Mr. E. Rogers, Mr. J. A. 
Spillane, Mr. M. M'Namara, Mr. E. Doyle, 
Colonel N. T. Everard, Mr. M. R. Lalor, Mr. J. 
Purcell, Mr. AY. Redmond, m.p., Professor T. 
Carroll. 


THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON FORESTRY. 


Number of Meetings held — One. 


9th April, 1906, . . . . • • . . A T o«e. — The following are the members of this Com- 

mittee : — The Vice-President, the Secretary, the 
Assistant Secretary (Agriculture), Mr. Commis- 
sioner AY. F. Bailey, Mr. S. J. Brown, Lord Castle- 
town of Upper Ossory, Sir T. H. Grattan 
Esmonde, Bart., m.p., Mr. AY. Field, m.p., Mr. 
j John Galvin, Lord Monteagle, Mr. H. de F. 

I Montgomery. 


THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON FISHERIES. 
Number of Meetings held to 19th April, 1906 — Six. 


21st August, 1900, 
19th October, 1900, 
15th January, 1901, 
29th November, 1901, 
2nd April, 1903, 

19th April, 1906, 


Note . — The following are the Members of this Com- 
mittee : — The Vice-President, the Secretary, Mr. 
AY. S. Green, Alderman H. Dale, Sir T. H. Grattan 
Esmonde, Bart., M.P., the Archbishop of Tuam. 
the Bishop of Ross, Mr. R. P. LaTouche, Mr. R. 
E. Longfield, the Earl of Mayo, Mr. AY. S. M. 
Moore, Mr. J. A. Place. 
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